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TO THE READER. 



In the preceding Tolume, we have attempted to tketdi 
the great line of histoiy, through the ancient nations. A simi- 
lar attempt with regard to the modem, and on the same scale. 
however small it may appear, would be impracticable, without 
extending the work far beyond its intended limit. The reader 
has already been apprised that a methodical abridgement, eveA 
in the former part of the work, was not intended... .much lesc 
win it be in the subsequent. 

As we approach our own times, the subject matter of history 
becomes so copious, that its very outline would fill volunaes ; and 
its skeleton could not be accurately drawn bat in a work of 
magnitude. 

In passing through a field so wide and diversified, w^ shall bf 
able only to suggest some of the principal topics of historical oh* 
servation. It will be like gliding lightly and swiftly over the 
)iumb«les8 waves of the ocean, and touching only some of their 
highest tops.* Yet our selection of topics has not been without 
regard to the pleasure and profit of the reader. It is feared that 
the rapi(!Uty and general xiature of the narration, kept VEp for so 
long a time, wiU chill and disgust the mind. But we apprehend 
less danger from this source, than from a strictly chronological 
form, which would exhibit a much greater number of facts, but 
without combination. 

In our choice of objects to present to the experienced readert 
we have had continual reference to the power of association* 
and have endeavored to present such as will be most likely to 
bring to remembrance groups of ideas and circumstances, which 
were once fresh, but are now fading in the mind. 

* '' Myii€ roiu MHiflias levibui feriMtur muUn/* 
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BRIXr HISTORICAL VIEW OF EUJIOPE, FROM THE BE- 

• GINNING OF .THE NINTH TO THAT OF THE SIX- 
• ■-.'".: 
.TEENTH CENTURY, CONTAINING A PERIOD OF 700 



TEARS. 



% 



H^ history, pf EiciropiB) from the 9th to 
the ^6ih century, presents the fpllowing importa^^t 
particulars, viz. The decay of the feudal system-r- 
the -Crusadefr— the revival of commerce, followed Jsy 
that of the liberal arts and sciences— the org^za- 
tipo^^^nd ^tiibli^hment pf several European pow« 
cp-rrthe .origin, rise, and progress of the Turks ; and, 
blended with the whole^ a series of bloody and d^sp* 
ladng wars, the offspring of ainbition and depravity. 

During the pe]:iod now before us, we shsdl, in this 
and the following chapters, only take notice of such 
le^ding.tn^ts oi character and i^uch events as concerned 
Europe in general. 

The feudal system gave a direction to the spirit of 
freedom, prevalent among the descendants of the con- 
querors of Rome, with which the ancients were never 
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acquainted. This was fully displajxd in the insdtu- 
Itotts of chivaliy and knight errantry. The general 
object of those institutions aj^ars to have been the 
promotion and defence of integrity, hoAor, virtue^ 
innocence, and merit in generaL They often. Indeed, 
awakened too keen a* sense of injury, and thirst for 
revenge, and of course terminated in blood : but diey* 
Certainly led the way to that reftnement of sensibil- 
ity which is the chief ornament of civilization.^ To 
those institutions must undoubtedly be ascribed the 
merit of raising the female sex to that rank which they 
ought to hold, as rational beings and members of so»i^ 
ciety ; and of securing to them tliat treatment— -that 
protection and respect which are due to their softness^ 
their delicacy, and their superior sensibilifj^.'' 

The spirit of chivalry carried men to all len^hs in 
defence of their own honor,or of that of the lady ^hose 
protecdon they had avowed. They would rpn all 
hazards, dangers, and difficulties— rcneounter all hard- 
ships, or face death in evety form, 

Thojse principles and p^sions,when amellor^ed by 
the lapse of ages— when restrained by the influenc<i bi 
enlightened morality and salutaiy laws, form sfipte 
4>{ the noblest traits in the human character. And it 
is pleasing to look bapk into those baibarous times and 
see the seeds of order and improvement, even among 
the Goths and Vandals, ^hich should one day spring 
up and far transcend the refinements of Greece and 
' Rome. The conquerors of Rome we generally and 
justly style barbaiians ; but they were, in many essen* 
'tial respects, less barbarous than die Romans whom 
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thsy conquered. They had more justice, integinty, 
and more of every manly virtue. They were far lest 
depraved in their moraki and possessed minds at least 
capable of improvement* . 

Another custom which was the genuine growth of 
^ feudal system, and which obt^ned an extensive 
influence through Europe, was the trial by duel^-^e 
most unreasonable and extraordinary practice which 
perhaps ever obtained among men, under the form of 
justice and legality* 

The decision of causes by duel became so credible 
and so common, that even actions of debt were deci- 
ded by it. All possible disputes which required the 
iaterveatton of law were settled in open court, by 
single combat* Thp person who failed was consid- 
ered as having lost his case by an act that was pi:;ovi- 
deittial and divine. The evils and calamities of thia 
practice were very gp^ In those times quai*reb and 
controversies were frequent, and litigations incessant j 
and the whole world, evei^ in time of peace, was over- 
spread ivi^sbughter, mourning, and distress. Those 
capricious tri&(la were^ at every step, liable to take sy. 
turn, which.^trongly naarks the licentious freedom of 
those timea i for even the judge on the bench was li* 
mUe to be challenged for his sentence, or an advocata 
or evidence at the^ bar, for his adyice or testimony. 
It was np i?nqommqn tb)ng for the judge to be chal- 
leaged ^njiccouat of bis decision, the advocate for 
hia coMnae)^ , |be witness for his testimony, afid the 
friends of one party or the other for their countenance 
give* im the Dccasion4 But a caa^ far more common 
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ihim this, was, thnt very often, previous to the day* 6^ 
trial, the plaintiff or defeniidnt, or the evidencesoi* tH^^ 
judge were assassinated. Those ivcretifnes of cm- 
'elty, of darkness, and misery.* Thef e is gr^ reksott 
of grdtitude ' to that all-povtrerfiif, overrtiltng^ prm'i- 
dence which determined that mankind should seer 
Happier days. 

' The revival of commefccr vr^ orie of the nafuraf 
consequences resuWngfrcSm' the spirit of Kherty and 
cnterprize prevalent in the feudal system. Theati* 
cient nations generally regarded every species of trafc 
fie as attaching to itself a certain kind of ignominy* 
and degradation unworthy of nobility. But that re» 
proach was wholly wiped away in the revival of com^ 
merce, and it was thought not dn^ortliy of the-pat-^ 
roniage and attention of lords and pt^rrciss. ' * 

Venice, Genoa, Pisa, and several oth^r of the ItalW* 
ian cities having obtained certaitt privilegest and ex« 
emptions from feuddl customs, led the way m Euro^ 
pea\i commerce. They sioon rose to a degree* of 
wealth and independence Which gave thcm^ah- influ^^ 
cnce in all the great concerns of Eiirb'pe?. VctiTO wa^ 
the first, the most powerful and ^I'man^nt r^ixUki 
which rose after the fait of the Roman* empire ; and; 
next to Great-Britain, is the most surprising pt6of 
which any age affords of the power of tommerce. 

Whert Maximin, the Roman frmperor,besiieg^ the 
ancient t?ty of Aqoilchi, the inhabitants,perc«iv}ng fhot 
^e tyrant would carry the city by stcAnl, AiHttdtlieafis 
to make their escape in the tiight, and fled to the 
marshy grounds which lie at the head of the Adriatic 



\ 



^gu]^[Ju Th99e grqunds ar^ said to he ^ccessibk only 
by OQe caiu$eway or pass. H^e those unfortunaie 
but hai4y Pl^opl^ settled on a cluster of little islands^ 
and on flats where the lapd and water dbputed for 
empire* But fhe Aquileians stepped in, smd wresting 
the territory firpm both, built wharves, and dikes, and 
bridges ; and at lengdi, widi Jneredible industry and 
almost unknown tq the wotid, they raised a nobl^ 
ci^, ^hich may be regarded among the ciues (Xmod- 
em Europe as the first-bom from chaos and darkness* 
Enriched by commercei and. eijpobled by a sudden 
and surpri^ng revival qf taste, |t soon became equally 
spleiKlid and power&d* It merited to have g^ven law 
to Europe, whicb| for a^ whilst h had weU nigh donew 
But if it did not govern Europe, it certainly did for 
her a much more honorable and illustrious task. It 
saved her from the honid £mgs of Turkish power; 
and,io so doing, saved her from a second age of dark- 
ii€ss.*«*perhaps frolA irretiierable imin. 

The power of the Venetians by sea was such as to 
be aa oveprattch for the Turks, till other powers 
avose in Ejirope who could cope with them by land. 
Butttbe com^Q^ercf x^f the Itsilisn states . filled all the 
por^ of i^iuppft wHh thi& rkhe^ eommodities, and 
stfvr^ tp v^VfAw a 96«(^ral Apirit of entesrprize, whidh 
liad ^sliimberedt for many c^^rie^. ' 

The empire of Charlemagne, akhough it survived 
him but a-^hoft ttmef-^x^ingthcined and edified th# 
Fre&c^ and C^inaan mooaiwhijds* :6pain,atthistime) 
<iaiiUao9d«eirccal petty Ungdoms'^'andsome of the 
Mki^^f?^ilii9» kk^ mntiK'itdd te^ oetttaries a<»» 
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quired perthftfietioe und a regular fernV of goverft 
menu LHtle had fttiH occurred to breiik the force cft 
loosen die foundations of the feudal system. It stood 
in its strength, and must forcfver have remained aii 
effectual bar to the improvemetit and civilization of 
Europe ; but wild (anatidsm, ^nd eictrava^;antauper^ 
%ti^on at length effected, by the most extraordinary 
means, what never cotild haVe been looked for in a 
regular course of probable events. An event ^ook 
place which shook the minds of men from their estab- 
fished fdundattohs.*..tore^p from the bottom their 
lieepest prejadices««..awakened them from^he slumber 
bf ignorance and the dreams of delusion, and ^esent^ 
ed before tbism iliusttious motives and modds of ac« 
tion, <' ' ' 
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^T die end of the tenth tti^b&itffvtmmor 
fmvailed through Europe that the Son ofkiob was 
about to msike hts personal «rfvent to VhK* W(A{ff,% 
brderto establish an nmversal ^n^pire^ the^ti^t of 
which was to be at Jerusalem, It occurred, liHerefore, 
ihat it was a duty, the pedbrmalite 4f which wotild 
attach illustrious mertt^ torescfuethe hol^^l&ili'ftom 
the hands flf infideh, in order 't(y't>efa»readkfe^lbi' 
ibat grand evcatt It wasiptcpcteed -tittt '^ 'elMriis* 



fisBoS' of Europe shovki man^h i» k bo^iufficieiU 
to cmsh the MaitometaB poiwersr of A^ia $' and ii wa« 
inculcated aad believed thait, under the saered banoers 
of the cross, they should bear, down all oppositldn, or, 
ifai^ fell in batde,tliatthdr cause iroidd be a certaia 
passport to the region^ xiyfbliss*^ > 
* Preaduag heralds^ wet e suddenly ^dbpeysitd throagit 
£ttn^ on this importtot missioD^ Some of them 
went clad in sackcloth^ with their' heads and. feet bare.* 
They flew with iiicredible speed from kingdom td 
kin|;do9^ pronusiog' ta each soldier of the ctas9 at 
lea^ the eternal bkssing of Heaven^ and threatenin|( 
such as-remsdned inactive with^the endless wrath of 
Deity* ^^ • • 

Their soceesa was beyond calculation; ' The most 
^werfiil princes enlisted under Ihe banners of the 
cross* The flame spread and <3oMinued to bum from 
the shores of the Qftlt^c to the strdglM'Of GibralUir ; 
smd fwoft^llMp banks of ^e>Damd>e:to ^ bay ofBisi^ 
cay* Ail causes* were sawiaitowed up in o06 ", and men 
crfall pr^afesuons^cOf allages^descriptians, andnfttions^ 
corieseed under the h o no rable tide of- AOUdiBns o» 
emBMhmi9nd^baMfi(ms of the cross* In aM {Aaces the 
aunrtjid tQimpet n^as-heaidy and warEke pr^painfti6n§ 
w«ve Uinuf Immense- swarms oB ^peajje ^thrbiigecF 
bam aU;:qiiarters^ to p^Kses' of general reti^^vQus^ 
whence, in still larger bodies, they isoU^d like mightf 
IffinrfTH" iniD Asia*. Never were the nation^ of £u» 
Dopej;gitated byso general a passion ; nor did ever a 
l^dbUci pasubn eqnal this Sot strength oir doftttuto i 

-•'•' ' ' ■ ♦Peter the Hermit, aad'6tife«u'''- ' '• * ^ 



'^ Av msToiiacja. coitnuqi* 

•ince it govctriled £un>pe.80 efUirdy^difttf to. make, to 
preserve, or to recover •aequUttions ia Judea and it» 
Deighborbood, was the grand and favorite objea for 
two cetituries, .; 

The reader may judge of the importance of the eiw 
terprize,wheii he is toUi that,after two centuries^ W^^ 
elapsed, and upwards of two militon&of liyea lost, and 
incalculable aums expended, the christians lost aU. 
footing in Judea, which has ever since remained ua.^ 
der the power of the Turks. This was probabljr 
armong the wildest, most vain, and extrav^tgaat^ntser'^ 
prizes ever underjbaken by ^man. X shall only adcl<«hQ 
sentiment of an eleganl historian, diat it is matter of 
lasting regret, that the Crusades, being the only etw 
(erprike in w}^iclv the pQwera of Europe ever g^nemlly 
engaged, should remain to all posterity an uqeacaiiiplecl 
monument of human folly* 

But howevejr vain and. extravagant die Cniaades 
tfere^ they were productive of lasting 90^ to mm- 
kind*. They changed the eharacter aixLthe inann(»s 
of Europe* They, in the first place, drew 0^ 'and, ia 
^ 9iQa»ure»exbausted tho8ft£erce a]»d£ev}/:apirito wUch 
never can be at rest They gave full scope tptfas »r^ 
dor: qf thousands of kmghts.aiidchevadiera; kithaa 
their flaming and inordinate courage found titlieR«m« 
l^loy than to waste and extingmsh itself lia the bk)od 
of hone^ and peaceable citizens* < , , . 

. The general union of all Europe in. one cmmfin 
<^usei although a wild religious phri^nay waaatdie 
fpottomoC it» prevented many wapsi..«7husbed moi^ 
commotions, and caused AumherksspnYate animoat» 
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tFcs to * be foi^tten : the- mliabitants ot ^ Jkte^l 
couMries became- atqtKiihtetF tntH eaolv olhefe!, and 
especially, • when^ they met' in the? remote regions of 
A^ia, tHej^ loblfed lipdn eacif other as 'lireltareii cn^ 

• • • . ■ • 

gaged irt one gramJ cause, trHere life, honor, aB€l glo* 
17 were* an at stake. The Crusader may, itt fect> hi 
regarded as the commencement of Iffet ifltferfeottrs*! 
ambiig^he people of' Europe, =tvhich has been evef 
since increasiitg;* and' ' which tasnoi: -^a^tiet only trt 
assiftnliate but t6 poll A their •matmew'. . . 

Tilt Vciietiirf fleets were grtatiy coriccVned iit 
transporting' the armies and the provisions of ih# 
Crusaders. The latter,^ dfercfere, had an opportunity 
of beholding and admiring the improvement, civility^ 
ittd politetles^, atr'well^ as th^ eonrfemence, the^aftUi 
ence; the power, and prosperity winch result froitf 
commercef* They were e^aslXy '' astoitlshetl and in^ 
fiamed with tHe idea. They transmitted accounts of 
thcgl^ory of Italy back to the countries whence they 
came, and inspired their countrymen with a spirit of 
emulation; ' ' f * * ^ 

Many ti their 'armter passed through Gonstanti- 
nople, the only greiit and Importam city, as already 
stated, which' es(;a{ied the Wagefe of the northern and 
eastern hivaders, and descended^ unimpaired, through 
the dark ages. Ati earl of Flanders had- the good 
foitufie and address to obtain the govenlmefnt of Con^ 
stantinople, which; for sfeVeral descents,' Teniained in 
hisibmily. ' This will account for the fact that Flan* 
ders and the adjacent coiiiitries led th^ way in the re- 
vival of letters.' Constantinople, it is probable, con- 
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Iftiiied ike most valaaUe and ptecious remains of an** 
.tiquity which had been coUected thither by the great 
I^OQstantine aii4 his^siicGesaors* The enterprise oi' 
the Qrusaders spread over Europe whatever infot'^ 
ntatioa they gained, in their travels i and as Constaii' 
tinople was their place of general rendeivous, the 
Cght^ refinement, and science which were there found, 
were, in the course of two centuries, during which 
the Crusades ktsjted, diffused through Europe* 

In fine, the Cn^sades gave a general shock to the 
public mind, which forever shook off. tl^ .granny of 
many barbarous customs, and broke the long and 
deadly slun;ibers of ignoi^amce, whose narcouc influ* 
ence on men's ininds i^ always in proportion to. its 
najuire and extent,. By pronioting national anfl scin 
f bl intercourse, they tended^ powerfully to,mdt awaj; 
the prejudices and assimilate the minds of meii« As 
they had an union of object, they would naturally ica* 
press the mind with a sense of the power, practicability, 
and good policy of combinations and extensive alli« 
ances. As they passed through countries, far more 
tuUivated, more ent^nsing, and more op^pntthail 
their own, they must drs^w comparisons to ti^eir owiv 
«2^ence; and must naturally wish to imitate thpse 
people whos^. wisdom i and jndustry had .secured to 
them prosperity an4. power, : By aU these means th« 
eyes ^f .mankind are opened— an ex^en^iye portion of 
the nations of the earth r^ceived,at the same timc^ijm- 
portant lessons of instruction-r-thQ genius of Europe 
was roused and stood ready to explore the avenues of 
knowledge, and to trace the intricate paths whichlead 
t# more extensive fields of light. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

,--..■> , 

THS S AH S COllTlNUSD..r.'rHE 0TT02C Ay TtTEKS« 

.... •• • « • • - . 

A. BOlrt' ih« beginning of the 1 3th ccntur|rt 
a netr power arose, which .first made head in Asia^, 
and at length became the terror of all Europe* We 
have s|M3^ta partictdaily, in the fbrmer part' of this 
'Compend,of the irruptions of the Scythians from the 
interior parts of Asia* A waritke^ tribe, spruiig fiom 
^is ptiofific fountain, had for some time infested the 
countries of western Asia, and at length were estab* 
Hshied in Bithyhia. Othoman appeared at their head^ 
and laid the foundation '6f a dynasty of most Warlike 
and powerftd princes* He flourished about the year 
1229. In no part of the annals of Mstotydo wcfiiid 
a btaver, more politic, or fortunate race of nioharcha 
dian diat'of Odiomati^, or Othman. They aeldom fail- 
ed to utiite bravery With prudence, or gbod fonune 
wifli enterprize* In Asta and^ Africa their conquests 
were coextensive with the empire of Rome; laor 
would they hare (alien short in Eurdpe but for the ia« 
terventioh of unexpected causes* 

Othoitianw^s succeeded by his son OiHihanes«»..he 
by Amufath I. and he by Bajaset L 'Anmrath hd 
a grisat army cvkr the* Hellespont, and invaded l^u- 
rope; After ms&ing various conquests, ke fixed the 
seat of his empire at Adrianople. Amurath estiAK 
Itshed the JanizaVxes— perhaps the most powerful and 
cfficiei^t corps«.;.the most perfectly trained to the act 



of war, and the ablest and most to be relied on in the 
day of battle, of anj^efci'.ktii>:^«;:> In the history of 
the Turks, it is remarkable that, for several centuries, 
thea»xceding«ioi>»tehout(3WWftl?t«dPQWPor# •'^'He 
son generally excelled the father in energy, policy, 
y^w^eur 'pf ^cl*emes,.im4&licifyjof ^f^€«ft)Oto. This 
pcnjarkwU, in a good, weasu^e,. a{^.a^ t!^re|(^c^ 

.^ilpperQTs. of :BfOii)Ct ' , . 7 ■ v.--.. •• .•{?'%>>.-•; '. ;'* 
V SkaazeMl»e^«<» «^*AiPUI»th,w^s a*ye^ 

^aU He '^W.rU»R^f«^?JF.a*. » th^n^erbol^^.j^etof 
4P9Jlw4*<¥ft^'^^ wvira^s- He.p9,^€3Vi4die>;i;aft 
,a94!>0U(?y flf negotiation Jli9g» pqMr^cs.pf 

'^tW^W^ <Thc' jri^rki^.^m^^.in hi^ (^ pog- 
^flj^Bsedhoth number&^didiscipUfje. , ]^a}^^,^;^«i- 
rt»gy cpntmanded|fi?;w» Off^e^ofijc^bi^^^d^thoisanji 
allien ; b^tc^the flof^fr of, his, an»y,,^as..5fO,Qpft Jam- 
.Jiati^ 'Wi*. Buch a ft^e- nff ,I»F^n W , ^ WPR? 
-owkihftv^rwst^Wmd? wl, he, ,1»^ x)ttapire4,^vfiigr 
,.plaii ft>r e^^tiijgwisbijgirtie ,. G^e^ empi^^ ja t^^ ca|^ 
,torerof<J9pslwti?iqple^ ^ut; prpvifl^e .had r^i^ 
w|>p Jt jpPMrer b#)re which this haughty conquerqr mi^t 
fall, in the imdst of Ws jyide, prosperity, ai^d. glory* 
3 : Tdt»siiai|0 W^^s, by ^er^ta^ce, pr^^ of a^Tytar 
ijoten^ :,PMt^atureha4^^pd9w;ed h?flay[i^^.a v^ndp^- 
.f^\eMJormix^gmd e^wquting tlje gi;asdes^. pot^r- 
t^priaes*; Jle early .shewed tj^at, suppptority in cpuucil 
^i^d ,in, jw^tioi^, which rsused him to the high station pf 
\. .chapa of the Usbeck Tartars. His capj^ wa3 Samar- 
i§^iWi^» Ife «oqn, Jjy tbe,wisjlp5i.and ei^prgy of his ^ 



miEUfytn^Gi^dir^wto ^s JsXM^^xd kiAUjencnitjle Tartar 

tribesr aod «^^ l^^fftM^^I' ^% he^ of ^ empire df 
Gbeiq^U iUMm ;<^suk1 iofiaaied by the glory of tim 
grea^ coi^tti^ia);, b^ iavjlded ajad si^Kiiied Iii4i^ ex- 
teadkig his ttofixt to^ihe easl^m oc«An» From ibe 
coB^u4stof lQ#a be hahd j^st relpRcned, eaiicbed wi^ 
8|p(«ip of i^msxme vajm^ wheo sunbaatadoiB ^rived 
athia ccyjart from- the ^emperor pf CoiiiHfttit»»<q4ey wttoie. 
capUal irsi» ifMx^ bp^U^d^ m^ Irola iwious other 
cbrioiiiKi prlaees i^ady. es^Hed frcon thrir doHuiK 
k>ii9» llhf^e^aiatiii^tidoiii^imphMr aid df Tamer* 

lane 9fgm»t the ha^^ity Tur^ irto ilbve«feeiic4 tbt 
co&<|aest of a)l Ihifope* 

llie M||^ Tartar M»iMdultdf di^Mttehed aini^ 
a hetatd to fiajaaet, 4rt«i^ ^ koaw the i^asoea of 
his adii4v|ol4and ^ffe^iQg 10 madiito betwew him a^ 
the Gveek ^emf^&f^ Btg/Stii^t^jwhom »» p&wer coidd 
iiitiauidfl»e^ veium^^ haugh^^^aad ki^gnaai mawer ; 
tqptm \p1m^ TciQiefJitt^ ^larcb^d agatnHliiin, it. is 
comBsoiiiy said, at the head of a miUiQ& qf men. AH 
Hmdj^ aioed is^ndiBed ^r a BtomeBt ftt die ei^pected 
shock ; and dreadtRg every tt^^ if the Turks should 
pevail. . Tkey. oune to a general balde on tke "pimm 
of Phai«alia, the v^iy sajjie pl^e where, many ages 
befove, Po^ip^y bad depide^.the fa^e of tiie Romaft 
emf»ce, ia a grei^ battle with Mithridates^ king of 
Pontos* Peiimps a greater bc^ik has notbeen fcmg^ 
in modern idimes. Each . anny was drawn, up in the 
md^t censommate manner, accotding to the tactics .of 
ihe times. Fifty thousud Jonisariesy in a solid eoU 
Bsan, occupied the centre of*the T^irkish army, at the 
head of which Bajazet fought on foot. 1 



14 iuff RimrositoAx ctyknsasi 

Taa^eriaiie^ m themortiSng, t^ir up tlui^fower of 
his imitietise force, tmdertHe oomtnaitd <tf his ablest 
officers, and directed them to coinmettce die actkm, 
whilst he locdced on "as a ^ spectator, afld stood roidjr 
to send necessary xeinforcementB fromi&nie^ta.^^nne;* 
and be had pretiondy annCMinoed to Bajazet that he 
might expect to meet him in battle when he shotlU see 
the green ftetg displafeiL 

TheiirBt shock was laiaiiettdoas> and the ennuag 
coniict trtdy dtieadfoh The Tamr loids Srdmiwied 
^ir soldi»« of the gloiy of Gkeng^is Khbifky and of 
ifce oonqnest of India:; * ( , 

" Long-^time in even scale the>1mtd*'liQng«'*? ' 

At length, however, the wings 6f the TurkWi armf 
began to give we^, borne downt>y the almost infinite 
force of the Tartar cavaliy and infantry ,< who fou^t 
wtdl astonishing rage and fury. Tam^rifline^{)ereeiv- 
ing the moment of adiv«uilage, Aspatehed ten iheos^nd 
horse, 4ind as mai^ loot, to su8($6h 4h0 wastin^'s^or 
•f«thebat*e. 

The-Turkish army were generally defeated,'d^>er- 
ted^ or cut to pieces, *e:iccept the Janieariei^, whb, ani- 
mated by the^'presence and example of' their •gallant 
tnonatth, seamed to- di^fy fl& mortal t>nDwess; they 
stood firm like a rock, -Which, tinmdved^ sustains the 
•urging billows. 'This fortmd^e fotce, t^omposed 
of troops of known superiority, and led by the Turk- 
ish sultan,who fought with prodigioiis valor, stiUlield 
the fortune of the field ddubtful, when Tameiiane was 
-seen adv»icing undfer tlie -green flag, at the head of 
'5ft,000. chosen cayalrj^^ the- splendid guards of ihecon- 



i[uei%ir of dus eastr At dint ihomeot the bat^ wa> 
jrenewedf ited |he }«uaBii^es, npiw jseaity suirQUodedy 
fought with amdzmg braveiy around the person of 
%h«ir kitig. Bat. diey werevoverwhelfned a« with an 
irrtmtiby torrent^ and Be^azefr, ccmttary to his own 
determination, was; tsaken ali^e, with many of hie 
guarden 

It is reiate() by ^omie. hktoiians tiiat Tamerlane de^ 
manded of Bafazet, wjftca brought before him, what 
Jie would h»^; d$^ iri#i faim^ provided fonune had 
deeiared in his iavon The captive monarch sternly 
and hanghtUy replied, ^ I wotdd have put you in. an 
iron cage, and carried you for a^ show all over my 
kingdom.'^ ^^ The same," said Tamerlane, ^^ shall be 
,done to yourself ;''—^^and was accordio^y doiic with* 
outdels^* 

Tatperlane, having rescued the Greek emperov, 
and freed Europe from immediate danger, by hdn^ 
bling the Turkish power, retained into Asia ; and sui> 
duing Syria and Palestine, proceeded to Egypt and 
Persia, and returned, after a period of eight years, to 
Samarchand^ dii^ugh the mrd^e countries of Asi^. 
He 19 represented as a priioce of great moderation, 
sel^command, and of a mild and amiable temper* He 
was adored.and almost deiEed by his subjects. His 
•reign was long and prosperous, and his dominions we 
thought to have been nearly as extensive as those of 
Russia, con^ehending aoonsiderable portion of the 
known world. The emperor of Hindostan claims di- 
rect descent from Tamerlane, whose lineal descend- 
ants also led the Tartars in the conquest of China, 



«nd, eC condeqiwnce, nowpofeseas the'^W'ofi€& of Cliiilli 
and India, and goverii a third piff^.Gf ^lie^om^^spe- 

The Tart^ interfered m^ vt63ffe wkli the OttcNUaft 
Turks, b^t left them gradually to P6eov<^ Ironi so 
great a blow. Nor were the diristian prkices able to 
avail themselves of this fevorable opportunity to tote^ 
pletie the nun of so formidable a fee» Sefyman L 
the son and successor of fi^aet,dterivied courage and 
fortitude from Ms Other's misfbrttme ; and<x>tleeti«ig 
the shattered remains t>f his fbrc«») 'soon appeared ett 
^e head of a& army whieh was aUeto keepiiiie ^eti. 
So severe a chedfc of the Tutks, however, pisolraected 
the capture of Constahtmople for near a century. Bo- 
1} man was succeeded by MaTiomet I«...he by Amu- 
rath IL...and be by Mahom^ the great. Thtsprineb 
took Constantinople in the year 1453, which was fol- 
lowed by the subjugation of all Greece. The T^ots, 
under tfie succeeding reigns, becanoe the most formi- 
dable power in Europe, till, in the reign of Soly- 
fnanthe magnificent, A. D. 15^6,after subduingHun- 
'garj% and carrying off 200,000 prisoners, that great 
prince advanced into Austria, and laid siege to Viea- 
na. But on the approach of Charles V. at the head 
of a great army, he raised the siege, and retired into 
his own dominions, doubdess rememberingthe &Ac of 
Bajazet* This, however, carries us beyond the pe- 
riod which was to be the subject of the present chapter. 

As the brevity of this Compend will not a!io#^ 

to enter agjun particularly on the Turkish Mstory, be- 

*fere we dtsmiss that article it wiB he property staito a 



few Uungs .wlueh dp nc^ pr^pedy l^long to thyi c^iaD- 
ter» Thone was pfpbsibly never a race of monarchs 
of equal abilities for war with the Ottoman race, a9 
far jULtpthe rpigp ofSolyman the magoi&cent. They 
werQ^QprUioly gre^ in the ait of govenuog a turbw* 
lenf^ and licentious race of nien> as well as in the &eld 
of .tis^e« And what is 9iaitt^r of the highest admi?- 
jratiooy every succeeding t^igfi seemed to eclipse the 
fQK:mer i and the deeds xd the. father were forgotten 
in the ^superiw ej^oiti^ of ^ son. JVIahomettbe 
greaty who too](.Cops|antinople, is universally allowed 
to hayet^ea a laoiit p^dyiUc aad accoxnglished prince^ 
9A jj|«UL as thfif^eatest commander of his time. B^ 
the greatest of the Torkish en^perora was Solyman 
the. magnificent. In him were combined the first 
qualities of the soldier and s^nlesmaa. He was fierce 
and fidrious as Bajazet«...^i^^ul and crud as Mfihomet 
the great } besides which, he displaye4 a grandeur 
aiy^ jiigni^ of qund which no Turk ey^ did before, or 
after hinw In his reign the Turkish empire gained 
its utmost height of power and glory ; and though 
evep his successors cannot j^enerally. be styled w?ak 
prii|ces, yet the empire hats experienced an uniform 
and prpgressive : decline; ^and> it has b^en thought, 
would one day faU|)efore the power of Russia. 

Notwithfltand^ the^gfie^t abilities of the Turkish 
cjupetors* it vmst be confessed that their characters 
were extremely unlovely,, even to a man. AU their 
good qualities were deeply shaded with cruelty and 
stalled, wHh blood. . They commonly asqended the 
tbjj9«ic t^P.^^gl^ thf bipod of their nearest relation«^ 



is Air «tS¥61tKlAl. csow»ei«B^ 

and we m^ a|ypl]r tcr them the strongs metaiiAidrnp* 
jMed to Siiheon and Levi bylAieirfaitia* f aneb :~-i«r^ 
9titanents cfcmeltg'xtrt in thrir haiiiaticnM 

The word T«ri, it is said, stgctifies a wanderer^ot 
tanished man. Scnxtt writers hsve conjectured' thistt 
tbe Turks are descendmits of the Jews, tr of the ten 
ttibes of Israel. From whatever sourte they spfaeg", 
ihejr erected a mighty fabric of power and tloinfatitm^ 
&ad could the course rfeiirpire be represented by^ a 
fine drawn through states and ioBgdofm, it wtnM 
pass through Turkey, shice diere was certainly at¥m# 
when the Tu^s wi^re the most powerful ttat^km In 
£xm)pe, and, if we except China, pet4iapsr#Ee most 
powerful in the wotU? 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE SAME COlimNirED...aMPOlCf A*NY tJlSCOVEltXEff 

AMD improvements; 

^ J\S the Crusades effected a general change 
of character in Europe, they, in fabt, laid the foui>» 
dationfor,and,in reaHty,kiffoduced the da^n of that 
grand event, commonly "^ called ih^ revival cfktter^* 
The Crusades had, in some meastire,i6osenedthe 
fetters of the' feudal system, and diffiisedk spirit xtf 
enterprise through Europe, when commerce, wtdch 
bad long been limited to Italy, began feJniove norik* 
wani, along the shores of the continent \ and Ghent . 
Ibid Bruges, and the towns which afterwards fbrmed 



Ihe h^if o£ tfie e^^^nraled-ibikseiitk league^ begait to 
gtov nunoiiS'iBt £<!ut>pH6« * 

T^Jwanfethe dhsG^fiist 13th cmtiny^the Crttsades 
iHKl^eeS^red^ and aA the cfanetfian acquisitions^ in Asia 
haidMimiQtothehaadffof^te Turics. The iHieete 
rf commerce had jxistbegnn-to move, and nmnb^lesi 
etttei)Mttse» and -inn^t?v cn <e m& were yet in ^ nascciA 
statc^ iriken a discovery ^was made of the highest inh# 
fOTtance to Ae tsommeit^ and literaiy worid* The 
diffiailtjr and danger of-yoyagm at sea had, from the 
eazibst ages, operated as a powerfid; hnpedimcnt tb 
navigaiien. It frecjiteiDiy hajppenfed tkaib a long coni 
tinuftd obiK^Bflidion of the heavj^l^ bodies, in st^rmj^ 
seasons, wa» attended with most dreadfbf coiis^ 
quentes to whole fleets, which were driven on shore, 
without any possible means of foreseeing or avoid- 
ing the danger. In the year ISOOthe magnetic pow- 
er to give polarity to' metallic bodies wa^ discovered 
to be of ii^rtance in navigation, and a compass Was 
coristnicted/which, at all limes, would inst^ndy re- 
fer the piiot to toy point or course he wished to know* 

Upon this discovery, in«mmcTs4>k . difficoldes at- 
tending navigation vanished, and the fearless mariner 
traversed the maiki oceans, under a surer guide than^ 
transient View of the sun 9c stars* ' The discoveiy 
of the mariner's compass was attended with vast con- 
lequences to mankind* It opened innumerable soiiit 
ces of communication, intelligence, and improvementj 
and was a grand epoch to all commercial nations. It^ 
fin short, gave a new fac0 to the old worid,and brought 
ancw'worldtoligia^ .. i . . . . 



, . I£ the inanippr> qompais fo^^^ed a oilw Jixifl (ffmd 
Ittra in navigatioa, an imrentioa took place io th^ fol« 
loivi^: ceatuiy, A.JD. 1441, of stip. greater intgor* 
twct in the Uteraiy worldi md of more extensiye in* 
j^uence in the revival of iettei^, vi?* .the-^it of Bi^nt* 
|pg. Befox^e tim won(L&rfui invention, Jiooi^.were 
acarce,, and bore m exp^bitant p/ice* They: could 
only be multiplied by (be slow an4 painful qppx^oq 
1^ copying one. after an^itber ; - gnd poor and labpi^ng 
jpMKipk could neither .pu;ph2ise> nor. transcribe. jj^m. 
*JBut printing multiplied book^ beyond Qal^^^^^<;^9!^^^4 
jfidjxc^ their price in the ssj^ ,pi:t?portion,i sq. th^ 
ify^ ymM is now full of books ; and pap^r^^on wj^ch 
jb printed the mp^t .useful 9nd elqgant producttoi;}^ of 
gj^niufi, costs but a littlp ^dore than blank^p^n, .JBjr 
^^se meana^ useful leayming b€^;apa to be generaM^ dif- 
Juaed through Europe. 

, In Qonnegtion. with the first mode of. p^inijnjg;, if we 
jQonsider the ys^uable improyemi^nt of the Stereo? 
type, in which all the letters are con;ecdy foraged o& 
the face of one solid pls^e, and there remain unalter- 
able, we cannot but be filled with admiration, and, I 
think, must give the invention an honor second to 
jaone but that of alphabetic^ writing* 
. In the xmdst of the gradually increasing light of 
i^cience, a few men, in various, parts of Eurppe, seem 
Io have beeq able to tear oflF, at once, the palpable 
veil of darkness from m^ns' minds, and to, consume, 
in a moment, the mighty masses of wood, bay, and 
atubble. which ignorance and superstition had Ibeen 
heaping upon science for a thousand years. 1^ 



sames of Erasmas, aful Grotios, and PulfeBdorf merit 
the highest honor in. the iHustriou^ list of the fatheri 
of Bterature. Andv in this period, Christopher Co* 
lumbus, a native of Genoa, planned and executed tlie 
grandest enterprise ever uodertaken by man. From 
his knowledge of the figure of the'gtobe, he conjeo* 
tured there must be a faftbaiciog continent to operate 
«s a counterpoise to the old one* 

For several years Cokmnibus petitioned- tke courts 
of Etirope In vtktu At length iie was famished yrHk 
m coDtettpCtble squadton of strips, by tfle court of 
"Spaiir, and commtssiotied to go and seek fcr the new 
woiM in the western ocean* Braving llie dan gei s tf( 
an nUenown sea, and llie mudnies of his more bot^ 
teroos and tempestuous sa%>rs, he performed Ae a^ 
venturous voyage, and discovered a^ continent. Tlis 
grafitttde of Spsm rewarded Ins serviees with ehaint 
and a dungeon ; and mankind have mended the mat* 
ter, by caJfing a quarter of the gtebe, wlnehr he diiM* 
eovcred, after Ameriais, a Fforentine piJot, about as 
much-entitled to that honor as BamfieM Carew, king 
of the gypsies, or Tangrolipix, the Turkish chieftain*' 

We have now given the reader a *ricf sketch of 
Ac causes whkhrsused the nations of Europe into a 
state of improvement and civilizaiion, after the reign 
of darkness and barbarity for so many ages. It now 
oriy remains that we consider their progress und* 
dte more auspiciovrs ihftucntc of sdeftce, tnofaKt^'^ anA 
reKgiott. 
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CHAPTER y, 

IRIET HISTORICAL VIEW Of THE NATIONS OF BIT* 

• . ■ . 

ROPE, FROM TH^ WXTEENTH CENTUHy XO Tttl 
, PRESENT DAY* 

GERMAKY. 

IJURINQ a ooai^Kterab)e p«rt ef the t6ds 

r^ex^myy fiuitipe wa# goverofd by ipooiEiarcb^ wbos€ 

' liticomfnon abilities enabled them to improve ^ sc^ 

^^Bii&^jo{ gs^^ri;m^vA0 , CbfurksV. He^y VlILFraft- 

^ L and Sc^man.tbe magp^fic^t weire^ ttmoftOosft 

in^e gfeai drama,, of wbidb allE^ropa was t^ies^ge ; 

. $nd. each suCceediiig year hel^ up n^w sceaita to tl^ 

.poiitic]aa,.hisloriaO| aiidpbilo$9pher« , , . 

, The po^ti^ity of Chajrlem^giie^ held < tb^ tjuroae of 

.Garmaiiy fqv an hundred years^:w]Efcen tibey iire]^ re« 

|ected by the prkices of .the empke^asul Conrad, duke 

of Fraaconia, wa^- elevated t9 the imperial dignity.*^ 

Since that tiote tjlie monarchy has been. elective. Va* 

rious families enjoyed the dignity, and the ejD^ire^ was 

' constantly engaged in wars with France, wkh tbe jmor** 

/therfi pq^ers of ^.urope^ with the P^pe, or with the 

Turks* During tlie reign of Charles V. the German 

v^n^ire seemed to be at its utmost point of ekv^iony 

and was abl^s to preserve a lofty and menacing atti« 

^lude towards the nei^bcnring powers ^ %o that ev^Q 

the greatest of all the Turkish monarchs was wilijiig 

to retire at the approach of Charles V« ra^r than t# 

endure a confli(:t with that powef^ prin«e» 



\ 
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PeAaps ho nation^forthe spaceof twenty centutks,^ 
ever prordnced more^good soidiers,or underwent more^ 
hard fighting than the Germslns. And aldKnigh the 
imperii dignity of Germany has been regarded as the 
first in Europe, yet the essential defects interwoven w 
the frame a&d constitution (^ the Germanic body have- 
rendered Jt weak, andriiable to decay and dissolutioti* 
Since flie reign of Charles V. -its - importauGe among^ 
the betiigerent powers cifEumpe hlis, for tl!» most 
part; experienced a gr^Sdifiil di^Uete. *- 

. A vjicancy in^the impei^althrone^is sispptled %y ^|i 
cledttoal college, eonsisting of nine electors, viz. the 
iAirdiliishop of Mente, the ArchhisliDp of Triers^ thc^ 
Ardimhop of Cologne^ the Ekc^tbr ^^ohemia, the 
El^toref Saxc^ii^fthe Elector of Braiidedburgh, th^ 
Elector of Pidatin^, atid^he Elector, of- Hanover*^*--* 
But^we^can'SaylUlle-mwr^ of the Germanic body, in 
this pla^eil^ipi^iat it cQoi^ists of about 300 petty t>nn* 
ces, who ace almostinitependeiitin^eii: b^f^n.d^minJ 
ionk^^-Maay of tliofte princes are proxid, poor, dnd 
oppresfitive} and tlietr subjects zxt servile/stupid, andt 
iMibnftssive. TheCiermsm empire is a vast, uivwieldy 
body, more , kept together by the pressure of exterf 
nat calces, than; by any ibtemal prindpd^eof u^idn. 

Germany- has {^xxlticted vast number s of learned and 
ingemou»men. ' IncisefuldiBCOv'eiles andinventions$ 
their "ploddingatid'apparently' heavy genius has pen- 
haps esfcislkd ^t of every* nation In the world. But 
it is ardently to beiwished that the Germans had a het« 
ter- government, and mipre virtue* It is, alae^ ! too ob^ 
servaUe^^ tfa«te8seii|ial4iS!3[ie{ice8 ij;^^ these impor^itit 
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V^^am^A the a*bitiP»* ^*^t«*^S«»<i^«f 
^. ether Europewi pow«%|irwM» «**^ 

Chiffls* V. after h»vsng »<M '••^^^^V^ r^ <rf its 

Spain, aad the low cowitnes. ^^*P "Ti^ or 

^, «ore ft. for -^t^^t^^hi^^^ 
for a mook thai^a sftoOBrch. But !-»»«»? • 
bU public career with greats rMWKW *^J^ 
^r,a» of modern Umei. To '«^!»»^^,': 
iu«tnou8, thereftM», by KHne grand «»»tot, ije « 
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To diis measQre He' was kitpeibd by two ttioti^'es^-^ 
finitf that he night eaublkh biff own power and fame 
as a ceiiqueror««-aiid, secondly, that, in the name of 
ike holy church, he might take vengeance on an apos- 
tate, heredcai, and reprobate nation, who, si&ce ch^ 
lime of Henry VIIL had rebetted ugatiist the See of 
Rc^!fte« 

PUiip, determined on this important enterprise, 
made the naost active and powerful exertions, Th« 
porte of Eumpe, from the mdiath of the Elbe to the 
Straits of Gibraltar, rcfsounded with* naval preparak 
fioQs r and at len^h a^fle^t was put to sea, pompous^ 
V^]fkd the inpbi&tiff arma^ of siaeahnosl stifikievt 
to sfaadof the Brltl(A channeL^ This armada carried 
not 01^ a jgreat-army thought sufflttent to carry off 
^Ag^amd by handfiib) and all kiad»of military stores, 
i^t a tnnhltiide of priests, fa<dy iatblers, confeasort, 
Uid inquisitors, together with a court of inquisition 
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complete, with idl s&rts^of engines and instruments of 
torture belonging to that hellish tribunal. With these 
^htyiittetkded to enter upon die conversion of such 6t 
^ English people as should escape the sword. • Tluft 
^WBbteiorouily described by Hogarth : 

** Th«xealot» priests^ wkhtighteeu&h/opes^ 
•* Prepare their axes, wheels, and ropes, 

" To bend the stitf-ncck*d sinner : 
** Jiot sliovld tbey fiink in coming over, 
•* TV Old Nick may fish 'twixt France and Dover, 

•• And catch a glorious dinner.'* 

THe king of Spain, as the duke of Coventry bluntly 
told queen EUaabeth, had^ ^^ti^r wrong sow b^ the ear. 
I'hat illustrious ^een found means to ward off the 
^BCiM|iii{f ditoger/Kid mdi an almost fakModless vv^ 

c 
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lory on her |M»t) aawtlie ^imimXbttP armdby ia^tst 
course <>f a kw days, ittlefty destroyed. As tfae.*ar^ 
mada approached, they^ were met by the Engliak fit^et^ 
commanded by Admirsd. hard Howard and Sk f r^i* 
eia Drake i and the Spanish ships, to the amount o£ 
nearly one hundred sail, were hurtit, sunk, or taken :* 
the remnant were dispersed and test in a teaptpc^ s 
laid a few of them- atten^ptnig to make their es- 
cape round the northofScfodbiidvwerepidied up,oao 
byone^or wrecked on Aie ^ahoab^ ^f the Orkney or 
Hebride islands* 

Exceptii^ thia celebrated escpedi^on, Philip: IZ^^did 
litUe during hia ingtoraoua reign, but murder and tmw 
ftieht the proiestsMita' in the low co^mtneii, ^id^ise 
provinces revoked fsom him» erecied. the staadaidof 
Uber^, and, after a long and bloiddy war, g«ixied tbeir 
freedom imd independence, which diey m^Matanne4 
*wkh dignity and honor. For uesatly a century, tbe^r 
disputed the empire of the sea with Brit^iiK But 
they no longer esust a& a free peopk« They are le^ 
ever swallowed up- in die v<Mtea^ of the Fri^Qch t^Ot 
lution. 

Whatever shadow of lib^ty existed in Spste^ utam 
exterminated by Ghasrles V« aad Pldiip IL * And 
their succeflsors,though among the feeblest of princes, 
feigned and tyranntKed at pleasure. Wfaen^ by th* 
policy of Lewis XIV, the crown of Spain was trans- 
j^rrcd to the house of Bmirbon^ it served radattf to 
jeUmtnish than to increase the mportance of the £^^cu» 
ish monarchy. Since France has becmne a npMe^ 
4ftDder the mihl adminiitratiott of Nap0le<»f - Sfsim 
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9Ct0rcAy49SPW asmime the «t]rle or atiitude of iiide^ 
pettdeoce, but is subfuiastvely waityig to receive the 
frateruil embrace, whkb ^hall forever unite her to 
the great naiioum 

The geographer wiQ perceive Portugsdi on the map 
of Europe ; aad the. historian will find that it was 
once of some cooseqoenee as an independent state : 
its present insigoificance, however, and its general 
depcndance on its more powerful ne^hbors, rendeiy 
it not worth our w&ile to notice, its history in this verf 
curwHy survey of nations. 

The reader will indulge us in a few reflections om 
^ hsatoiy of Spain, before we quit that article. It 
is aOowed by . all geogps^ers thi^ Spain possesses a 
mctst delightful dimateand productive soil. '^ No 
^ton," aays Gttthrie^ *^ owes so much to nature^ and 
>o little to industify and art> tor their subsistence, as 
Spaitu" They have acacce any winter. Their sunv^ 
niers aoe long and delightful* Thdir lands produce^ 
^d almost spontaneously) all the substaotiab, and we 
m^ add^ all the luxuries of life* • Nature seems to 
have designed it as one of the most charming coun- 
tries in the world* It is of gre^ extent. It b sur- 
rounded by the noblest oceans and seas : it abounds 
^th excellent harbors, and possesses every naturri 
advantage, both internal and external, which a nation 
«ottld wish. 

But what does Spain contain ? what are its inhabl* 
tSQts, its government, and its character i The popu- 
^tion of Spain is :diin. Its inhaUtants, if we may 
^y oathe testimony of txwelkrs, are a poor, laajr, 
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idle^ dim, ijjnorant race 'bf almost scro^savages. 
The ir government, tho)|gh despotic, is weak, and 
their name and character, as a natiap, are oonteiii{iti* 
ble. * . ., * 

One essential cause of all this, we may diw;over i|i 
the gold and silver drawn from the mioes of M exic# 
and Peru. By an abundance of those precious met* 
aVs, they were aggnmdized, corrupted, inebriated, and 
undone. When the Spaniards conquered . Me^ca 
and Peru, and it was discovered that the bowels of 
the eardi poured forth such inexhaustible streamB of 
wealdi, they thought no object worthy of their pur- 
suit but gold and silver^ They pursued no other ob- 
ject, and soon became dependfint on their neighbors 
for every article of commerce. The. gtdd and aiteer 
joi Spainre warded and enriched the treasures of evety 
industrious nation in Eg^pe, and left the Spaniards 
« poor, proudy and dependant* 

By the same means, the Spanish colonies in South 
America were ruined* In imitation of thetr mother 
country, they despised every pursuit but that of Ait^ 
ging up the shining ore. They. despWed agricuU 
ture«— they neglected commerce*— -they disregarded 
every art and every science but that of getting the 
precious metals* And what are they, even at this 
day? They are S])aniards, and Indtaas, and mon- 
grels* They m ay revolt from Spain a thousand times, 
yet if they do not revolt from her charicter and con- 
duct, and from their own* it will do tliem Qo good. 
Miranda- may revolutioaEse them ; yet, if they are 
not n^de a laborious, industriotts, agricultural^ com* 
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mercial people, they will be only revoluted from bad 
to worse ; — ^it will avail them nothing. , 

How different from their conduct was that of the 
British colonies, now the United States ! They had 
no mines of silver and gold. They had before them 
the boundless forests of an unciihivated continent, and 
beneath their feet a productive soil. But what caa 
resist persevering industry ! The forests melted 
away ; the lands wifere cultivated ; the people became 
numerous, prosperous, and powerful, and, in little 
more than one century, the country became the most 
flourishing and happy of any' in the universe. 

S^ain ha^'had the advantage of very few men <rf 
uncommon learning or genius«r The revival of lite- 
rature wis the least beneficial to her bf any nation ia 
Europe. She can boast, indeed, of a Tostatus, said 
to be the most voluniinous writer, in theology, that 
ever wrote ; but his writings, it is also said, are re* 
marlable for nothing but their bulfc.,..and are showa 
as a prodigy, consisting, if I tnistake not, of above 
fifty volumes in folio. Crushed beneath the double 
tyranny of kings and priests, the arts and sciences 
could never flourish in Spain. There the gloomy 
reign of superstition has run its full length, and, withv 
out any clieck, has displayed all its horrors. As te 
the people of Spain, it ' is of little consequence how 
soon they change masters. Their condition cannot 
well be worse, nor,' indeed, can it well be made better. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE SAME CONTINUED«ftFRANCE» . 

/ Jl O every EngliBhtm^) and to ev^^iy AMer^ 

kan, the^history of France^ next todiatof-£tig^tid, 
jis^ Ijy far, the most imiporUttit of ^oijr £uropeaii iiis>> 
tory« The French^ for many agesyhsiv^ been.a l»9i«^ 
polite, and scientific people; and the power of Ft^smce^ 
its central situation ^nd (^tifound pQlicy, have {[iirea 
it, stncQ tHe tifHes of Cfan'Iemagnet and es|)eei^^ 
aince the reign of Francis L extensive connec^ott 
.with aU the principal concerns of £anq>ei 

For the long period between th^ i»iitl^ and six- 
teenth centuries^ the fortunes of France^ like those <tf 
the rest of Europe, were fluctuating and umteady. 
At each return of prosperity^ however, Aey rose 
higher on the general scale, and gained a more com* 
ms^ding situation. In the first part of the 15th ^en« 
jtur}% Henry V. of England conquered France — ^re- 
4)eived, m Paris^ the fealty of the French nobility^ ^id 
the crown of France seemed apparently co^rmed to 
him and his posterity. But Henry dying in the 34t)i 
year of . his age, the valor of the -celebrated maid «f 
Orleans restored the drooping afiatrs of France, se^ 
tied the crown firmly on the hejd of Charles VIL 
isnd within ten years after France was a £kitisfa pro- 
vince, she was again independent... .more powerful 
than she had ever been«...and was nearly able to have 
conquered Britain, then governed by Henry VLthe 
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feeblest and^r^o^mberable ofall'th^ English mbrlft 
archau » ) 

In virtue of that conquest, the kings of England 
have ever since poiiipouslj styled themselves kings of 
Great^Britain, France, and Ireland* » 

: Francis 1. though one of the most accom]:ttshed 
pmces of his tiikie^ spent a Iting rdgn in planning 
Bchemes of amUcioa, which proved abortiveM^nn waul 
generadl^ unsuccessfiil, and in artf«i arid tedious n^ 
godstioaa^sn which he- was a match for any of hid co^ 
aenporaries. Disappointed in his hopes of being 
decsed emperor of Genxiany, his whole life was a 
ace&e of rivaiship with Charle» V. the successful cai^ 
didate for dot hi^ dignity. Tl^slow^and suHdh 
temper of Charks«..«hts cool and profound thought*.*, 
lusrfirm tod even courage always gave him the ad^ 
.vantage^of .Francis, when hi projecting there was dan* 
ger of-diCi niultte influence of passion, or when tn ac* 
tion there was danger of temerity* 

III the tOui^e of their cotaiteotions, which were per* 
peliuily indbittered by persond animo^ty, and which 
£Ould only end with life, Francis.^ unfbrtUKitely be*^ 
canse Charles' prisoner. An advatitage so great and 
decided as. tfais^ wm^ forever have mmed almost 
any piinee but Francis. In the tnie spirit and chsf^ 
racter of « Frenchman^ Francis bore this calamity 
with as equal a mind as most men bear prosperity. 
He soon gained his freedom^'^in spite of the wiles of 
his ensnaring conqueror* By an address, which few 
mooarchs ever possessed but himself, he wound his 
tarttto&i coKOM out'of a lai^ymdi of difllcultitg with<« 
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•utAriado^to assist him, amlfiltftid Kinftdf able 
•nee more to look his powerfi:d rival in the face* 

It is an uncommoh case, that Francis, notwithstand- 
ing his numerous misfortunes, and the failure of most 
of his favorite schemes, at His death, left his kingdom 
far * more powerful^ prosperous, and vespectSA»te than 
be found. it* It was his lot to contend with very po^ 
tent enemies; but Fraticis was a most accomplished 
|>rince. Such was the benevolence, the amiableness, 
the urbanity of his mind and character, that bis court- 
iers loved him as a brother, and his subjects, in gen- 
eral, irevered and respected him asafathen .Hismore 
powerful rivals'^merited far. less of their 5ubjac::ts, aad 
enjoyed their affections fer*les& than he did,^' It is 
the remark of an excellent historian that die reputa< 
4lon and fame of Francis have risen in piboportion as 
Aose who came after him. had- oppertunitjrto'per^ 
^eive the permanent benefits his administrafidh con- 
ferred upon his people. , " 

It will be impossible for us to speak ifistinctly of 
&e kings of France. It being the design of this brief 
\v survey merely to convey to the young reader a gene- 
ral idea of the rise, progress, and character of nations. 
There is one event, however, in the succeeding reign, 
which renders it proper to call up the successor of 
Franda to view. ' , - 

Francis I. was succeeded by his son Henry' IL 
who was a prince not unworthy of the character of 
his illustrious father. His wars with Germany were 
generally more successful 'than those of Us prede- 
e^Bsor, whose hosdle temjper toward that iieigM>or» 



iag. pcwer iiQ^ h»d iTarpeiy imbibeid. Tlits prnitae: tocdk, 
Calais from the English ; snios vtkich time they have 
had no footiiig in France. He waa kiUedat a tournaM> 
mtnt by Count MoBtgamery^ A..D. 1559. 

Tke hisytory of Frai»% from tKifi period till the 
reign of Lewis XiV. commonly caUed the Augustam. 
age of Frsmce, opens an ardent; and interesting scene 
of policy, chicanery^ the caprice of fortune, cmelty, 
bravety, and some virtue. , Several grcoX familiecr and 
illustrious cbaractera rose tikto public vieir. Thm- 
houses of Guise, Coiide» and Baurbon, became celo^. 
brated tbroi;ij3^ £ui:q^; an4 by their tititrigues and 
oonspsn^ies, ni&uenced not only ^ Frei^ goven^ 
mentyand shook the tfaione, but governed the poUtics 
of EvGCOpe. Hie prdtestant tt^vm i&i aaade great 
progress in Fraaice, and being espoused by many veiy 
powerful men^ persecutions' termhiated in civilwara^ 
and in someof the most horrid series of kAobd and 
<3iielty recorded in history. The horrors of the ma»> 
aacre of St.. Bartholomew's day, in 1572, exceeds aQ 
the powers of description* Thirty thousand persons 
peri«h^ in ope mgbt in Paris and other partaof Fraac^ 
among w.hpm fell the famous admiral Collgni. This 
was dutiagthe nunority of the bloody. CharUs IX. ' 

The prjjtestants were led by the prince of • Conde^ 
9nd the catholics by the (tuke of Guise, two of the 
most celebrated personageff, as well as able eomman- 
derspf thjcir t^me. Rivers of blood were shed, and 
all the resources jof a grefit and numerous^people we^ 
esdiausted in various, struggles, while it still seemed 
doubtful whether the scale would turn in favor ©f 



>pt)le«lHltiim or of Rosier jM[t]^derat as«MlftiMdoBS» 
wummatAf and plc^ o£«[V^Hf kind filled ereiy cofser 
«f Fjraiice mdi tenror j the b)a«dbBst fiiitodtie» maim* 
toned the whole nation with gniit, and reodex^iedil 
f^ a l^d of blood." The Geiman princes^ the Pdpe, 
ihe kings of Spain and Ei^^and w^^ astvi^t ^7 ^^it 
emtasarsea^ in^hi$8€ene of borroir, and ahetted4»ck 
pattyi as they. wete led by interest or incUnaiiosu 

In the midst t>rtheae caa»ootipBa the celebrated 
* Henry IV4 ascended the throne of ^xaece^ He gain- 
ed that lofty. emiocncety makkg his. way Aroiig^ 
aniobed^sa impedim^ita. ^ Among many expe^oota^ 
he resented to one which the pdittcian natay jo^y^ 
hat the impartial narrator of truth cannot m^stkm 
bi^ with dka^irabation* He abjured the .pjE90ti»M:ant^ 
nd embraced the cs^hoiic religion, aathe opiyftepa 
which could advamce him to .the dm>ne< : Thia was 
regarded as a pious fraud, since it m i^neraUy heMe¥>- 
4id.that he never altered his sentiments conee»iing,re- 
U|^on, and that he atili determined, as seonjas oppoxw 
l»mty should' present, to £aivor.and establtrii tkt pro- 
teataat cause. But providence seems. to haveidetei^ 
Jiuoed th^t that, unhappy country, so dee^ p^Buted 
by the blood of innocence, should never be pacged 
but by the Mood of the guilty.* 

As of the illustrious Henry V. of £ng^ttd,.so of 
■Henry IV. of France, we cmx c»>ly conjocitire what 
Iwould have been the result of a long reign, by the 
'fcriUiant ea^rioits which he performed in a very.sh«rt 
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bf diec<nQp«ebeaMv4 view»oMbj tbe su3aii|M«&e8ff ibe 
deirfliosy tbe {pttacbiir of miod hi» 4isfilayed ia ach 
•hoita cioxer. 

Hemy ap{^ed hbnMll w^ wonderfid address to 
the ^fyk% ef govefmneBf^ and especially to aindkHrs^ 
tke coa^tioQ of hi$ sabjects^ Iti^diese important aad 
benetolel^t pursi^ts he - was ^id^d by the cdtebrated 
<hiheof Su%v ^ abtests^ateaittaaof his time* In 
159Bf he puUMbed the figunoiis e^ct of Nanta, which- 
gave free liberty c^ emi^e^ce to the protestams; aod 
aBowad ^^m\vk the.. puUic exerdtse of dieir reli^oo.^ 
He eaK^pfiragdd^ aiid waif 'mi^s^y $he fomider id th^ 
fiik iBi6bQu£M:tories ill FrM^e^ 

This itIftBtiiolst j^Q«:e vas^aftwss i fiaied u» \m cha> 
riot in the (Msceets ofPso-i^, in >6ip, by a wretched 
enthusiast, jviiose nasie ^oidd peyer have poUuteil 
&e page of history. 

The tmir and sfciccesfior of Benry IV* ^waa Lewi* 
XIIL ' He, by dle.aid 0ftb< powerful and aiiU>itioiia 
RicUieii,crU8hffd, at crnoe, the nascent liberties of 
Fnmce* He'VKdalad die r^hts of conscience, (k* 
prived die pto^stants of every privilege, and put a^ 
period to the religious struggles which had subsisted 
for nearly a co^iir), and had* destroyed above iC mil* 
lion of men* ' 

Boriiig'Ritb&eu's adlKuni^ratlon, the famous pi^ 
testani4ei^e was formed among the northern pow» 
ers, at die head of which was the great Gustavus* 
Adolphus, king of Sweden. Thb formidable com- 
binatioftin £|vor. of protestantisai> Ivtuch severely 
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ihobit the -Gr^TiMn dwttM, ivas oyig^anod lif tbe-|ir^^ 
feutut policy^ and wad tb« fdaii^f Riohlku, the veiy 
man who ha4 pertecutod'and dMtMjFed that cauae in 
France. 

The reign of Lewis -XilL prepared France for the 
Ad^stuft of modem ttaeiea ; and dying in 1643» he 
kfe as hk successor, his son, die cekhrated^LevFisXIV* 
ihen in his minority^ The kingd^n was disturbed, 
and torn by factions and ifit^siine broit^* The pro* 
testants gathered strength on the deaib of Bkbfou, 
and Lewis, and were headed by a prince* of Coad«, 
far more celebrated dian the fot^ner ; and ^e cadio* 
lies were led by the truly famous manbal Tutfenne* 
The mother of the young king assumed the adounis* 
tration^ and, by the policy of Cardinal Mat^iint, mot 
only governed France, but was^aiile to manwivre die 
diplomatic corps of every couit in Europe. 

The affairs of the French government had bees con* 
ducted with such consummate skUi, that Le#is.Xiy. 
when he assumed the rieins, found Himself one of the 
most absolute monarchs in the wovld, Karly m bis 
teign, he had the discernment and goodforumeto ap* 
point, as his first minister, the great Colbert^ as he if 
very justly styled. 

The. glory of France has been esseniiaSy owing to 
the abilities and virtue of a series of great men; who 
tat at the helm of administration. In this respect, it 
is probable that no nation, in any age, was ever so foiv 
tunate as France. For more than a century, without 
any cessation, the reins of govenim^nt were hold- 
^n with strength^ subility, dignity, and vi^ddou They 
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werchoMen by men of the greatest genius,...the most 
extensive vicws..-th€ clearest foresight ; by men of the 
greatest regularity of syBletn ; in short, by men of the 
utmost grandeur and elevation of mind, always actog 
in reference to the subtimest views of national prosper- 
ity and greatness. Such were Sully, Richlieu, Ma* 
zerine, and Colbert, and sotne others. These things, 
however, cannot be said of them all, without sonie qual- 
ifi(;ation. Though aiming, and that successfully, at 
national aggrandizement, yet some of their mcasurei 
were dictated by a degree of cruelty, pride, and injus- 
tice, which cast a mournful shade over the prospect^ 
otherwise splendid and noble almost beyond mortal 
perfection. 

Lewis XIV. aided by such powerful men, enjoyed 
^ ^^^S^ glorious, and important reign : to write the 
history of which, would be, in effect, to write the his- 
tory of Europe, during that period. The diplomatic 
science, If so it may be called, begun by his predeces- 
sors, he carried on with a much higher hand, and pro- 
bably perfected. He found means to fill all the courts 
of Europe with penetrating eyes, listening ears, skil- 
ful hands, and nimble feet. He plotted, negotiated, 
intrigued, deceived, cajoled, and bribed. Men who 
were corruptible, he bribed, and even bought all such 
as were worth his money. 

His abundant success in managing the concerns of 
England, can scarcely be read without laughter, or, at 
any rate, without admiration. Englanc at that time, 
just landed from a disastrous voyage on *^ ae tempestu- 
ous sea olliberty," was governed by the second Charles, 
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a prince who cared fol* nothing biat his pleasures and 
debaucheries. If J-ewis found him raihcr an expen- 
sive retainer, he also found tlie unerring clue to man- 
age him and his people. Money, disposed of with di- 
plomatic skill, did the work. And it is almost incred- 
ibl<^^ that, in spite of all the virtue ©f England 7 Lewis 
did actually govern both ^parties then existing. He 
held them both in his hand at once, and, unbeknown to 
them, he penetrated the counsels, gained the confi- 
dence,, and dictated the measures of both. Bojh whig 
and tory were his tools ; and while he urged on the 
tyranny of the court, and inflamed the, lawless ambi« 
tion of king Charles, he blew up the living coals of pat- . 
riotic fire...organized a most extensive conspiracy, cal- 
led the Rye-house plot, in the bosom of which, iTJjpe" 
rium in imferioy he formed a still deeper plot, to as- 
sassinate the king, and revolutionize the goyernoient. 

Into these dangerous and daring schemes he. drew 
many of the noblest lords of England, and still more 
of the virtuous commons, who were ready to sell their 
lives to save their country ; but who, through an unlucky 
mistake, sold their consciences to get a little money* 
Lewis played the same game in several other courts 
pf Europe, and particularly in Sweden, whose fall 
may be ascribed to French seduction. 

The elevation of France, in this splendid reign, as 
-to her foreign relations, was not more cojaspictious 
than in her internal circumstances. Lewis encoura* 
ged the arts and sciences..., patronized men of , learn- 
ing — and his reign was adorned by several men whose 
names are highly respectable in the republic of letters 
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Ambition was the most conspicuous trait in the 
character of Lewis. But his reign was marked with 
various circumstances of injustice, cruelty, and impoU 
icy. The most notorious of these was the revocation 
of the edict of Nantz, in 1685, passed eighty-seyen 
years before, by his illustridus grandfather, Henry IV. 
This was little better than a law for exterminating the. 
protestants. They fled from his dominions in such 
multitudes, as to leave many places without inhabitants. 
They carried with them, into other countries-, and es- 
pecially into England, the arts and sciences. He lost 
his ablest artisans and mechanics ; and from that time 
and cause, England gained the ascendency over France, 
as a manufacturing people. 

But the latter part of the life of Lewis was as un- 
happy as the first part of it was prosperous : his great- 
ness could not raise him above adversity. For ten 
years, he experienced the bitterest reverses of for- 
tune. The powers of Europe,alarmed at his over- 
grown greatness, and exasjK^rated by his pride ^and 
insolence, formed a combination against him : and 
two men appeared in the field who were able to hum- 
ble his vanity, and rescue Europe from his oppres- 
sion. The Austrian armies were commanded by 
prince Eugene, and the English by the duke of Marl- 
borough, one of the most celebrated commanders of 
modem times, and thought, by some, never to have 
Leen excelled in any age or nation. Marlborough 
and Eugene defeated and cut in pieces whatever for* 
ces he sent into the field : they took from him most 
of hi« cdiicjOests.r,.they entered his dominions with 
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their victorious, arrtiies^ and spread a terror and con- 
«tcrnation not much inferior to that of Henry V. In 
ghort, they shook the foundations of hi^ throne, and 
not only humbled the haughty tyrant, but made him 
tremble for his crown and empire* 

This desolating war was closed at the peace of 
Utr^echt, in 1713 ; and France, by the preposterous 
policy of the British ministry, was saved from a vic- 
torious arm, which was able to have recovered and 
established the claims of Henry V. and to have given 
law to the great nation^ Two years after the peace 
of Utrecht, on the first of September, 1715, Lewis 
XIV,expired,after having experienced the vicissitudes 
of fortune, and exhibited^ an example of this truth, 
that no mortal, however exalted, is beyond the reach 
of the shafts of affliction and adversity, Lewis could 
have shool^ hands with his brother Charles V. in his 
celebrated saying, that ^^ Fortune is like other females, 
because she loves to confer her favors upon young 
mep*** <- 

The ancient monarchy of France, especially du- 
ring the feudal system, was extremely limited* The 
Epirit of freedom and independence which prevailed 
in Europe was no where more visible than in France. 
The people held various important an^ powerful 
checks upon the crpwn. But these, for want of a 
proper balance and distribution of powers, wore grad- 
ually away, and the royal prerogative prevailed against 
justice and unalienable right. Yet still, the flame of 
liberty would, at times, break forth and burn with 
, great strengtli, tiU it was wasted by its own impeta- 
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•sity^ or extioguishcd by the regular advances of des* 
potic power. Next to the reign of Augustus, that of 
Lewis XIV. was^most successful in quelling, silencing,' 
and utterly destroying all notions of civil libertj-, and 
©f equal rights. The French people were severely 
taught to tremble at the power and resentment, of 
Lewis....they were fascinated by his artful, winning, 
and insidious wiles«„they were astonished and wbft 
over by his mumficence«..they were dazzled by 
his glory ; and they were made to believe that to 
** bask in the meridian blaze" of so splendid a mon- 
archy was their highest happiness. 

The reigii of Lewis XV. was distinguished by few 
events worthy of particular notice in this brief survey. 
Ambitious without abilities, and proud without ener- 
gy, his life wasted away in the fading splendors of a 
court so lately illuminated by a monarch of superior 
powers. During this reign, the principal object* 
which will engage the attention of the reader of his* 
tory,wIll be the capture of the island of Corsica.. ..the 
suppression of the Jesuits in France, and the causes 
of the (;radual decline of the powers and iittportance 
of France among the powers of Europe. But for 
^he investigation of lliese subjects, the reader must be 
referred to the histories df France* 

On then 0th of May, 1774, the unfortunate Lewis 
XVI, ascended the throne.^ We have now arrived at 
a period in which our readers are acquainted with 
^any more incidents than am have a place in this 
work. Wt shall close on this article by stating 
% very few things^ which are most commonly kcown^ 
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concerakigoii&of tfaemostimpdrtant, most eventlid' 
revolutions recorded in the aimab of time : a revo« 
lution which derives importance to os on accomit of 
our commercial and political rdations ; and espe* 
daify, by reafon of its very recent dat», and die vasl 
consequences likely to flow from it« 
' It has been generally thought that France never 
Enjoyed a more amiable, a more virtuously disposed 
monarch than Lewis X VL His miafortane firom na« 
tm-e, if it can be called a misfortune, in which both 
kings and people are so generally involved, was die 
want of those extraordinaiy powers ci mind which 
are always useful, anld* on certain emei^gendes, in* 
dispensible for kings. It is dod[>tiuU whether, if he 
had possessed the mental powers of some of his-pre« 
decessors, he would not have suppressed the revolu- 
tionising spirit, and preserved the tranquillity of his 
dominions. So far from doing that, when the storm 
arose, the weaknesses he betoayed enervated the tu* 
mult, drew destruction upon hisisd^i and die guilt of 
innocent blood upon his country. 

We often contemplate with horror the wretched 
sufferings of mankind through the tyranny and op* 
pression of tiiefr rulers. We as often wond^ that 
any rational being, endowed with passions, and ^ afl 
capable of self<liefence or of revenge, will endure what 
tiiree-feurths, nay, what nine-tenths c^ maided en- 
dure from their fellow-creatures who govern them* 
ITiey are insulted, degraded, smd trampled in the 
dust. Their rights are torn from them...«they are 
dei^ved Kii every enjoyment. The scanty earoings 
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ef dmr painlid ]abot% mast be cheerfuUy given up to 
pamper the luxury of a wanton wretch, before whom 
they must x:ringe, and bow, and adore. Why will 
diey endure aU this i Becausye, alas ! their case is 
hopeleaa. Their disease admits no remedy^ The 
e3q>erience of all ages and nations has confirmed and 
iliustiated the truth, that insurrection, revenge^ and 
cevolotion wiU but plunge them deeper in ause.ry, and 
eomplete their destruction. - 

Lewis XIV. as already noted, had exUnguished 
eveiy ray of liberty or even of hope, and his imme« 
diate successor had. neither virtue nor sd>ilitiesto 
remedy the evils of the government, or the sufFeringi 
of the people. The clergy, the nobility, and the kbg, 
were each of them at the head of a separate system 
of tyranny : so that, in addidon to die most cruel 
and odious oppression of the clergy, the people were 
crushed by an immense monarchy, and ground ta 
powder by .a still more formidable aristocracy. Ma* 
ny, therefore, took part in the revolution from a just 
and laudable desire to ameliorate, their condiuoo* 
Having little fear of a worse state, they were deter* 
mined to try to obtain a better. A strong remen^ 
brance of the recent fall and ruiaof the Jesuits taught 
ihem how easy the most powerful men are overthrown^ 
wh^i the multitude are roused and determined ta 
lake vengeance. 

That restless spirit which pre-disposea many for 
tumult and commotion, was a powerful mover in the 
revolution. They love to be in a bustle. The noise 
of an uproar is to them the iiweetest music. Evei^ 
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the cry of fire g^ves them a sweet pleasure, provided 
iheir own hovel is not in danger, because they love 
lo rush with a multitude into any enterprise ; and by 
kow much the greater the number, by so much the 
fiercer their enthusiasm flames. They act upon the 
spur of the moment, and their only motive is the 
grsaification of taste. Although such men are the 
spw^ or froth of society, yet they are necesssry in a 
revolution. Seldom would any great and sudden re- 
tplution take place, were it not for such men : and, 
luckily for the revolutionist, they are found in abun* 
dance in all nations, but especially in France. 

The more enlightened people of France had no 
hope of erecting a free and virtuous republic upon the 
ruins of monarchy. Their utmost wish extended on- 
ly to a salutary reform in government. They wished 
to limit the royal prerogative, and open some pros- 
pect for the encouragement of industry and laudable 
enterprise, by giving security to property. No peo- 
ple will be industrious unless they can be made se- 
cure in the pursuits of their labor. The people of 
France had no security m this respect. A large por- 
tion of their income must go to replenish the noyal 
revenue; uipther portion must be paid into the 
church treasury, to augment the enormous wealth of a 
tyrannical, hsmghty, and vicious clergy. Besides all 
this, every poor man was liable to the exactions 
of his master, land-holder, or temporal lord. 
Each of these species of exactions were ordi- 
liary or extraordinary ; when ordinary, they took a 
great part of a maa^s earnings ; when extraordinary. 
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they took all. Thus, a wretched laborer was ,ofteii 
strippec( of all he had, and then, to complete his mise-* 
ly, dragged to the fleet or army, and forced to leave 
his family to pfcrish for want of bread* 

To remedy these monstrously overgrown evils, bc« 
nevolent people were willing to set a revolution on 
foot, tending merely to a salutary reform ; but whilst 
they were carefully nursing the tender infant^ axki fos* 
tering it with gentlest hands, like Hercules, it rose 
formidable from its cradle, and crushed them to death 
by thousands and by millions. In truth, the veil sud* 
denly dropped from the eyes of the people, and they 
saw, in their full light, the horrors of their condition* 
With one universal, strong, reiterated struggle they 
attempted to vise^ and plunged themselves ttn thott* 
aandfathom deep* 

The prevalence of infidel philosophy, or, as it has 
been styled, illuminism, in France, had a powerful 
influence in bringing about the revolution. Thos^ 
pliilosophers, with great apparent justice, availed 
themselves of the enormous corruptions of the relt"* 
gious orders, and the abuses of chrisdanity abounding 
in the church ; they ridiculed the idea of the divine 
right of kings, and artfully laid open the oppressive 
tyranny of civil government. Under a robe, which, to 
the unwary observer, appeared pure and spotless, they 
concealed the most atrociqus, vile, and blasphemous 
sentiments concerning all ^vemment, both humau 
and divine. They set up human reason as the only 
light.... the only standard of authority....the only deity 
in the uniyerse. Tb^y wished to bring mankind into 
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»uch a perfect state of freedom,' as that all' restraint 
upon their conduct should belaid aside, together with 
all distinction of property. They wished to abolish, 
absolutely, all law— to annihilate all obligation, and, in 
a word, all distinction between virtue and vice. 
' This dangerous philosophy prevailed in France ; 
and among its disciples were mapy of the ixK>st emi- 
nent library characters in the kingdom. Indeed, it 
pervaded all orders of people ; and mtn of this des- 
cription filled the universities...sustained the most im- 
portant offices of state, and were, in great nuiirf>ers, 
in the court, and about the person of the king. Th© 
savour of their doctrines, and the weight of their per- 
•t)nal influence, put in motion, by degrees, innume- 
tMe wheels and springs of the revolution ; and when 
they perceived things going according to their wish, 
Ihey were at hand to project the moat dangerous and 
daring schemes, and to develope the horrid extelit of 
dieir views and wishes. ^ 

The armies pf France had been eye-witnesses of 
the success of the American revolution. Th^ had 
ieen a glimpse oiFthe independence, frced6m,and hap- 
piness of the United States ; and had imbibed a por- 
tion of the same heroic, invineible spirit which ani- 
»iated the fathers erf" our happy country. Gtewing 
with sympathy and ddight,they carried the bo^r6^ved 
fiame across the Atlantic. They pcdnted, in lively 
eolors, to their countrymen, the pleasing scenes they 
had witnes.sed ; and they affected, most powerfull)', 
the imaginations of that gay and volatile people with 
dreams of fanded bliss. And they -said to diemiselves, 



**shaU-the American^ aloue, be free; and must 
Frenchmen forever groan with painful servitude?'* 
Each peasaat became a politiciaD^ and freedom was 
ail his th^oie* Liberty inspired the specuiation^ o£ 
the philo6tQpher«*.^the maxims and dogmas of ih^ 
sage* ^ resounded in the ditties' of the milk-maid 
and' plough-boy, and enlivened the songs of the shep-* 
herd and shepherdess. Unhappy people ! Would 
to heaven you might have gained and long enjoyed 
that rational freedom .which yott saw at a distance, 
but could never realize Uuln a word, the wild enthu- 
siasm seised the lowei: orders.**. it ascended to the 
higher rafiks of peoplc^.^surrounded and overturned 
the throne. Its f»-ogress w^as like that of fire, and its 
devastations like those of the destroying angeU 

Multitudes of men pushed forward the revolution, 
actuated only by the base and selfish consideration that 
a popular^ foi?m crfgovenwaent gives power and conse* 
queuce tq much the greatest number of men ; and of 
course gives greater hopes of rising to each individual* 
They view repuUiaamsm as a lottery more favorable 
to their ambitious hopes than monarchy* Such wretchf* 
ed patriots as those are the curse, the plague, the tor« 
ment, and, indeed, the final l-uin and eternal disgrace 
of all republics. At first they cannot be distinguished 
from the virtuous and honest naan, who truly loves his 
countrj% They. bring, of course, all honest men into 
suspicion. They use the language and put on the 
garb of virtjae. They cover their designs so cf^^ply 
with hypocrisy/and lies, that they are often not unveil- 
ed but by their fatal and deadly mischief. Men of 
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this cast arfe far more useful in pulling down than in 
building up states aad governments. Any incendiaiy 
can burn a palace, but a skilful artist alone can build 
one. The revolutionist seldom considers that if he 
pqlls 4^wn his government, and has not strength and 
skill to build another, he must either inevitably perish 
in anarchy, or must set sbnae master-workman to build- 
ing for him 5 and that the fabricator of the new govern- 
ment becomes his new master, and often proves a 
greater tyrant than the former. It is a just remark 
that the most despotic governments ^e generally die 
offspring of great revolutions. Thus, a revdution in 
Syracuse raised up Dionysius....the downfal of Pisis^ 
tratu8,in Athens, produced Pericles....a revolt from 
Rchoboam,in Israel,raised up Jeroboam....thc destruc- 
tion of Julius Cassar elevated Augustus.... Charles II. 
sprang out of Cromwell's revolution 5 and, to com- 
plete the most perfect climax, as well as to justify the 
remark beyond dispute, we need only observe the re- 
volution in France« 

The general character of the moral and political 
writings which prevailed in the latter part of die 17th 
and former part of the 18th centuries, especially in 
England and France, had a powerful influence in the 
great events which have changed the face of Europe. 
But we shall close on this article for the present, and 
sliall reserve the nature and effects of this important 
' revolution, to be considered, when, in a subsequent 
chapter, we shall speak of the present state of Europe* 
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CHAPTER VII. 



TH£ SAH£ GOMTINni:D«t.»TH£ NORTHEEN POWERS. 



T 



HE northern powers, tiz. Denmark, Swe« 
d^n, and Ri^ia, may be cpnsidered under one heac^ 
as it relates to several essential articles of their gene- 
ral history. They make no figure in ancient histoi^^ 
and very little in modem, till since the be^ning of 
the 16th century. The Danes, indeed, under Can- 
ute the great, after frequently invading, made a con- 
quest of England in the 11th century, and established 
a new dynasty; This was overthrown by William^ 
the conquerer of Normandy*M>Rnd the Panes make 
no appearance, worthy of notice till the 14th century j 
when, in 1397, Margaret, by the peace of Calmer, 
was acknowledged queen of Sweden, Denmark, and 
Norway. The great abilities with which she acquired 
and governed this immense dominion gained her the 
title of Semiramis of the northt 

The political importance of Denmark has been 
gradually diminishing for several centuries. It has 
generally performed the office of satellite to some of 
the chief luminaries of Europe ; and its history will 
be fo^md to afford litt^ to profit or to please. 

Gust^vus Yasa was the first prince of Sweden who 
made a figure in the concerns of Europe. He res- 
cued his country from the tyranny of the Danes, and 
elevated it to the first rank, at least, among the north- 
em powers* His grandson, the great Gustavus 

E 
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Adolphus, was, doubtless, the greatest prince, as well 
as the ablest commander of his time. In 1611, Gus- 
tavus, iipon his father's death, was declared of age, 
and ascended the throne, though only in his eigh- 
teenth year. His kingdom, on liis accesaion, was 
crtfeebled by a partial subjection to Denmark, since 
the times of the great Margaret. He found its in- 
tcimal concerns in the utmost disorder-distracted by 
divisions, and torn by intestine broils. All his neigh- 
bors, the Danes, Poles, and Russians, were at war 
with him, and had already infested his territories with 
great armies, relying on his youth and inexperience, 
and the known weakness of his kingdom* The great 
Adolphus, on this occasion, showed how far the pow- 
er of genius transcends even experience itself, afid all 
the artificial acquirements which are within the reach 
of man. At one effort he dispelled the storm of ia- 
vasion....at another he silenced all intestine commo- 
tions. Before him went victory and triumph, and 
tranquillity and order marked his footsteps. His ene- 
mies every where met with defeat and disgrace, while 
he extended his conquests,humbled all his neighbors, 
and nearly made himself master of all Russia. 

Soon after this, by the policy of Cardinal Richfieti, 
as already mentioned, Gustavus was appointed head 
of the protestant league for opposing and humbling 
the house of Austria. His life opens one of the most 
amazing series of splendid actions recorded in his- 
tory ; and when we consider the power of the ene- 
mies whom he as uniformly conquered as encoun- 
tered, we shall see reasons for comparing himr with 
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Hannibal, if not preferriag him to that great warrior* 
.Finding no equal in the north, he bent his course 
southwardly, and, by a course of victories, penetrated 
the heart of Germany. He utterly defeated the fa- 
.mous count Tilly, the Austrian general, long thought 
iaviacible ; and gained ^ victory equally complete 
over his successor Wallenstein* But this victory cost 
him his life. He was unfortunately killed after the 
£eld was won, and, with his d3dng breath, made the 
prophetic declaration that he had sealed the liberties 
of Germaay with his b^oo4* Had he lived, it is 
thought he would have put a period to the German 
empire. . 

The yirtues and abilities of no hero or conqueror 
shone with greater lustre after his death, than did 
those of Gustavus Adolphus* They long survived 
him in the armies which he tnuned, and in the gene- 
rals which he fornied* The names of Bernard, Tors- 
tenson, Bannier, and Wrangel, and some olhers,will 
"be celebrated to the latest posterity. Those generals 
continued the war after the death of Gustavus, and 
gave a blow to the power of the house of Austria 
which it has never fully recovered* Oxenstiern, the 
first minisier of Gustavus, who managed the affairs of 
Sweden daring the minority of Christina, his daugh* 
ter and successor, by his consummate skill enabled 
that princess,, in a measure, to dictate the pesice of 
Westphalia. 

At the close of the 17th century, Sweden once more 
made a figure under the extraordinary reign of Charles 
XII* That Prince ascended the throne in 160r« 
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He certainly possessed great powers of mind, but was 
void of prudence or virtue. His attempts were ex- 
travagant, and his success, at first, wonderful : but his 
rashfiess ruined several noble armies^ ruined bimsdf, 
and finally did irreparabk injury to his kingdotiu--- 
Since his time, Sweden has been rather on the decline, 
and is now but a secondary power in Eurc^e* 

The extensive dominions and vast power of Russia 
would furnish an important article in thir place ; but 
it is of so recent a date, (being unworthy of considera- 
tion, in this Compend, further back than the reign of 
Peter tj|e great), that we shall reserve it to be briefly 
viewed under the furesent state of £urope« 



CHAPTER Vm. 

THE SAME CONTINUED,«.GREAT-BRiTAIN# 

X HE history of most nations is but the his^ 
tory of war and destruction to the human race* The 
mind is perfectly fatigued and disgusted in reading of 
nothing but fighting, kilUng, murder, treason, and de- 
solation. In the history of England the mind ia of- 
ten relieved with a most pleasing variety of projtpect. 
It is the history of arts and sciences....of philosophy 
and government....of commereand agriculture— -and| 
to show that the English people are of one blood, and 
of one spirit with other nations, there is also the hifi- 
tory of wars and revolutions...*of treasons, plots, 
massacres, and desolating wars. But the EngUshupeo- 



pie ekhibit a surprising and inustrioasenmpteof mett>» 
tal enefgy and excellence. They have been able to 
give transcendent importance tea compai^tivelj^ftmsdl 
island, and. that for a long time. 

Great-Britain is a much smaller island than Borneo, 
or Madagascar, or Japan, or some others, which 
might be named : yet, for nearly twenty centuries, it 
has holden an important rank among the nations of 
the eartlu In a former chapter we have noticed Eg* 
bert at the head of the Saxon heptarchy. This was 
in the year *800« The successors of Egbert were ex» 
ceedingly harrassed by the Danes, who at lengdai plant* 
ed themselves on the sea-coast, and seized all the finest 
parts of England. 

The great Alfred, the deliverer of his country, and, 
as he is styled, the father of the English constitution, 
was the grandson of Egbert. When aU was given up 
for lost, and the Danes were considered as masters of 
England, the ^4mmortal Alfred" suddenly broke from 
his concealment, where he had, for some years, been 
hidden in the deepest disguise and remotest recesses. 
He erected the standard of his native country, which 
soon became a rallying point. With a small body of 
men he encountered and defeated the Danes. The 
rapid rumor of his success drew multitudes to hit 
standard. The Danes were every where cut in pie- 
ces, and, in a short time, expeUed the island* 

Perhaps no monarch ever more justly deserved the 
title o£ Father of his country than Alfred. After the 
incessant wars subsided, which made him powerful 
and independent, he set himself, with the greatest en. 

1L% 
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ergy and indtistty, to improve his kingdom. He 
foundtd die university of Oxford, in 895 ; he inbuilt 
the city of London ; he divided England in counties^ 
hundreds, &c. ; he revived the trial by jury, and gave 
dignity, purity, and dispatch to the courts of justice ; 
in ^ word, it may be said that he did his Utmost to di£* 
fuse individual happiness among his people, as well as 
to give his kingdom the extemsd marks of dignity 
and splendon 

The reign of Alfred was long'and prosperous* No 
prince was ever more beloved by his subjects than he $ 
and he died in peace^ full of days^ and covered with 
glory, in 901 • 

The successors of Alfred, for more than a century, 
were employed in wars with the Danes, with various, 
but, at length,wid:^ declining success. In the first part 
of the eleventh century, Canute the great, king of Den- 
i^ark, completed the conquest of England, and estab- 
lished himself on the English throne. In 2035^ he 
kft his dominions to Harold, who, after a short and 
inglorious reign, was succeeded by Kardicanute, in 
whom the Danish race of kings became extintt ; smd 
the ancient line was restored. 

The Saxon race was restored in the person of Ed* 
ward the confessor ; and in him was again deprived 
of the crown* In 1066, he was succeeded by Hsrold 
the usurper, the son of the famous Godwin, earl of£ent« 

The British crown seemed now to be UBsettled,and, 
in a measure, at the disposal of the common chances 
of wan William oF Normandy, a prince of great terri- 
torial resources^, and of still greater s^nlities for war^ 
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ftpared to assert his claim to it ; a very speeloils claim^ 
indeed...«the origin of all monarchal claims : for, as 
Brennas told the Roman ambassadors, '^ the right of 
conqaerors lies in their swords," William's claim was 
grounded' wholly in his power. He was successful* 
Accompanied by many soldiers of fortune, whom the 
fame of his alMiities, and the splendor of his enterprise^ 
had drawn from all pafts of Europe, he made a for- 
midable descent upon the English coast, and landed 
withoitf opposition*. Re was soon met by Harold, at 
the head, also, of a powerful army. Few fields have 
been more sharply disputed; arguments of great 
strength were used on both sides* Their claims were, 
in point of merit, equal, as well as nearly in point of 
strength. Each of the rivals, as well as many of their 
followers, had the same grand objects in view : each 

> 

fought fqr life, crown, empire, honor, glory, and ever- 
lasting feme. The eyes of all Europe were anxious- 
ly turned towards the scene, and the pen of the histo- 
riaa was ready to transmit the event to unborn ages. 
Great bravery was displayed on both sides. 

Harold fell in battle, and William seized, without 
farther opposition, the august prize. He found it, 
however, more difficult to retain than to acquire the 
crown of England. He was kept in continual alarms^ 
and hts life was endangered by daring plots and con- 
spiracies. His jealousies of the English people, which 
were not increased without cause, occasioned uni- 
versal alterations in the internal police of the king- 
dom. He deeply infringed the ancient constitution ; 
and, nt length, breaking over all restraint, he caused 
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innumerable confiscatiotis, and, by evidences suborned, 
the most unjust and cruel attainders of treason. He 
nearly exterminated the ancient nobility, and effected, 
by degrees, a conversion of the property of the whole 
kingdom. 

From the thnes of William the conqueror,- to At 
seign of Henry VIII. the history of England presents 
a variegated and interesting scene* The Henries and 
Edwards were, generallj^^ both statesmen and war- 
riors. It will be impossible to go into a particular 
consideration of their respective reigns ; but we must 
beg the reader's permission to pass over this vety 
considerable period with a few generat remarks. 

During this period, the struggles between the three 
orders, viz* the king, lords, and commons, were in« 
cessant, and,- at times, had well nigh involved the 
kingdom in ruin* The great and powerful lords were 
often too powerful for the crown, and for the com* 
mons* They held their casdes and strong fortresses 
in all parts of the island ; and, where an union happen* 
ed to combine Aeir strength, they seemed often to 
bid fair to do as Poland has since done, to its own 
utter ruin«**.that is, to overturn the throne, and en* 
alave the people* Of all governments in the world, 
perhaps an aristocracy is the worst. It is like an 
hydra with an hundred heads : it is resdess because 
ambitious, and weak because disunited : it ismise* 
rable because experienced without virtue, and con- 
temptible because wise and crafty without power.* 
The time proper for action is consumed in delibera* 
tion, and the luclf^y moment passes unimproyed* 
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WhUe the English government kaned chiefly to- 
wards this form, the nation was feeble, and liable to 
innumerable divisions ; and, owing to this cause, had 
been easily subjugaled by the Saxons^ Danes, and 
Normans. The undue power and influence of th^ 
great lords remained firm and unshaken, and must 
have ultimately terminated in the ruin of the nation ; 
but it received a fatal blow by the policy of Henry 
VII* who so far abolished the feudal tenures^ as to 
enable the nobility and great peers of die realm to 
alienate their landed estates, which, before his dme, 
they coidd not* This occasioned a change, and a 
much wider distribution of property, and had a happy 
tendency to a juster balance in the powers of govern- 
ment* 

The estraonHnary abilities, ^ortntie^i^and iihtiic '^teri 
of several of the English monarchs, tended greatly to 
establish, unite, and dignify the nation. Perhaps no 
nation in Europe, at this early period, were governed 
so ably and so wisely. Several of the Henries and 
of the Edwai'ds were men of the most coiksummate 
abilides. We have already mentioned Henry V. 
With his name we may associate that of Edward III. 
who iscalled the father of the English constitution. 
He was equally great in war, and held, during his 
glorious reign, no less the confidence and veneratioa 
of his subjects than the dread of his enemies. 
. It was the peculiar felicity of England to derive 
benefit from their worst, as well as from their best 
and ablest princes. They had several kings who 
would answer well to put on the black list of RomaA 



* 

emperors. But^ ev«a those £sgraceful rdges were 
directly or. indinectjiy productive, of good. In the 
contemptible and inglorious reign of king John^ wad 
laid the comer atone of English liberty — the main pil- 
lar of that mi^^ fainic of power, wealthy politicalj 
wisdanv and-safety which has enahled the peo|4e o£ 
that island to hold, at times, the balance of Europe ^ 
and by which they now hold the empire of conmicrce 
,and navigation, and are aUetounfuil their triumphailti 
flag throughout the whole world of waters. 

The Magna Chanta was a famous bill of ^i£^t%j 
.founded on the most obvious principles of natural and 
xivil justice ; ?ffxAf regarding it as a humaoi invention 
^among all the nations of the world, if we except the 
United States, nothing can be found, either }xk aih 
>cient or modern tipaes, equal or compa^a^&loJt• It 
.4emonstrates that, even in the 13th century, the En|^ 
lish nation far excelled Greece and Rome in political 
wisdom and virtue. And the constitutions and bilb 
of rights in our own hsq^y country are but childrea 
from that iUustrious parent. Whether vthe English 
are as wise in the 19th as they were ^n the 13th cen- 
tury, the writer does not pretend to say. . They, doabt»| 
less, need as much wisdonou i 

There is, perhs^, no reign recorded in the an- 1 
nals of history more weak and miserable, 9r muchl 
longer than that of Henry VI. Yet the strug-| 
^s and revolutions during that tempestuous reign, | 
were, by no means, the convulsions of death ^ but, if 
we mj^y use a phrase sometimes iised by physicians» 
they were the w tnedkatrix nature of the kingdom. 
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rtd Warwick, the king^maier, was dien aH?e, and 
Ueen Margaret could wet! fight the batdes of her 
ktsband. The invincible spirit of the nation was 
rften romed; nor was it restored to tranquillity with-< 
kt laying some stone in the national fabric which 
ras destined for many ages to resist the bUiows of 
ime. . 

In the period now before us, the reader of Engltsli 
nstory Will find his attention drawn to one of the 
nost extraordinary civil wars in which any nation was 
iver engaged* It was a contention between the 
louses of York and Lancaster, for the crown of Eng« 
and. Both diescend^ from the ancient royal line. 
These wars, after having embroiled the kingdom du« 
ting many successive reigns, and cost much blood 
and treasure, were happily ended on the accesrion of 
Henry VII. to the throne, in whom both claims were 
united. ^ 

No monarch evernaounted the English throne under 
greater advantages th&n Henry VIII. It is supposed 
that his father,' at the Ume of his death, possessed more 
ready money than all the monarcbs of Europe besides* 
His kingdom was powerful, united, and at peace with 
the neighboring powers. His treasure was full, and 
he was Wmself a prince of great abilities. But Henry, 
with all these advantages, was a vain, odious, unprin* 
cipled tyrant. His pride and vanity could be meas- 
ured by nothing but each other, because they Were 
both unbounded. He was false', cruel, capricious, fic» 
He, and of a temper overrun with the meanest jesd- 
<J^sy, and the most vmdictive resentment. His ty- 
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Kttiny seemed always to iow firom mere malice and 

depravity. 

Providence, however, employed him as an instru- 
ment to humble the pride of a still greater tyrant than 
himself....the Roman Pontiff. His most Cclebated ex- 
ploits, for he never seemed ambitious of war, were 
his matrimonial connections and dissentions..r.h4s ^p- 
arauon from the church of Rome, and Ms foonding 
the English church-^mafcing himself and aucoessoiis 
the head of it, (a temporal head to a spiritjual body,) 
and composing a prayer-»book and forms of worship 

for the same. 

The support which Luthei^s reforma^on in Gcr* 
many received from several of the most powerfd 
princes of the empire, had already made a great and 
irretrievable infraction upon the See of Rome. But 
an event took place in England which g^ve- a still 
more deadly wound to the beast with seven heads 
and ten horns. Henry VHI. had conceived an at- 
tachment to Ann Boleyn, a young lady of his court, 
of great beauty and accoid^plishments, But he found 
it impossible to marry, and mak^ her the partner of 
his throne, without he could &id a pretext for divor- 
cihg his queen, Catherine of Spain. He foon. found 
one to bis wish. Before he married her, she had been 
the wife of his brother Ardiur. The king's conscience 
suddenly grew remarkably susceptible on the occasion, 
and he shuddered at the idea of having lived so k»ig 
in the horrid sin of incest. The matter, however, 
was no sooner suggested than all imputations vanish* 
€d| an4 it appeared that his marriage was legal, and 
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^h4t aothiag ewted which could, in th< slig^te^ de« 
gree, tarnish the reputatioa of his virtuous queen« 

What satisfied odiers could by no pneaiis satisfy 

Henry. His conscience grew more clamorous, and 

his scruples every day increased. Finding^he could 

effect nothing, at home, he made application to thd 

Pope for a dispensation of divorcement* The Pope, 

mfter.a full hearing of the ca^use,. rejec;ted the ap^ 

plication ii| the :nu>st peremptory term#« llenry per- 

nstiod* The Pope threatened. Henry divorced hia 

jque.en and married the lady Ann« The Pope thuur 

dered a bull of excommunication against him, and 

Ud hi^ kingdom, wnder an interdict, absolving, hia 

ai^j«c|8 froin thqir allegjiance* Heniy, on his part, 

met tlv^ Pope's buU by another bull aasto^t, and ei^ 

commimitated the Pppe. Tbi^^ the separation of 

EogUad from the Romifih chnrch began* Various 

cai^ea, of a more pure smd laudable nature, gave il 

strength and stability. 

The cruelty and qimes of Hejcvy increased pro- 
0:csaiv^ with his yearA% The aoblfst blood of 
England flowed to satisfy his savage barbarity of 
heart* Even- the beauteous Aon Bokyn, whom he 
had msmried and nused to hia throne, found neithar 
in her charms nor virtues any. security fBom the jeal- 
^ousy and rage of tbis.inlemal monster* Upon a slight 
auspscioa of inconstancy to the king, athe au0ered 
deaths But we will not waste the reader's tinye m 
tracing the atrocities of a villaia of the first mag^-* 
tude, who, considering his s«q>erior advantages, de- 
serves ta siflik ioto the shades of eternal infgniy, ten 
thousand degrees below Nero or Domitian. w 
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The dea^ of Edward VI. in his 16di y^r, left tii» 
throne vacant to Mary, who was justly styled the 
Uoody Mary, Her administration was distingiushed 
by nothing but weakness and cruelty. The flumei 
ef persecution were lighted up all over the kingdom, 
and the names of Bonner and Gardiner will descend, 
with infamy, to all posterity, as being the base iostru* 
Hents of her cruelties. 

Mary died* in 1558, and h^ short and Inglbriouft 
reign was followed by one of a character opposite ia 
all respects. Elizabeth, daughter of Henry VIII« bf 
Ann Boleyn, succeeded her sister Mary, in her 25tk 
year, and continued to govern Enj^and -45- years. 
The chief traits of her administration were energy^ 
•agacity, a good share t>f justice, aUe councils, a priM 
ibutid and extensive policy, and what Cicero calU fe* 
Ikity, or good foniine. Few monarchs ever held the 
reins of govemment with a stronger, naore steady, or 
cautious hand than queen Elizabeth : yet^ with all 
these, were blended, it is said, a slight tinge of the 
vanity of her sex, and of the arbitrary crueky of her 
father* ' 

Under such an administration, as might be *iMiti}» 
tally expected, many important objects were accom:- 
plished. The internal structure of the English gov^ 
emment received vast accessions of strength and peiv 
fectioQ. The reformation begun by Henry yZIL 
mpd attempted to be destroyed by Mary^ was ren- 
iiered permanent under the reign of £lk:abed). The 
protestant cause in Europe received countenance, cr&» 
4it| and support from so powerful a friend. Confa- 
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afcn was poured upon the gloomy counsels and sao- 
guiaary designs of Philip H. And the English ijavy 
acquired universal respectability by its brilliant vic» 
tories over the Spanish fleets. 

Elisabeth was succeeded by James VL of Scot^ 
land, and I. of England ; under whose crown was 
tmited the sovereignty of the British island. Xh« 
only great exploit in which James excelled all other 
men, was his discovering die powder-pioc» which 
would, otherwise, have scaped the sharpest eyes ia 
Englaad* The catholic faaion had contrived to 
bury 36 barrels of powder under the parliament house^ 
where die king, lords, and a>mmons were, on a cer* 
tain day, to 1>e convened* The plot, tliough entrust* 
ed to nearly an hundred persons, had been kept a pro* 
found secret for eighteee months, and was widiin a 
few hours of its consummation, when a certain men^ 
ber of the pariiament received an anonjmious letter^ 
of the most singular contents, in a blind way, warning 
him to abstain from attending the parliament. The 
letter was communicated to the king, who laid it be* 
fore bis privy council* When all were at a loss, and 
many concluded it to be a mere ridiculous whim, the 
king gave it as his opinion that a phm was laid to blow 
up the parliament with powder. On searching th^ 
vaults of the house, the powder was found ; and Guy 
Fawks, a daridg vi&mi, was taken with the matches 
in his pocket for firing tKe magazine. . 

Janwes, with all the pride of royal^ which anjr 
monarch needs, had neither genius nor abilities to 
gov6m* The contrast between him and SJiaabeth 
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vras striking. He was weak, superstMous, timiJF, and^ 
of "course, jealous. His administration laid the fbun* 
datTon for the misfortunes and fall of bis 0ucces8or» 
Charles I. who succeeded him in 1625. 

The revolution of Cromwell, and the hiftttiry of 
England, since that time, tre generally well under* 
itood. TPo enter particularly into the several impop* 
tant articles of ^at recent period, would protract diis 
Work far beyond our original design. We must 
therefore pass it over wi& a few gefiei^ remarks; 
and only add here, that Charles I. fell a sacrifice to 
his own folly and imprudence in CromwelPs revo- 
fiition. After Cromwell, Charles IL recovered his 
father's crown and dominions. James II. succlieded 
him — ^a prince less wicked, indeed, than his brother, 
Charles II. ; but more weak and foolish thaii his fa* 
tiler, Charles L He was deposed, and succeeded by 
WHUam, prince of Orange. WilHam was succeeded 
by Ann, and she by George I. II. and IIL 

CromwelPs revolution, professedly set on loot in 
the cause of freedom, seems to be a convincing proof 
that a limited monarchy is that form of government, 
above all others, best adapted to the character of the 
English nation. It is said by judge Biacksttone^ the 
reader may judge how justly, that the English* gov- 
ernment comprises the excellencies, and excludes the 
defects of the three leading forms of government. 
There is a monarch whose prerogative is liftiited..*. 
an aristocracy whose powers are defined. ...and a de* 
mocracy whose privileges are gaarded. If tfieir the* 
ory is better than their practice, they are not $done« 
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The English iKidon have exhibited one mark of 
visdom, energy, and virtue, above all other nations. 
After ao great, ao dangerous, so vrasting a revolution 
as that of Croiaweirs, they seemed to rise, not like 
Saaapaon afteir he had lost his hair ; but like one who 
as made virtuous by attictton«*.«stmDg by ^xertion^ 
and wise by experienee* The vicious;, iqgloriousi and 
troubksome reigns of the house of Stewart, fbllqwtng 
thai revolution, could not prostrate a nation which 
seemed madi^ not for tbe.tools^ but the scourge of ty« 
rants* 

Since the commencemeat of the 17th century, the 
progress oi the British nation in all the arts and sci- 
eiices has been truly astofushing, and has outrun all 
calculation. From her universities have issued an 
immaoise constellation of learned men, equally useful 
and ornamental to the world* Locke and Newton, 
fipom their innumerable excursions into the material 
and intellectual worlds, irradiated the minds of men 
with beams of knowledge which lay hidden from the 
wisest of the ancients. Others have improved upon 
their foundations : and every art and science has 
been pursued, improved, and brought nearer to per- 

iecu^i. 

The national debt of Great»Britain is a matter <^ 
admiration v^ fssttry point of view^ Upon it the math* 
emaucian,the financier, and die statesman have wasil- 
ed evea the midnight lamp in calculation* It has 
been made, by theorists, the subjea of controversy, 
of applause, of' ridicule.««*it has exhausted the decla* 
matory poweia of tongues and pens wkhout number.iM 
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it luts f^eti called ap the spirit of pre£ctioii, alfd po« 
Btkal augurs have foretold its final term and destiny. 
This immense debt^ if that may be adled ii debt, 
which is debt ia one hand and eredit in the other 
hand of the same body politic, has been accumubi^g 
for better .than a century, and, in If 99, was about 
iOO,OQO,OOOL sterling. It is much more now; but 
the kitest ealculations We teive not, this instant^ before 
As. This subject opens various fruitful sources of 
doubt : it is doubtful whether this vast debt can ever 
be paid : it is doubtful how long it may continue to 
accumulate consistent with national tranqui&ity ; and 
it is equally doubtful, whether to annihilate it by a 
revolution would not be fatal lo the ktogdofti. JPo^ 
ifwenient viam* • • 

The commerce and naval force of Chreat-Britsna 
m a subject of admiration equal to that of &ie national 
debt. Her commerce extends to a^l |mrt6 of' Ae 
world, and her navy is more than equal to all the na^ 
l^es of Europe beside. By means of her power by 
sea, she has subdued or rendered tributary the finest 
parts of India^and many of the niost productive isl- 
ands in the ocean. Into her immense capital, rivers 
of incalculable wealth are daily pouring from every 
part of the world. Her India trade has opened by 
far the most extensive, lucrative, and dignified sys- 
tems of commerce ever known, and the merchants 
And nobility of London are able to make a display of 
diamonds and pearls, in their dress, equalling, if net 
exceeding the superbest courts of Asia. 
'^The reign *of Gcorgss III, will be ccxisidered in 
Ustory as an importent adid glorious reign. The 



loss of juriadiatoii over Ae Amencafi colcmics,' if ati 
evil dt all, fa trifimg m<:ompeQril»(m^tkihe va^ ac^ 
cessioas rfpbwar and wealth which Great-Britain has^ 
made, daring^the present ttign, in other parts. She 
can derive as much benefit fetwn the trade of the coto4 
mes now^ as before the revolution vrfaieh nsade. theftv 
ittdependenti Had they maintained -Aeir eolonial re« 
latioQ, her chief benefit must always- hav^ been of i 
cx>mHiercial nature : that she may still enjoy, if she w IB 
treat them wkhgood manners. George III. has riot 
beea celebrated ^s a statesmatoy a w^urior or a^mon*' 
arch ! he has, however* had one mark of a wise prince / 
•*— he has not wamted for dble^md wise counsellors in 
1^ cabieety great commanders boch by seat and land/ 
and men of integrity and talents at the he^ds o£ th# 
sevend departihents of government. By these, he 
ak>ne,^ of all the monarchs of Europe, has been able W 
resisti hidberto,lhe madness and rage of a revolution^ 
wi»ch^ in its JbimidaUe progress, has^changed th^ faH:^ 
of Europe, 4tid still threalens to destroy its Hbertiea^ 
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THE SAME C0NTINUED....THE EGCLESIASTICAX.. 

> • • • 

STATES* * 

* , .• t ■ » «. 
. - ' . » ■ , J .* - * • 

• Jl ROM the first part of the 7th. cetrtury, the 
tcccfesiasticai state has been one of the most power- 
ful and important in the world. Its powers were proi« 
fessedly of a spiritual or religious nature, but in real* 
ity of a temporal : indeed^ we may go sofSu*^ to say* 
ihey were carnal^ sensual, and d4vilish# ^ ^ * 
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. Xq the l^po^ of R€vel^tk>Q| it is said that St« Joha 
iHW a woman ^^Udag upon a 6carlel>colored l^east ^ 
wMch beast had seven heads and tea horns. The wo- 
man had in her forehead written the names of bias- 
phemy, smd she wsis called mystery Babylon the 
greats the mether ofharlots^ &c. Thi^ woman is con<« 
aidered as representing the church of Ro&a^— « 
The be^t on which she siut represented the temporal 
powers which gave her^uppprt : its seven heads^ ac« 
oording to some writers, represented the seven hilb oa 
which ancient Rome was built, or, according to odiers, 
the seven forgos of government which have been ex- 
ercised over that empire ; and the ten horns, tea l^g^ 
domS'Qver which Rome <mce reigned with ates^porai^ 
mad afterwards with a spiritual dominion* 

It must be confessed that the symbols ai?e striking, 
and die allusions extremely just : at any rate, ^e pow- 
er of the supreme pontiff, who became universal bish* 
op the same year that Mahomet forged the Korui 
was very great* His interdict upon a nation suspend* 
cd the performance of all religious rites, smd cut them 
off from communion. He could absolve a nation from 
their oath of allegiance to their king ; and give them 
a right to dethrone and destroy him at their pleasure* 
And such was the superstition of diose, times, that 
when a nation was interdicted, they were considered 
taexposed-to the immediate mcnith of heaveiu The 
greatest consternation prevailed ; their streets wouU 
be filled with notfen, women, and children, with garments 
rent, hsur dishevelled, beating their breasts^ and depre« 
^ting the divine vengeance* The sovereign pontiff 
^-"d power \o pardon all manner of sinsi and evea to 



grant indidgenee for Aeconrmission of the most enor* 
moos crimt s« He daimed ii^alllbifit^, and as ChrifAl 
vicar and incdgerent on earth, held the keys of heaved 
and of hetl. From the enormity of these claims, and 
diat in (he hands of the vitest and most profligate df 
mortals, we may conjecture into .what extremes of. 
wickedness they wouM go. 

They went into al! possible extremes,- and, ind^dj 
exceeded anjfcconception'Whlch one can form whonevi 
er read the history of their proceedings. Frinces and 
the greatest emperors have been known to stand bare«» 
fijot at the gate of the haughty pontiffs patiently wait- 
ing for admittance : and when adn^itted, the hbfy fa* 
iherwotiid set his foot upon their necks, and tread up* 
on their crowns. In this manner one of the popes set^ 
ved an empferor of Germany : but they could not tread 
upon the ncfck of Henry VIIL 

Since the reformation in Germany and England, tht 
papal throne has tottered. While Henry IV. govemi 
ed France, his favor to the protestants hastened the 
dedine cf that formidable hierarchy : and even Lewis 
XIY. though he destroyed the protestants ofi£9 ami 
kingdom'yet he aided their ctatuse m the person of Gus« 
tavus Adolphus, wiio headed the prbtesltant league 
against the house of Austria. After Gtistavus failed^ 
William HL of England, who shook severely th4 
throne of Frante, and Qtieen Ann, by the Duke of 
Marlborough, for a while 6btained the most splendid 
triumpha for the protestant catise, and of course weak* 
tned the chtnxh of Rome. 

The French revolution threatened, for a while, th* 
estiaction of popery : but the emperor Napole6n, fear* 
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tag the force of theoldtnaxiin^ no Inskop no king, has 
become a friend to his holiness, and has re-established 
the calboiic church b Fr^e. l^ut the weakness of 
Spain, Portu^l, and Itaiy*«.*the'refornEiattoa of Ger« 
SWiy aQd£i)gUadi.««the irreligion of Francei^ and, io* 
de^dfthe common sense of mankind bave^at length,re« 
daced the bishop of Rome nearly upon a lev«l widi 
<^her bishops. His vices, are cetisured».«,bis virtues 
furecredited..,*his ghostly power is despised*«»his infal* 
Ubility laughed at, and he is litde thought of among 
ihe rulers of states and empires. 

Since the fail of the ancient Romans, there has noth- 
ing e»sted in Europe like universal empire : diere* 
^re^ by the course of empire since that time, nothing 
inore can be intended than a series of states or king* 
doms, which, all things .considered, have been more 
powerful than their nei^bors. On this subject there 
jRoaybe di£ferent opinions. Were we to represeiu the 
course of empire by a line drawn through individual 
kingdoms, we should draw it thus : viz. through A^ 
m^riay Persia^ Greece, Carthage j Rome^Comtm^impk^ 
Turietff Gernuuufj and France* 

CQNCLySIOK. 

Thus have we pointed out to the student the gene- 
ral outlinesi or the n>ere skeleton of what he will find 
in reading the history of nations* As a man who 
stands on an eminenc^^ and looks attentively over a 
wide and diversified prqapect, so is the histarian.-i* 
Through the long period of five thousand years, his 
.eye wanders amiMig innumerable mitti<ms, and dfescriet 
yeople^ nations, aod languages, who were once acdy* 



in the fej^sy scenes of timfe^^bCit 5tt«e now teapifig <iktmi 
tributibns of eterafhy, The grestt naiione wfaieh «»*i 
joyed universmi empire are* now Siterit in the dust««*^ 
And, as objects subtend a le-is atigk in propdrtion t^ 
their distance, so, a ceiUury, buried deepen the vai0- 
ef aoi^quity, appears hut as^an hour, md tlie dui-adott 
of a nation as ^ day. ' In the i^ofning itd infancy it 
weakyand its chi^f" d^lende bin the weaknesii of oihfi 
ers : itgathersatrJength by- adversity^ and ac length 
dcqtiires a vigoroiis yo^j^. < At 4nid*ds^itemanl»oo4 
is strong and lofty ; it basks for an hour in the beamt 
of prosperity, anddrlnki» deep the inebriating draughts 
of iuKury and pieasiire. And now its beauty fades,*^ 
its strength decay3,«..its glory perishesfand the d6C& 
ning day hastens a ni^t qf stomis, and cloads, and 
everiasting darkness, ■ \ ■ 

The nations of men resemble the perpetually rolling 
and conflicting waves of the ocean. If a biUow rise 
high, it is but to sink^s low ; if it dash its neighbor^ 
ingbHtow^ it is but to bedashed in its turn ^ if it rage 
andfi^m, it is but to exhi^Qst itself the 6ooner ;; ific 
roll tranquilly on the bosom of the deep, k is but te 
sink forever by its own gravity-. It is thus with all 
nations««.whb all human institiitions^.^with allthe no>* 
blest inrenttons and works of art. 

•* The cloiid-capt towers.... the gor^ouspstlaces— . 
TTUe: solpmn * tejTii>les. . . .the ^r^at .£iobe |ts«i|x) 
Vea, all .which it inherits, sha.l dissolve — 
* And, like the baseless fabric of a viti<m, 

(•eave not a wreck behind/* 

> • ■ . - ■ ■ ■ _ 

And alas !^.tiiei:ai^ages of time, though rapid aiid 
resialleMf ac!e:toa alow to a%tisfy the funoiui^xage o£ 



Mi^kM «i0ni^s^ Tliey gkp^sliaretbe empbeofde* 

•iniclim. Toithem tte wofk pf death is ipostplea. 

max 5 and to aflwatiP thcj sMTt pf kiftiB^ w4 de^troykig^ 

Jias been th^ir cjH«f pride ai^ ^ry in all ;^c» : aad 

wWbt eaiploj C{<J in ri?at dreadful work,tbpy sink in 

4edtructio» tiwiwelve^* Unhapfy children oi m^n ! 

When will you kara tp haow and to prise your truft 

kicerefft I When wHJ ,yl»if lie wavinced of fh?yk» than 

which nothing is toare certain, that ww adds infinitely 

to the number and weight oi your calamities— thai 

itfiUs the world with misery, and clothes ^31 nature ia 

moUrnii^-^that it covers yow souls with cmimony 

Inexpiable guilt, wd brings upo» you the Wfath and 

curse of heaven i 

. Is th^% to be ao change in thii t»agic.,..^Ba dire- 
fiil scene of blood and slaughter ? Shaft fc&rodierly 
love and cordial affection never become universal, and 
peace unfurl her white banner throughout the earth ? 
Is there no durable bstitution fqundod in virtae, and. 
|)ermanent as die eternal rules of justice ? Js there no 
firm ground of hope— no rock on whieh truth aed rea- 
son may build a fabric that shaU never fell ? Yes*..* 
there is a kingdom : its foundations wi^re laid of old: 
its King is the God of heaven : its law is perfect love : 
its dominions are wide, for they extend to the wise 
and virtuous in all worlds : all its subjects are safe, 
ferthey are defended by almighty jpower; and they 
shall rise to ^ eternal prosperity and glory wthenall 
earthly.kingdoms shall vamsh like a shadow ora dreanL 
There i&an umeen band which gukka th^^afiursof 
jMDdpns* Thxioghoot.aU th^ chaagea^a^Stdi^Qh 
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tfons, Arbugh the seemitigty dark and troubled diaos 
of haman concerns,,ad almighty providence overrules; : 
and all events, past, present, and to come, are employe 
ed in dh*ectittg and compteting the destinies of ail crea- 
tures, in subserviency to that infinitely great andglo* 
rious kingdom which studl never be removed* 



CHAPTER. X. 

TB£ P&E8EMT STATE OF ^UEOPE. 

X HE great alterations in the affairs of Eiu 
xope, jsince the French revolution, and the continual 
changes which are making, render the subject before 
us very difficult* Pefore these sheets are published, the 
state of Europe may be considerably changed from 
what it now is. As it relates to. the political relations 
of thai; qpaater of the g^be, we can only say that a great 
revolution is noW on th^ wheel. Whether it will be 
stationary, progressive, or retrogade, we cannot tell* 
£vent3.may be in embryo, which will defeat all calcu- 
latioi^ and render the state of Europe better or worse 
thanitf ver has been, 

KNOWLEDGE. 

Eiiit>pe, in.poiat of knowledge, has holden the as- 
^ndeacy^Jormore than two thousand years» over the. 
othev quarters of die glo6e : and we shall hazard the 
opinion, that a comparison of the present, with all fon*, 
mer ffm^j fdllbe found highly favorable tothe pres^. 

G 
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ent time* In the most flourisfaing periods of Gree^ 
snd Rome, knowledge, or mental improvemei^ in 
general, waa limited to a few places. If we take in* 
toTtewall the Greek and Roman territories, it is prob- 
riAt that not oQe to ten among the Greeks, and oot 
one to an hundred among the Romans, knew how both 
to read and write z but, at the present time, it is prov- 
able that more than one third of the people of all Eu- 
rope know both how to read and write. . The art of 
printing has filled all plaees with books, and bt)ught 
the means of knowledge within the reach of mankind 
in general. 

Yet how many millions, even in that quarter of the 
globe, are still enslaved by ignorance and errbt*. The 
peasants in Poland, Sweden, Denmark, and I^ussia, 
are the most ignorant people in Eurdpe. They arc 
bought and sold with farms on which they live, and 
their lives are at the disposd of the great lords who 
own them : yet theyknow no means of relief; They 
do not, in many instances, know but that all is right. 
Like a beast of burden, they bow to the yoke, and if 
they often groan with painful iseiVitude, thfey seldom 
think of deliverance. The manners ^ndhabits of those 
nations are so firmly fixed, their prejudices so deep and 
strong, that there is little prospect of any alteration for 
the better. 

* It is matter of surprise that the iliote eiili^tened 
and wise part of society, in those nations, ev^n dtat 
their governments, who consist of great * andiifctom- 
plished statesmen, well acquainted Mrith till -Europe, do 
mot reason more correctly, and act noore ^nsisiem]^, 
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relative to their peasai^try. They certainly know that 
industry cannot exist where it is not encouraged--*that 
nothing can awaken enterprise but a prospect of great 
gain* They also know that their peasantry have no 
encouragement to industry, and no stimulus to en<* 
terprise. They see them to be a poor, miserable, ig- 
norant race ; as void of anribition as btasts, yet without 
their docility : of course, -they see their farms unim- 
proved*...the ancient forests maintain their ground,and 
even wild beasts make head against them. In times 
of peace, their agriculture, their commerce, their mai^ 
ufactures are neglected : and, in time of war, if we ex- 
cept Russia, their armies are contemptible* 

The poor of these nations should be encouraged, 
first of all, by giving them instruction, and then by pla- 
cing before them the proper motiv^e^ to industry. 

It has been often questioned, whether the prevalence 
of knowledge in society would not tend to sedition, 
disloyalty, treason^ and rebellion. Experience deter- 
mines this question in the negative. The most know- 
ing and the wisest people have been generally the 
easiest governed* Government scarcely exists among 
savages* In barbarous countries th^re is always a 
continual succession of turbulent rebellions and revo* 
lutions* It. will not be denied that the English na* 
tion, taken as a body, are the best instructed and most 
knowing people in Europe i and their government ia 
the most regular and permanent* 

It is a general rule |hat the most knowing or best in* 
formed people have the best government in practice^ 
at least, if not in theory, and commonly in both* For 
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example, the governments of France and Genliafijr 
are better than those of Spain and Russia, and the 
people of the former are certainly better informed 
tha* those of the latter. The government of Pgland 
lias been remarkable for weakness — that of Turkey for 
strength; but 'both have been equally corrupt and 
wicked, and the people who live under them are the 
most ignorant of any in Europe. The letter and spir- 
it of the Russian government consider all its subjects 
as slaves, or even machines without will. They live 
quietly under such a government because they arc 
without understanding. 

It is an important question how far a continual and 
rapid increase of knowledge, among, all classes of peo- 
ple, would go towards remedying the evils of all gov- 
ernments, and even towards abolishing the system of 
war now pursued by most nations. It is also an im- 
portant question, to what extent learning might be car- 
ried in society, consistent with its true interests. It 
would be vain and useless to ascertain the former with- 
out previously ascertaining the latter question. 

No nation, and doubtless no state, has carried the 
system of education to that height and perfection which 
would best promote its internal well-being and honor. 
Jfo individual town, eveain New-England, has pur- 
sued this object in proportion to its importance. To 
ppen this subject for discussion, we will suppose an ex- 
treme case, and from that extreme will descend to 
such means as must be acknowledged to be attainable. 

We will suppose, for the sake of illustration, that 
every man in Europe had the knowledge of Sir Wil- 
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Ham Pitt : we wilt say nothing about virtue ; the per- 
fection, or prevalence of which, among men, is never 
to be looked for as the fruit of their exertions, A 
change would gradually or suddenly take place in all 
the governments of Europe. A maui when .he knows 
his^true interest, will naturally pursue iu The present 
oppressions of Europe are generally mere impositions 
upon ignorancf and simplicity. The poor peasant 
firmly believes that he was bom to serve, and his lord 
to rule. He believes that his body is made of coarser 
materials..«.that his blood is less rich,and that his soul, if 
he kQOWS he has one, is from a humbler stock of in* 
telligence. Give him knowledge....raise him within the 
sphere of Pitt's intelligence^ and all these delusions van* 
ish. He sees the faults of his government..«.he sees n 
remedy within his reach : he pursues, and gains it.-^ 
He would never endure what the poor ignorant wretch 
endures, who knows not«».who thinks not, even in his 
dreams, of a better state. The ignorance and survili- 
ty of the poor, is at once both the cause and effect of 
their poverty. And certainly it invites and allures the 
impositions, the aggressions, the domination and inso- 
lence of men of stronger minds. 

After all that has or can be said of the power of 
wealth, " The mind's the standard of the man." Give 
the lower orders of people in Europe but the intellectual 
powers of the higher....give them the mental cultiva- 
vation, the ambition, the fire of genius, and the wall 
which separates them will fall to the ground. 

It is rekdily granted that all men can never acquire 
the knowledge of William Pitt : but how ya§$ly igu 

9^ 



aorant !»• the bulk.of the peoi^e, in tbe jnost eidightem 
ed nations ! and with what ease their minds might be 
raised^ ahnost infinitely above what they are. Let the 
expence of education rest on the govemitteiit empow- 
ered to draw sufficient funds from the nation. This 
is, indeed, partially^ the present method <^ thje New» 
Edgland sU^es. And from this very source, they are 
the freest, happiest, and most enlightened peopfe on 
earth. They, however, pursue it but feebly* 

,No doubt it will be said that this is theory^ 
What then ? Is notlung wcnrtihy of regard which admits 
. of theoretical speculation i Is not the educ^on of youth 
im object worthy the attention of government ? If it 
•could be regarded as such, as it ought umversally to 
be, certainly no governmental object ever outweighed 
it—no earthly object ever more justly demanded l&- 
gislative wisdom. It was the opinion of Lycurguv 
that the partial affection of parents for their children 
disqualified them for exercising govemmeutover them^ 
Admitting this as an extreme, we would Iiave goveni« 
ment interfere no further with childreoi than to point 
.out the nature and extent of their education, and pro* 
vide and pay their teachers. ^ 

It is no uncommon thing for boy^ to graduate in cur 
colleges at sixteen years of age* If, then, we except 
the Greek and Latin hu^uages, every boy inight re- 
ceive as good as a liberal education before be is fit to 
|>ecome an apprentice, or go into a counting^iouse.-— » 
Nor should his improvemeiite^e limited here : other 
institutions should be forn)d,t<F, extend the mind, and 
to carry into mdoly matun^ th^ $9e4& of hoapr, truths 



and justice, fijberatly flmrted in ycnilh ; yet of a nsU 
ture not to interfere with a course of business* 

If the futids, necestory 4o defraj;' the expences of 
these linportaM insljiudons, were raised from an equal 
assess^ient Qf properlyi U wduld seem, at fir&t view, 
to bear hes(,vy on the richi especially if they had no 
children: but, in the name of heaven^ for what moi^ 
important purpose can dse rid^ and childless pay their 
money ? Do they not pay freely to suppott war, gov^ 
crmnent, and almost numberless public in^tutions i 
And is tlie formation^ the well-being, the |^<:^ and 
prosperify of the risipg generation, an object inferior 
to any of these ?•«— But, in effect, it would not bear 
bard upon, the rich ; fc^. there would, soon^ be ve» 
xy few poor. I appeal to the present, d&ough imper- 
fect, practice of the New-£n^and states. There are 
fewer poor kmong them than.in any pan of the woHd^ 

There is nothing wanting, then, but rirtue ki nvatt* 
kind>--4iadiing but a proper direction even of selfish* 
ness itself, tox^&ct &r greater improvements in so* 
ciety ••••far more light and knowledge than, as yet, ever 
ensted in any nation. These improvements, so far 
from being prejudicial to. government, would, soon 
originate government^ which the individual happiness 
of men w<nild induce them to love and support. And 
these govemme]>t6, whether inonarchies or republics, 
would enjoy the confidence of the people, and those 
who administered them would possess a power fa^ 
more permanent and iUustrious than what they can in 
the present system of things. - As there must always 
be i^ every nation rulers and ruled,t^the security and 
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happiness of the latter wiU forever goarantee i^ose of 
At former. 

Should it be objected that there could not be a 
change in these respects, in Europe, without revolu- 
tions and effusions of blood; be it so^ neither can 
things remain in their present state without the same* 
There will be one revolution upon the back of another'; 
there wiU be treasons, rebellions, and bloody wars. 
T)Tants never had, and never wiU have rest. 

If the several governments in Europe would begin 
tp effect this glorious reform, hj opening to their sub- 
jects the fountains of knowledge...,b)r setting before 
them the proper motives to virtue and industry, they 
would find domestic concerns sufficient to caQ their 
attention from foreign wars ; and the millions of mo- 
ney employed in cultivating the art of war, would be 
employed in promoting the grandest objects of hu- 
4nan happiness* 

. But who shall begin this salutary work ? Whatpow- 
er--»what potentate has magnammity sufficient ? No 
mention shall be made of virtue* They only want the 
knowledge of their interests, and the means of happi- 
ness is within their reach* 

INDUSTRY. 
■ There are but few industrious nations in Europe. 
The wealthy despise it ; and the poor have not the 
proper incentives to it* The Dutch have, perhaps, 
been excelled by no European nation in this respect ; 
but their industrious days are over* A rapacious 
and powerful master now stands ready to seize 
nduit they have got, and to anticipate what,tfaey may 
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get hipreafter. The Turks, the Italians, and the Span* 
iards are nearly on a footing as to industry* Among 
them, a soft, relaxing climate has completed all the 
idle and vicious habits which their governments na« 
turally induce. Their rulers seem determined th^rt 
they shall have nothing ; and the people, lost to all 
ambition and sense of freedom and honor, have h6* 
come willing that it shall be so, and are willing to pos- 
sess nothing : they, therefore,Iive in a very poor, and, 
at best, in a precarious, manner. With their preseiit 
exertions they must literally starve to death, did thejr 
not live in very fruitful countries, where nature pro- 
duces almost spontaneously for their sustenance. 

The people in the north of Europe are compelled 
to labor, or they must perish. But their toil is ill-di* 
rected, and without any spirit of enterprise, although 
severe. They cannot work with courage, and sur^ 
mount difficulties with cheerfulness,iiecause they are 
strangers to the animating hope of acquiring wealth, 
or even a comfortable living. Whatever they get 
must go to pamper the pride of a haughty, tyrannical 
master, who can hardly be willing they should breathe 
the vital air without paying a tax for it. So stupid 
and extreme is the folly of the governments them* 
selves, that their exactions are an effectual check even 
upon the spirit of commerce ; and all the means of 
the people, in general, to acquire any degree of opu* 
fcnce, are completely fettered* 

This is eminently the case- in Sweden and Den- 
mark. Their governments know it,.,.their kings 
know iu^.their ministry know it....their philosophers 
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know it««..atl their statesmen and wise men know Um«« 
every man of learning in those kingdoms knows it ;— - 
yea, and they know much more than all this : they 
well know that while things remain in this state they 
can never flourish. They must be a poor, feeble, 
faint-hearted, vile race of wretches, always ready to 
join the basest and most cowardly villany, but never 
capable of a noble enterprise* They know all this; 
and yet they will,with their eyes open, strive to maiii- 
tain the present mad system* . They will keep it up 
till they are the scorn of Europe... aiU they share the 
fate of Poland....till their kings, their ministry, their 
statesmen, their philosophers,^ their wise men and men 
of learning shall all fall a prey to their own preposter* 
ous folly«...till they shall have their houses burned, 
their throats cut, their kingdoms destroyed, and their 
territories sown with salt* 

Germany and France, while they have loaded in- 
dustry with almost insuperable burdens, have, it must 
be confessed, afforded some important encourage* 
ments^ both as to honor and emolument* They have, 
on the whole, made it better for people to be slaves 
than lazeroni : for, though they are almost squeezed 
to death by monstrous exactions, extortions, taxes, 
imposts, excises, customs, toUs^ duties, rates, tithes, 
fies, rents, contributions, donations, tributes, and sev- 
eral other species of public demand, yet many indus^ 
trious people are able, notwithstanding all this, to ac- 
quire wealth, and to attach respectability to themselves 
and families. 

The English people excel all Europe in^ industry. 



There are no bounds det to their enterprise; and their 
farmers, tradesmen, and especially their merchants,: 
avail themselves,to an amazing extent,of their advan*' 
tages« This has long been their character, and it has 
long been their salvadon. (Give a nation but knowl- ' 
edge, industry, and virtue, and they will flourish* 
Nothing can depress them* A national dtht as heavj 
&s mount Olympus cannot sink them*»..a revolution 
cannot crush them....a tyrant cannot long hold them 
prostrate, no more than the strength of one can resist 
the strength of millions. 

TERMTORY- 

Mo8t nations of evety age havel3een aa|bitiot» of 
extensive territories. Hence originates^ the desire o£ 
conquest, by far the most fruitful sourc^ of war* The 
diarge that monarchies are addicted, more than otheir 
governments, to war and conquest, ia by no mean* 
just. None of theandent nations w<ure more, warlike 
»r more greedy of conquest than the three great re- 
publics of antiquity.*..Greece, Carthage, and Rome* 
They seenied never satisfied while any nation remain-, 
cd independent of them. The situation of Europe i& 
best calculated for small kingdonis and states. Its 
teveral parts are remarkably separated by large rivers, 
mountains, straights; and seas, which serve to impede 
the progress of aiimies, and. check die rapidity: of con- 
quest. If modem repitblics have been less warlike 
than ancient, it is because they have seen less pros- 
pect of being able to cope with their neighbors. 

No nation of very extensive territories ever loiig 
■udntnued its freedom. Rome cannot be brought as 
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an e^Bcfepdofi to this rule^siBcef it must- Be refneflri)er«' 
e4i CO the <uic band, that the OHiq^eced provinces of 
that republic were governed with the most despotic 
^irayvanduon the other, .that Rome, in fact, lost her 
liberties immediatdy upon the fall of Carthage. It 
will hence follow that republicaiiism is better adapted 
t^aoialLthstn large territories. It is hoped that the 
United States may form one luting exception* We 
give so much credit to the doctrine,- however, that we 
strongljr qpiestion the policy of enlarging oar tj^rito- 
ries. 

The Russian empire is by for the largest that ever 
esdsted. ' I^ includes a. complete northern section of 
S«irape and -Asia, an^, according to some late calcu- 
bttidnsy comprehends one seventh part, of the habita- 
ble earths ) This immense territoiy is governed by a 
most absolole, arbitrary, despotic -sovereign. The 
Rasszans were, little known till the reign of Peter L 
csdled the great. Hie extended his arms and con- 
quests over the barbarous tribes.wlnch thinly inhabit- 
ed the vast countries from the guiph.of Finland to 
the sea of Kamschatka ; and from the Caspian to the 
White sea. The rivers, forests, and extensive plains 
he passed, presented him greater difficulties, than the 
defenceless people he conquered* 

The long, active^ and glorious rfiign of the fpneat 
Catherine was, in a good measure, devoted to the 
improvement. of tins mighty empire. ; and she did 
much. She instructed and civilized h^r people.,..she 
organized a powei&l and combining system of gov- 
cmment, founded^ for ihe moi^ part, on a husoaoe an;^ 
rational policy* 
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fize the soil of liberty and justice. Those sacred 
names were used as a watchword, to commence an on- 
set cJf tragic horror, at the sight of which Domitian or 
Commodus would have relented. They have injur- 
ed the cause of freedom, and they threaten to exter- 
minate every principle of civil liberty. 

Where are all the republics of Europe ? Where is 
Venice, who shielded Christendom from the Turks 
— ^who enriched Europe with her commerce? She 
survived the league of Cambray^ but ^to experience a 
severe fate : sh« escaped the rock, and is lost in th« 
whirlpool : she is subjugated, enslaved, ruined, and is 
no more ksown among independent nations. 

Where is the once powerful and flourishing repub- 
lic of Holland ? Where the immense treasures of her 
bank, perhaps the richest in the world ? Where her 
powerful fleets, by which she was able to dispute iht 
empire of the sea with Great-Britain ? Where her 
universal commerce*«..her public credit«...her impor- 
tance, prosperity, and glory ? It avails her nothing that 
she could once resist the arms of Philip II. and Lew- 
is XIV.— -that she has, by unparalleled industry, tum^ 
ed the most unpromisng spot in Europe into a gar- 
den. Her stui is set.«.«her glory forever faded, and 
she is humbled in the dust. 

Switzeriand, situated among the rocks and declivi- 
ties of the Alps, a prise utterly unworthy of a great 
conqueror, is swallowed in the same gulph. The sto- 
ry of the brave and virtuous William Tell must no 
longer be remembered. The days of liberty, inde- 
pendence, honor, and virtue are past, and the Swiss 

h2 
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cantons must, without complaint dr remonstrance, sub- 
mit to the imperious mandates of a foreign master, or 
perish by fire and sword. 

The revolution in France has given the severest 
blow to the clause of civil liberty that it ever received 
since the foundation of the world. By one tremen- 
dous shock it has annihilated most of the lesser pow- 
ers of Europe ; and those which remain stand on 
doubtful ground. Trace over the map of Europe, 
and see what it presents. — Turkey is in her dotage ; 
but were it otherwise, she is the hereditary foe of all 
christian powers — by her condition perfectly unable, 
and equally unwilling by her principles, to benefit her 
christian neighbors. . The Russians, under Count Ro- 
Inansow, severely shook her foundations ; and should 
the Gallic conqueror point the thunder of his invading 
columns at her head, her triple crown Would form but 
a feeble defence : she must fall, 

Poland has conquered herself. She managied her 
affairs so feebly that her more powerful neighbors 
judged it incumbent on them to help her out of her 
difficulties, and, by their interference, to afford her 
that quiet which she could not hope for from heY own 
energy and wisdom. They stepped in and perfonn- 
ed an act, which Solomon himself, if alive, must con- 
fess to be a new thing under the sun. They dismem- 
bered, if we look merely at rfetural advantg^ges, one 
of the most powerful kingdoms in the world, and par- 
titioned her off with nearly as little disturbance as they 
would an uninhabited, unappropriated forest or isl- 
«md. 
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But how vastly distant from civility, humanity, and 
appine&s, are the numerous millions of that empire ! 
t is a country too large to be governed by any single 
lortal ; and it will, probably, one day, fall in pieces 
y its own weight, under some feeble reign. Indeed, 
he rebellion of Pugatshef, in the reign of Catharine, 
lad like to have rent it in pieces. 

The history of the reign of Catharine opens one of 
he most important scenes found in the annals of na- 
ions. Few reigns wer6 ever more prosperous, and. 
ew monarchs ever governed with more consummate 
ikllL Sh€f was loved and feared by her subjects : 
ihe held an extensive influence in the politics of Ed* 
rope, both in war and peace ; and she was surrounded 
by a group of great and very extraoMinary characters. 
Such w'ere the OrlofFs, Potempkin, and several others. 

Were it made a question, what extent of territory 
18 most conducive to national happiness and security, 
M^e should be at a loss how to answer it. Little in- 
Jtmction could be drawn from experience ; the his* 
tories of nations afford no certain ground for conclu- 
non« Enipires and states of all sizes, from diat of St. 
Marino in Italy, which comprehended the inhabitants 
of but one small village on a hill, to that of the empire 
of Russia, or of Ghenghis Khan, seem at all times to 
have owed their safety and happiness to far other cir- 
cumstances than their size. An independent state 
sometimes owes Its safety to its poverty — sometimes 
to ihe virtue of its neighbors, but oftener to their weak- 
ness — sometimes to its own power and prosperity, but 
oftener far to its virtue and industry. li size were of 
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ygtny account in the happiness or duration of a ^ate, 
certainty Poland would have been happy, and would 
iiot have been torn in pieces by her rapacious neigh- 
bors. Spain would be very powerful and happy if 
power and happiness were the ofFsfMring of territories 
both ridi and extensive* The same may be said of 
Turkey, Germany, and many others^ 

CONQJJEST. 
If we eicept the conquests of France siiice the re* 
volution, there have been few conquests in Europe, 
for the last five hundped years^ The successes of the 
French under Bonaparte, as yet, hardly deserve the 
name of conquests. Their permanence depends on the 
. life and fortunes of a singly mao. If the present £m^ 
peror should, by any means, fail, or be removed, they 
would generally revert back to their former state. A 
slight view of the geography of Europe will show 
that it is favotable to the existence of small states ; and 
modem policy has erected a strong ban-ier against die 
ambition of hefoes and conquerors* Negotiations, 
treaties, and defeiisive alliances, have been carried to 
that degree ofperfectioU'-^-to that extent of refinement, 
that Europe has borne some resemblance to a koci'- 
ety of individuals, ill which the $trengdi of the whole 
is exerted for the protection of individuals. Would to 
God that this system might be carried still mueh far- 
ther, that nations would see it for their interest, not on- 
ly to abolish Conquest, but war— that they would be wil- 
ling to settle their differences in a grand court of jus- 
tice, like the amphictyoiujc council. ^. 

The modems, however, have shown as good an ajvJ 
petiteTor conquest, as the ancients i but have had the 
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|n-ecaution, in iheir own defent:e, to give origin and ef- 
fect to a scheme of policy which tenders it fer more 
difficult. Italy has been several times nearly conquer- 
ed within five hundred years, but soon recovered* 
France was nearly conquered by Henry V. and Germa- 
ny by Gustavus Adolphus, Venice was endsmgered by 
the league of Cambray.M.and even Russia Us^tf might 
have been conquered by Charles XII. if he had not 
been a madman. So^ Sweden and Poland were near- 
ly subdued by Margaret, the Semiranus e£ the north 3 
and, indeed, th^sre is scarcely « nation in Europe but 
has been in danger of subjugation, But has escaped : 
and, except Poland, no nation has been conquered in 
Europe for the last "dOO 3^ars. • The conquest of the 
empire of Constantinople, by Mahoihet the great, is 
the last of any considerable importance, till the torna- 
do of French repubUcctnism arose* Where or when 
that will setde,is known only to infinite wisdom. 

Conquests generally, though not always, ruin the 
conquered. If they are small, they cost the conquer- 
ors more than they are worth...«if large, they often ruin 
the conquerors themselves. Thus, as we have said 
before, the conquest of Nineveh ruined the Medes«.., 
that of Babylon, the Persians. The conquest of Per- 
sia corrupted the Greek8«...as did that of Carthage, 
the Rdmans. Should the French, under Bonaparte, 
conquer all Europe, France, which now forms a com- 
plete empire, would then be only a part of one : the 
seat of government might be removed, and she would 
become but a satellite : Bonaparte's successors might 
iiuarrelt-and divide his conquests, as did those of AU 
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cxatidcr ; and France might be liable to;change maa* 
ters, and be fleeced from tinic|o time by various pre- 
tenders to empire. In her present boundaries, Fiaaice 
bida much fairer for perpetu^ independence atad.h^ 
piness, than if she were to conquer Europe. 

England forms an extcpticwi'toour rule. She rose 
more powwful, after being conquered by the SaJEona,' 
thei Danes, and the N<nrmans. Whetter the eflFect 
will be similar, should she fall under Franoe^ we rfiall 
not pretend to say. There 6a»ibeea one etnioeitt fn- 
atanoe iti Asia, in which both concpierors and cooquOT- 
eAwere equally benefitted. In 164*^ the Tartars con- 
quered China, and the descendants of Tameria&e as* 
cended the throne of that ancientand mighty monarchy^ 
The ferocious Tartars gradually melted away^and were 
lost in the inuneose poptilation of China, and, in effect^ 
became the conquered people, by adopting the cus* 
toms, and conforming to the manners of the Chi&ese. 
By this great conquest, the Chinese were strengthen- 
ed, and rendered warlike ; the Tartars were civilized 
and reduced to a settled form qf society ; perhaps both 
were equally benefitted,...siQce, togeth^, they form 
the greatest and most powerful monarchy ih the workL 

FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

. The French revolution threatens more serious con- 
sequences to Europe, than ahy one sinte the fail of an- 
cient Rome. It has utterly defeated every calcula- 
tion and prediction excepting one* It was early fore 
seen and foretold that it would injure,or rather woold 
not help the cause of freedom. The rivers of inno- 
c{;nt blood shed in that hqrrid scene, could never ferti- 
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Italyv Sintzeriand, France, part of Germany, ibe 
Netheriancb, and the states of Qolland. All these 
pow«rs, if not provinciated, are in a state of degrada« 
tion, waiting, in treiaUtng suspense, the uplifted blovr 
which shall subjugate them forever^ 

The revolutionary parties in France, in dreacUtil 
succession, have rushed on impetuous as a thdntter<» 
bolt, from monarchy to anan3hy....£rom anarchy to de« 
moaacy».,,fr0m democracy to oligarchy, and from 
thence to despotism, which, of all forms of govern- 
ment, isprobaMy the only one they are susceptible of, 
or can five under. They have already made more 
thsm one complete revolution. In the irresistible and 
mighty whirl of their affairs, they have brought to 
light a' sol^&r of fortune, who unitfes the rapid genius 
and grand views of Alexander to the ambition and 
goodHfortune of Jufius Caesar. He has, even diough 
a Corsican by nation, been able to curb, restrain, and 
direct the fury and pride of thirty millions of people^ 
to fix ii double bridle in the jaws of mighty France* 
In tht midst of flames, darts, and daggers, he has 
founded and ascended an imperial throne, while thun^ 
ders were bursting round his head and volcanoes be* 
neath his feet. He now reigns triumphant over con- 
spiracies at home or cosftltions abroad. 

Like 'the great heroes of antiquity, he has infused 
tils own- invincible spirit into his armies, which seem 
almost to rise out of the earth at the stamp cfhkfooU 
Let not Frenchmen complain of Bonaparte : he has 
done better for them than they could do for them« 
selves; and has given them as good « government as 
they are capable of receiving. 
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There is but cme . power in Europe which can op 
yose any barrier to ihe crowning of hls' ambition : that 
18 found in Great-Britain. The British have been 
growing powerful by sea for sevetalages. Their pow- 
er, on the ocean, has at length become greater than 
that of any other nation. They are masters of th6 
whole world of waters : and, in a regular course of 
•vents, they must first be conquered by sea, before 
they can be by land* At present the fleets of Eng- 
land are superior to all the fleets of Europe beside. 
But great revolutions despise regularity, and delight 
in surprising mankind with unforeseen events : and, in 
the revolution we have been considering, events havo 
taken place, which evince the weakness of calcixlation 
or conjecture, and warn us to be, prepared for great 
and sudden changes^ 

The eyes of Europe, nay of all nations, are now 
turned towards France and England. If we regard 
the passions, the motives, the interests and views of 
the parties, we cannot say less than that tl^ straggle^ 
which has already been long and fierce^ is extreme and 
tremenddus. Its issue, which involves great conse- 
quences, is still GoVered among the deep dei^igna of 
the Almighty* 

To an eye accustomed t6 view, in the afBurs of 
nations, an overruling prdvidence, the French empe- 
ror cannot be considered otherwise than as a special 
instrument of that providence, the full designs of 
which no creature can foresee* It is not improbable 
that one end of this great revolution is to punish 
fiiuistian nations for their astonishing wickedness and 
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iisgradtade, under all their privileges, which they have 
spumed and trampled in the dust: and, of course, 
that the MHbe.el will continue to roll till those whom 
God has marked out as the objects of his anger shall 
be sifted out and driven away before the rough wind 

of his indignation. 

> 

Infinite wisdom attaches less Value and importance 
to states and empires than men do. To the all-seeing 
eye, an empire is but a bubble ; eyen ail the nations 
of men are but as the dust of the balance....a thousand 
years are but as one day, and one day as a thousand 
years. That providence, whose wheels are high and 
dreadful, crushes, in a moment^ the grandest of hu- 
man institutions ; whose foutidations were deeply 
laid and strongly fortified ; and whose superstruc- 
tures have been rising and decorating for ages* 

To those who place confidence in the truth and ref- 
ality of revealed religion, the present seems a mo- 
ment of ]^il ^^d alarm to the old national establish- 
ments of Europe, whether civil or ecclesiastical. It is 
their almost universal belief that the time cannot be 
far distant when the Son of God is to put down a}l 
rule, and all authority and power, and set up his own 
kingdom throughout the world. Before this great 
event there must be changes and revolutions ;^ and the 
almighty Redeemer shall, in his own time and way, 
show who is the blessed and only potentate, the King 
cf kings and the Lord of lords. 

Whatever may be the advantages and improve- 
ments of Europe, in its present state, (and they are 
many), we there s^e many reasons to deplore the foU 
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If Mothe depravityMfthe madness of bur species. The 
life of man, when compared with endless duration, or 
even when viewed with relation to the important ends 
of his exbtence on earth, is veiy short* To see na- 
tions eagerly engaged in mutual destruction^ laboring 
incessantly to push their fellow-creatures from the 
stage of action, is shocking beyond expression. Tet 
such seems to be the the business of the principal pow- 
ers of the most enlightened and civilized quarter of 
the globe* They surely are as forgetful of their duty 
and destiny, as they are mistaken in the pursuit of hap- 
piness. How ill-prepared are they to go from the 
crimes and horrors of the bloody field, into the pres- 
ence of their final judge ? 

Is the tide of ruin and desolation never to cease I 
Are the dark ages returning, with redouble^ horror, 
upon mankind — or shall light and peace break forth 
like the sun from behind a cloud ?.«• 

"Thou only know'st— 

■** Thou, whose broad eye the future and the past 
*' Joins to the present, making; one of three.^ 



CHAPTER XI. 



THE PRESENT STATE OS ASIA. 



T, 



HE people of Asia may be considered under 
seven grand divisions. The Russians posse* the 
northern, the Chinese the eastern, the Indians the 
south-eastern, the Persians the southern, the Arabians 
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Italy is conquered and prov'mciated, Gemiany, in 
fact, is dismembered ; or, if that is saying too mucb| 
she i&a huge, disjointed, unwieldy body, incapable of 
vigorous defence. She can place no confidence in 
her best armies. Her government is withoat author- 
ity— her officers are traitors, and her soldiers xow*- 
ards. An hundred thousand of them will stand still 
in their places and suffer themselves to be cut down. 
The millions of Germany, though naturally brave and 
warlike, will flee before the standard of Bonaparte; 
as grasshoppers, in a mown meadow, before the strides 
of a giant. It is time that Germany were conquered. 
When the army of any nation or state can condud; 
like the army of Mack, that nation or state is unwor- 
thy of independence : they are fit for nothing but to 
be enslaved... .to be made the scullions of servants in 
the kitchens of their conquerors. One vigorous cam* 
paign would be sufficient to enrol Germany with Hok- 
land and Italy. 

Sweden and Denmark, though so loudly warned by 
the fate of Poland, their neighbor and ally, yet follow 
her example, and are far advanced in her path. The 
motto of their government should i^ pride 2iVid pover^ 
ty^ and that of their people ignorance and misery >, 
They can scarcely maintain their independence, though 
let entirely alone. They cannot resist the arms, nor 
liave they much to allure the avarice of a conqueror ; 
which ^^st consideration will probably be their shield. 

Russia, from her local situation, cannot interfere 
effectually in the south of Europe. Her strength, 
though great, is like the vis inertia: of nature. She 
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has vast power of resistance, but is little dbpoaed for 
a distant attack* 

Prussia has no longer the great Frederic at her 
head* Her short-sighted policy and feeble coun- 
sels will soon restore her to her former insigni- 
ficance ; ' nor will she be thought worthy to hold 
the stirrup of the modem Csesar. la the present 
eventful struggle which threatens the liberties of Eu- 
rope, the conduct of the Prussian cabinet is matter of 
admiration to a distant, impartial spectator. Does 
Prussia possess and feel that reciprocity of condition 
.which will enable her to share, with France, the em- 
pire of Europe ? That surely is the langurge of her 
conduct. She might have given weight to a coalition, 
but, when standing alone, a single campaign will make 
her an inconsiderable province of France. TTie ghost 
of Holland might say to her as the spectre did to Bru- 
tus, " we shall meet again at Philippi." 

Spain and Portugal are independent only in idea, 
and on paper. Their sovereignty is substantially vcst- 
c,d in France. For a century past they have been 
bu^ the effigies of kingdoms : they have a name to 
live, and are dead. In the last stages of a lingering 
but irrecoverable decline, they exhibit one amongst 
many other proofs, that a nation may perish by far 
other means than those of war and conquest. 

The western shores of Europe, from the mouth of 
the Elbe to the Straights of Gibraltar, are all under the 
power of France. From those Straights her power 
extends to the south point of Italy — ^from thence to 
the head of the gulph-of Venice, and from thence to 
the Rhine and Elbe ; comprehending Portugal, SpaiO| 
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the soutlhvestem,the Tories the western, and the Tar« 
tars ihe central regions of this great division of the 
globe. Our view of Asia, though very brief, will be 
two-fold. We shall first direct the eye of the reader 
to these grand divisions separately, with an intention 
to notice some of the peculiarities of each ; and, sec- 
ondly, we shall ^notice certain thii^gs in which they all 
agree, and shall close with remarks applicable to th/e 
whole* 

I. JIUSSIA IN ASIA. 

Few governments in the world are more despotic 
thai\ that of Russia ; and, for the last hundred years, 
that government has generally been in hands which 
managed its proper machinery with incredible skill 
and energy* From Petersburgh, the royal residence, 
situated at the head of the gulpb of Finland, this em« 
pire extends eastward to the amazing distance of sev- 
eral thousand miles, to the eastern ocean, or sea of 
Kamschatka* Yet, over so considerable a portion of 
the globe, the imperial mandates are spread with as ten* 
ishing celerity, and are obeyed without murmurs or 
delays. 

The Russians of Asia are of a more mild and ami- 
able character than those of Europe. Their nume- 
rous tribes live in pleasant countries ; their towns and 
villages being situated in extensive plains, and on the« 
banks of noble and majestic rivers. It is said there is 
scarce a hill of any considerable size from Petersbufgh 
to Pekin ; and through those vast plains many rive^rs 
meander in various directions. Some late geogra- 
phers say there are no less thai\ eight rivers which 
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run a course of two thousand miles. But tlie oordt 
of Asia, like that of Europe, still abouads in forests^ 
many of which are of vety great extent* 

The people in those extensive countries are yet in a 
barbarous state, not very many degrees in advance of 
the savage. They have no point of union, nor com'« 
bination, but what is found in the powerful arm of 
government. They speak many languages, and are 
of many different religions ; for although the christian 
religion and the Greek church are established in the 
empire^ yet most of the fsemote provinces are still 
]>agans, or, indeed, have no setded notions of Dsity^ 
or forms of worship. 

But notwithstanding many ^oomy and forbidding 

circumatanc«s in the condition of the Russian empii«, 

it is probably improving faster than any other part of 

Asia ; or, to speak more properly, it is improving in 

some small degree, which san scarcely be aa'id of any 

other part of Asia. The people are becoming more 

a^iculturaL...a regular commerce begins to awaken a 

spirit o£ enterprise....civility g?ins ground....the arts 

and sciences are spreading their benign infi'ien#e in 

some very remote provinces. The great Catharine 

erected schools, and opened swerai missions in the 

provinces bordering on Kamschatka, and offered ade- 

quate encouragement to emigrants disposed to settle 

in those cooQtries. 

^^^T ^^"^"""^ ""^ ^"^'^ ^^^^^^^ ^^«d carri^gi^ 
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As early as the 10th ceatwyt the Rusft'uns make 
|ome kicoiisiderahle appearance in the histories of 
Europe. The capital of die empire is Moscow* 
There every monarch must be crowned before he can 
be acknowledged sovereign of all the Russias. But 
the empire was in a state of the utmost barbarity be- 
fore the reign of Peter the great* No monarch of 
modem times, or, perhaps, of any age or nation, ever 
did more for his empire than Peter did for his* He 
condensed the resources of a multitude of tribes.»..he 
combined their strength in a regular plan (^ govern- 
mentM**he put a stop to their incessant wars among 
themselves.«*.he exterminated innumerable banditti of 
Jobbers, which infested, and fearlessly ravaged all 
Aose countries...»he built cities, removed forests, 
caused the eardi to be cultivated, settled the inhabi* 
tants of his empire in fixed places, and reclaimed diem 
from the roving life and precarious subsistence - of 
the Tartars. 

Peter did more than all this. He did not encouhige 
merely, but he originated the arts and sciences among 
his people* He built a city which, in less dian a cen« 
tury, merited a place in the first rank of cities. To 
that city,. he invited, from all parts of the world, the 
most able mechanics, and the most elegant artists, 
whom he encouraged with royal munificence* Not* 
contented with a great army, and a most powerful 
land force, he determined to be known on the watery 
element. With this view he became a ship-carpen- 
ter, and worked with his own hands in the ship-yard : 
he studied the art of navigation^ and practised tliat 

1664B0 
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art.«**he turveyed the shores aad coasts of the Ca^kn 
iKft, %nd drew; with his own hands, an elegant cfasort, 
which he presented to the museum at Paris : in shorty 
he raised his empire to the first rank among the fow^ 
ers of the world. 

There is something singular in the military charac* 
Cer of the Russians* They are remarkable for passive 
¥alor. It is said they wiU endure the greatest fatigues 
and suiFerin^ with patience wd calmness.' They 
will resist better than make an onsets though it is cex>* 
tain th^ very few nations in the world produce better 
soldiers than the Russians* They have bad several 
considerable wars with the Turks and Persians^ over 
.both of whom they have gained great advantages. It 
has been, thought they would expel the Tiurks out of 
Europe, and p\!it a period to the Ottofnan empire, 
^ount Romanzow, in the reign of the great Catharine, 
defeated them in a sjeries of battles....carried tarror and 
conquest almost to the. heart of the Turkish empire, 
and filled the world with the fame of his victories. 

II. TURKS IN ASIA. 

We have already noticed the history of the Turks ; 
but, in this place, it will be proper to regard them, a 
moment, as an Asiatic power : and, in so doings we 
cannot avoid the refleotion, how different the people 
* in the east have fared from those in the west of Asia* 
In the east, the empire of China, like a majestic lu* 
minary, has shone in glory unecUpsed, and unriveUed 
for 3,000 yeara. In the west, the Assyrians, the Per- 
sians, the Greeks, the Romans, the Goths, the Sara- 
cens^ and^ at last, the Turks, have driven the plough- 
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Ihare of destmctioii over the fairest provinoes of th« 
earth. To an eye or to a mmd that can contemplate 
ZyOOO yeara as we csm a day, the people in th» west of 
Asia must have appeared like a nest of serpents, in- 
cessantly striving to destroy one another : hat the 
simile utterly fails ; for a nest of dtrpents, a den of 
tygersi the gloomy haunts where the deadliest mon- 
sters and dragons meet in concourse, are scenes of 
peace and friendship in comparison with those wretch- 
ed countries* 

After the wars of die Saracens and Crusaders had 
spent their rage in western Asia, the Turks, tike an 
eruption of furies from th& bottomless pit, overrun 
those countries. They established four independent 
kingdoms, whose capitals were Iconium, Bagdat, 
Aleppo, and Jerusalem. These institutions perished, 
after a while, in the furnace of their own vices ; and, 
from their ashes^ the Ottoman Turks, about the be- 
ginning of the 13th century, arose, to complete the 
wretchedness of western Asia, in which their territo- 
ries were much die same as were those of the Romans* 
The remnant of the smcient inhs&itants of those once 
flourishing countries' are now miserable beyond the 
powers of description. It will suffice to say that they 
have no security of jwDperty 0r life. The petty ty- 
rants, to whom the grand Seignior qommits the gov- 
emtnents of those provinces, exercise their vices and 
vtllanies without remorse and without restraint* la 
Thompson's and Volney's .travels through Syria and 
Palestine, the character and condition of diese'wretck- 

ed beings are fully described. 

12 
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The Turks themselves are not a whit belter dS 
than the other inhs^itants. They are equsdly sid>* 
jected taa barbarous tyranny, liable to similar extor* 
tion and injustice. They have nmhing they can call 
their own...«no right.«..no pK)perty,...no security* 
They are liaiAe to be murdered at midnight by un^ 
known messengers, and for crimes unknown ; or they 
may be strangled at mid-day, in the midst of their 
friends and families, without any con^i<»ianess of 
gi4Ut....W]thout any form of trial ; even without accu* 
sation or subsequent reason assigned. " Mystery ** 
fays one of the above writers, *^ reigns nmnd their 
habitations.'^ All is fear, concealment, melancboly^ 
and distrust : they are forced to conceal their food 
and raiment....they dare not make any show of opu- 
lence ; for the possession of wealth would woric their 
wn. 

The Turks, considered m all the various trs^ of 
their character, are probably the most unlovely of all 
nations. Their character is dark, unsocial* jealousy 
cruel, and beasdy, in its- tnuiquil state. They are 
strongly addicted t6 the rough and violent passions ; 
and when roused, their rdge is vindictivey deadty, and 
horrid beyond expression. 

The christians of Asia are generally in Turkey..-.* 
Their state is truly deplorabl#« They are IheraUy tram* 
pled in the dust, and, the vilest of mortals reign and 
triumph over them« They have but a name to live^ 
and are dead. They generally subscribe to the tenets, 
or rather the superstitions of the Greek church-*-but 
have departed far from the standard of trutfa««4ind their 
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flistan^e from the purity and simplicity of the gospel 
is immense. It is to be feared that they retain little 
morethan.the hame of Christianity. * 

The provinces of Turkey in Asia exhibit a melan- 
choly proof of the changeable nature of all human af- 
fairs : they witness, to every observer, that the mo^ 
flourishitig institutions may decay and perish forever. 
Those countties were once r?ch, powerful, and happ)^. 
They were blessed with a mild and genial climate..;, 
they enjoyed freedom and prosperity.. ..they werfe 
Mnong the most enlightened and wise of the humiali 
race : but how changed is the scene ! Such of theit* 
advantages as a bad government could not destroy, 
nor a barbarous people annihilate, have become use- 
less, or ate altogether unknown. Their fertile fieldis 
have laki so long uncultivated that their fruitfulness it 
forgotten. . Their fine harbors are visited by few saift 
eKcept those of foreigners. The niins of their ani 
cient cities atvd temples are stupendous proofs of the 
opulence and glory of former ages, and of the degen- 
eracy and wretchedness of the present times. 

If the Turkish poWer^ in Europe, is on the decline, 
whi':h is not to be doubted, it is much ipore so in Asia. 
The Cjonnection between the parts of that extensive 
empire is growing more feeble, and evidently decliiies 
whh the energy o| government ; a disease natural to 
great empires, whose distant provinces, if powerful and 
rebellious, will bring more expense than profit to theii: 
masters-^and, if weak and defenceless, will certainly 
not be worth defending. 

The government of the Turkish empire bears some 
faint resemblance to tlie feudal system ; but, in one 
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important respect, pertiaps more to that of Ac ancient 
Romans. The revenues of the provinces jieem, soaac 
how, ta be farmed out. Each bashaw, or superior 
lord, undertakes to pay such a sum annually into the 
public treasury : and he has such a province, district^ 
or city allotted him, on wluch he is to levy that sum ^ 
and, in fact, as much more as his ingenious and mer- 
ciless avarice can lay hold of. If the province is large, 
Ais bashaw or bey commonly parcels it out, in Ae same 
manner, to his vassals. Every species of oppression 
And injustice....of cmelty and extortion is practised^ 
and has been, for so long a time, that Ae whole coun- 
tty is completely ruined, and, though naturally ridi; hai 
become one of the poorest in Ae world. By Aese 
.means, the Turkish empire 13 fast declining, and, by 
one vigorous effort of some neighboring poww, might 
be overthrown* Thirty years ago, il was thought the 
Russians would accomplish it. It is now laid out as 
a part of Ae future task of the modem Ceesar. 

in. ARABIANS. 
We have already taken some noSce of the origia 
and general history of Ae Arabians. A remarkable 
circumstance respecting them is, that they have never 
been conquered. For that, however, two very natu- 
ral reasons may be assigned : first, they have never 
possessed much, which was worth conquering, or could 
idlure a conqueror— *and secondly, the situation of their 
country is eminently^ secure from invasion, especially 
considering their mode of defence. Their country, 
which is upwards of a thousand miles square, forms 
exactly the southwest part of Asia, ae Spain does of 



Europe ; siod is commonly divided into three part9# 
viz« Arabia Petraea, Arabia Deserta, and Arabia Felix* 
Arabia Felix, or the Happy, is said to be one of th« 
most delightful regions upon earth. The truth is/ 
these flattering accounts are more frequently taken 
from leg^dary tales, than from real facts. In such 
parts of Arabia as are well watered, vegetation is^ 
indeed,^ luxuriant beyond conception ; and some of 
(he most v^uable odors and choice perfumes are the 
produce of that country. The people generally live 
in tents, and, of course, their manner of life is roving^ ' 
like that of the Tartars and Scythians. They pbtain 
a precarious subsistence with litde labor, and are ad* 
dieted to every species of theft. They will receive 
you with kindness...entertain you with the «tmost hos* 
ptta&ty^.divide vnAi you their last loaf, and then in* 
crease their store by stealing from you all that you have* 
They seem to prefer notto take life, but, on any emer» 
gency, they will rob and murder. 

Arabia has been governed, at times, by powerful 
tnonarchs, who have brought great and very effective 
armies into the firid ; and various attempts have been 
made to subdue and explore that country by their 
powerful neighbors. Arabia Felix is, indeed, a se* 
questered country. It is skirted round on all sides 
by seas and sandy • deserts ; and the nature of the 
country and the modes of fighting practised by the 
Arabs, have rendered it difficult and dangerous of ac- 
cess; and it has been regarded as a kind of myste* 
rious and forbidden ground. 

The last sUtempt to conquer this country was made 
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by the Tittles^ o^mmanded, if we mistake not, bf 
Amurath IL about the year 1468- The haug1|ty Turk^ 
at the head of a great army, flushed with continual 
victory, advanced into Arabia^ and determined to 
rend die veil which had long covered that couatry, 
tod to know what was in it, and whether it was worth 
conquering. As he advanced towards the interior of 
the country, a herald, on horseback, met him, and 
warned him to retire, tellUig him that though the Ara« 
bians had no war with the Turks, yet^ if he advan- 
' ced further, he would baVe reason to repent of his 
temerity* The sultan treated the message with coi^ 
tempt, and pushed forward at the head of his ar<ny« 
At length there was perceived a cloud of dust arising^ 
and^ibefore the eause of it could be well discovered, 
his army was attacked by a formidable coluixm of 
40^000 horsci Their approach was like a whirlwind; 
apd the Turks, already wearied with wading In the 
sand, were blinded and suffocated with dust, and were 
cut in pieces without much resistance. The sultan, 
mounted on a fleet horse, had the good fortune to 
mcake his escape, with a few of tus guards, and recov-> 
ered his own domimons ; and being fnliy satisfied 
with one attempt upon Arabia, )ie .chose rather to 
pocket bis disgrace, than to retrieve his honor by 
hazarding a second attempt* 

The Arabian horses are famous for strength and 
swiftness $ and the men of that country are excellent 
liorsemen. So great is their dexterity, that it is said 
they will throw forward their lances and recover them 
from the ground while on full speed* Their mode of 



fighting is extremely dcsidtory, tod tfecir miHtary tac 
tics peeuUwr to themselves : yet their attack is fierce 
and terrible, and c» only be resisted by Ae most dis^ 
ciplined valor. 

The Arabic language is said to be soft, liquid, and 
harmonious, by reason of an uncommon prevalence 
of vowd sounds. Notwithstanding the singular chaiw 
acter of this peopie, they have not been desdtute jof 
science. During the dark ages, the Saracens were, 
perhaps, the most scientific people in the world. They 
introduced learning into Europe. Several of the sci- 
ences they iniprovcd ; and they justly chtim the honcH^ 
of being the inventors of algebra. In arithmetic we 
foUow Aem generally, and e*pecially in the use of 
their numeral chiaracters. 

It is boA difficult and dangerous for Europeans to 
travel in that countiy. The hardships and perib 
to which they must be exposed, ard very great — of 
course the present state *of the country cannot be very 
well known. We shall close on this article with re* 
marking how wonderfully fitted mankiad are to sua- 
tain the inconveniences, of all climates. The Bedoisb* 
ine Art^, in large collections or hordes,'at certain sea- 
sons of the year, will visit the sea-ports and commer- 
cial cities, fasr the purposes of bartering their commodi- 
ties, and procuring such articles as they need. When 
this is done, they plunge agixin into the trackless re- 
gions of their native deserts, where they spend the year. 
But how they live, or what they subsist upon, that Be* 
ing only knows, who clolhea tl; ? grass of the field, and 
feeds the )'Oung r«ven3 whtn they cry* - 



ivr PERSIANS. 

♦» • 

; The PersHms alpue) of lA the ancient emigres in die 
west of Asia, have preserved and perpetuated their 
existence as an independent nation. They were, in- 
deed, conquered by Alexander, but that conquest, at 
last, terminated in the conquest of the Greeks them* 
felves« The Persians became surprisingly i^enovated, 
Und weire able, on the decline of the Greeks, to resist 
the conquering arms of Rome, as well *as those c^the 
Scythians, Saracens, Turks, and Russians, In the 
year of Christ, 1750, the celebrated Thamas Kouli 
Khan ascended die Persian throne, and was one of llie 
most powerful monarchsof his time. He invaded In» 
dia^— took Delhi, smd returned to his own domiokmsi 
loaded with immense riches. No power baffled and 
defeated ^ Turks oftener than the Persians did ; 
atid Emir Hamzi, the famous Persian [Hince, was, 
doubdess, the greatest wiurior in Asia during his 
time. Had he not been cruelly murdered, as was 
supposed, by die order of his unnatural &ther, he 
would probably have put a final stop to the progress 
of the Turkish arms^ 

The Persians, as a nation, are brave, polite, civil, 
and courteoiis to strangers ; but extremely Ostenta^ 
tious, vainglorious, and proud^ Their country, like 
Arabia, csm boast of some most pleasant and delight* 
fulplaces« AQ travelers speak in riqptures of tha^ 
richness, luxuriance, and pleasantness of the vale of 
Shirans : but, in general, Persia is excessively drj*", 
having few^vers or brooks, or springs of water. Ift 
is no ^asy matt^ to conceive how the inhabitants ob» 
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taia a sufficiency of water .for necessary uses. They 
leldosa have nun, and nx> country has a more aired 
atmosphere. 

In very northern climates^ dire necessity compels 

mankind to continual labor, to avoid perishing i^ith 

cold and liungen In the middle countries of the 

tenaperate zone. Industry is pardy necessary to sub« 

sisteace ; but it is oftener prompted by honor and, 

ambition* But as we ^l^roach the torrid zone the 

earth produces more spontaneously ; where it is fruit* 

ful it is abundantly so, and the people are able to live 

with Uttle. exertion. It is impossible that the inhabi** 

tants of hot climates, as, |br instance, of Arabia and 

Persiai should exer^cise the laborious industry of Eng« 

land and Holland : and, of course, they are provided 

ibr without. It is, however, worthy of remark, and 

of gratitude to providence, that, in very hot climates^ 

great industry is rewarded with great profit and ad^ 

vantage ; as in xhe cases of ancient Carthage and 

£gypt* If the people of southern climates, adapting 

their labors to the nature of their countries, would 

practise the industry of the north, empire, and inde« 

pendence, ^d ^oiy would soon return to those coun* 

tries they have long forsaken, and would certainly give 

a preference to their ancient seats. 

To form a just estimate of Any nation, it is neces- 
sary to look catrefully into their internal as well as ex- 
ternal state. Our views of the people of Asia, in 
these respects, must be imperfect and superficial at 
best. There is but little intercourse between the Per- 
sians a|id ^any nation of Europe. The wide differ- 
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ence in language, manners^ religion, ^nd government^ 
sets bars between fhem very difficult to pass. We 
cannot but believe that the condition of the great bodj 
of the people in Persia is very miserable. The bq- 
perstttions, absurdities, and even vices of their reli- 
gion are extreme. Their government is cruel, capri- 
cious, and arbitrary. Many things are there sane* 
tioned by custom, which, in any part of^urope,would 
fill mankind with horror and rage, if we except Tur- 
key : and even the Turkish government is less des- 
potic than the Persian. 

' People of fashion in this country are graceful in 
their persons ; and though their complexion is doine- 
what darker than that of the European nations, yet 
their countenances, rather Roman than Grecian, arc 
expressive, and often display the most delicate lines 
of beauty. But the copimon people, who are much 
exposed to the sun, are considerably swarthy. 
^ The Persians have neither greatly excelled, nor 
been greatly deficient in literature. The late justly 
celebrated Sir William Jones,the most skilful in Asiatic 
learning of any European of modem times, has g^iven 
some elegant specimens of Persian poetry in English 
translation. They can, however, boast of no very 
great writers,* either in poetry or prose. ' Notwith- 
standing all their attainments, they must be consider- 
'ed in the light of barbarians ; and it is difficult to say 
whether they are now emerging, or sinking deeper in 
ignorance and barbarity. 

V. TARTARY. 

The boundaries of Tartary have never beeft ascer* 
laincd. The central regions of Asia, from time im- 
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mefio^ial, have been inhabited by numerous tribes 
of roving people* They have rarely been combined 
under one head, although that event is supposed to 
have Caken place in the 13th century, under the reign 
of Ghenghis Khan, and again in the 15th, under Ta« 
merlane* These people were anciently called Scy* 
thians« Their character has been surprisingly uni» 
form in all ages. During the time of the four great 
monarchies, whose history ha& been sketched in the 
first volume of this work, they were but too well 
known by their formidable irruptions into the civili* 
sed provinces of Asia and Europe ; the first of which 
was in the reign of Cyaxares I* king of Media. 

Our best geographers state very littie with certainty 
concerning the vast countries of Tartary. Travel- 
ling in those countries is difficult and dangerous ; and 
th^ nature of the intercourse kept up with them, by 
their more civilized neighbors, is not such as to draw 
very satisfactory intelligence from them. They may 
be regarded as fruitful sources of regret and sorrow* 
From various circumstances and known facts, it is 
Dot to be doubted that the middle parts of Asia equals 
in richoesa and fertility, and especially in pleasantness 
and beauty^ any part of that continent* Though vast* 
ly distant from the ocean, the countries are well wa- 
tered. They ^xtend almost the width of the tempe* 
rate zone. They have numerous lakes» where num* 
berless rivers and rivulets discbarge their waters* 
There majestic rivers ' meander slowly through de« 
lightful and extensive plains. The verdure of an aU 
most psrpetual spring clothes their banks in perennial 
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bloom and sweetness. Yet those fiar sceties seeflft 
formed only to be seen by the eye of savages-— eeva^ 
to be enriched by handsome villages and flourishing 
cities J or made the charn^ing abodes of Bcieoce^ vir- 
tue, order, and humanity. 

The Tartars, though not entire savages, are but n 
little better. They are intolerably slovenly in their 
persons and dress ; and they have no notion of clean- 
liness, taste, or order in their habitations. Their 
property consists chiefly in horses and catde, of which 
some of them possess a great number* Their tide 
to land is mere occupancy. When they have coi^ 
sumed the pastures of a particular place, they reixiove 
to some other. They claim no title to any place but 
what they posse^ss for the time being. In some pla« 
ces, however, they have habitations more setded>.aad 
do even live in cities. » 

They seem to have no regular or consistent notiouft 
of religion or government. They cpmrnonly profess 
subjection to some chieftain, and, in time of war, or 
upon an excursion fdr rapine, follow his standard ; 
but, as to the nature of their civil government, or 
whether they have any, properly speaking, we are not 
prepared to say. They certainly have ideas of a dis- 
tinction between right and wrong, on which they 
found certain maxims, resembling a code of morality; 
but their penal code diflpers Uttlc from an indefinite 
rule of personal retalliation. 

There seems to be no prospect of their improving 
In either of the three important articles of religion, 
Ipvemmcnt, or civiliaadon. We.tfiink ouxselves 



frtfifiiited ia raying that they have not improved, for 
the kiBl two thcmsaiid years, in either of these respects, 

VI. INDIA. 

The river Indus gives name to nearly one quarter 
of the surface of the terraqueous globe. One of the 
great o<:eans...\halfthe islands in the world.«*«nearly a 
quarter of the continent oFAsia, and all the original 
inhabitants of the new continent are called after it* 
The country of India forms the south part of Asia, 
as Russia does the liorth. North of it lies Tartary...* 
east and south the Pacific and Indian oceans^ and 
west the empire of Persia. 

The wealth of India has, in every age, been even 
proverbial* So great is the fame of its wealth, that 
whea we hear its name pronbunced we immediately 
Aink of a land of wealth. The riches of India con- 
sist in the natural fertility of the soil, which is height- 
ened and perfected by the best of climates«.«.the ad- 
vantages of commerce and navigation«...the greatest 
plenty of all die necessaries, con veniencies, and lux- 
ariea of life....rich mines.«.»ah abundance of gold, sil- 
ver» and jewels ; and a race of people who seem to be 
naturally virtuous, honest, pacific, ingenious, indus- 
trious, somewhat enterprising, and immensely nume- 
rous. In the course of their commerce, they are not 
fond of receiving the commodities of other nations 
in exchange for their own ; they never pay moneyi 
nor make war upon other nations. 

Exclusive of the internal trade of India, that coun- 
try has, from the earliest ages, carried on two great 
branches of foreign commerce ; one by laixl and the 
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bther by sea. As from that coutitiy tveff Ihtttf 

valuable, beautiful, ricKJ or*useful =wa» t^ fee ob- 
tained, all commercial nations sought an interest ia 
hs trade. The Chinese, the Tartars, PersiiOis, Ara- 
bians, Syrians, and Egyptians, traded with lliein bf 
land ; and the numberless commoditiesof India were 
transported by numerous caravans, on the batks of 
camels, dromedaries, mules, and horses, to very dis- 
tant nations. The wealth and glory of many ancient 
cities of Asia rose from this trade ; of which th« 
splendid and magnificent city of Palmyra was once 
the grand mart and emporium. This city, sttuatel 
between Arabia and Syria, bordering on the deserts, 
was once the deposit of the wealth of the east, from 
whence it was again dispersed through 'numerous 
channels to the west of Asia, to Europe, and Africa. 
This city, far more splendid, but less warlike than 
Rome itself, flourished for ages, and was at length 
destroyed by the emperor Aurelian. Its last tnon- 
arch was the illustrious but unfortunate qucien Zeno« 
bia, whose counsels were directed by the celebrated 
Longinus, as' already noticed, one of the last lumt* 
naries of Grecian literature. 

• The Phaenicians, Carthaginians, Greeks, Cicilians, 
and Romans, and, in later times, the Italians and many 
other powers of Europe, have pursued the Indian 
trade by sea* Till the. Portuguese had douUed the 
Cape of Good Hope, the common voyage to India 
was from the ports of the Red Sea, through the straights 
of Babelmandel, and across the Indian ocean. Thel 
majestic ruins of Palmyra demonstrate the formcM 



gWftfl ei w of her health and commercial importance i 
indeed, the same remark applies to the gceat cities of 
£g)^«w.to Tyre, Sidoo, &c. 

At present the naval commerce of India is almost 
f ft grossed by Great-Briltain, whose subjects, tribu. 
taries^ or alties, extending far up the river Ganges, 
are said to comprehend some of the fairest and rich^ 
est parts of India. The British trade to India has 
become the most lucrative, important, and dignified 
system rf commerce ever carried on. It cannot, in- 
deed« \$e viewed without astonishment. The Eng* 
lish people,' by means of the South Sea and India 
companies, are able almost to command the Wealth 
and credit of the globe. • * 

The interior parts of India, especially beyond the 
Ganges, are bat little known. It is a very great coun- 
try, a<id, it is believed, somewhat more mountainous 
than the more northerly parts of Asia. The people 
of India, regarding the whole section of Asia called 
by their name, are probably among the most mild and 
pacific of all the human race. They never have been 
famous for war in any ag6. They have doubtless 
had wars, both foreign and domestic, and perhaps 
several which we have no knowledge of : they have 
severiil times been invaded, in differept ages of the 
world, as it is said, by Sesostris, Semiramis, Cyrus, 
Alexander, Ghenghis Khan, Tamerlane, and, of late, 
by the Persians, under Thamas Kouli Khan# But 
the English invasion of India will be attended with 
the most serious consequences to that country ; and, 
St is feased, with Uttle |;Qodr TheiF cotiquests conv*" 



prehetid ntxAy as great a tenicoiy anA as maajf |Me* 
pie as they possess in Europe. But if diat ooBquest 
baa increased the power pf Great-Biitain, it has pro^ 
duced a contrary effect on die unhappy Indians. It 
has quite altered the face of things in that couotry. 
The name of Hastings will descend to posterity falaek« 
ened with indelible guilt and infamy ; and it wouid^ 
be well for the English people if Hastings were tfie 
only man who has been guilty of exercising craehy, 
cottortion, and outrage upon the defenceless In|tians» 

Hastings, after remaining long enough in power, 
in India, to amass a princely fortune— -nfter praclisitig 
the most hellish perfidy««.*the most horrid, outrageous 
cruelty, and every crime which can blacken smd de* 
form the human character, returned, in U'iumph, to 
his native country, to enjoy in quiet the spoils of in* 
nocence, and to riot in luxury on the fruits of ext<M?^ 
fion* A feint was made towards bringing hnn to 
justice I but what was the issue i Instead of suffisfw 
ing an infamous death for crimes worthy of eternad 
perdition, his wealth enabled him to set justice at de- 
fiance...«his infinite turpitude was gilded over with 
a title of nobility, and he became hrd Hasting^^ 

The English conquests in India will probably be 
attended with disastrous consequences to that coun* 
try. The Indians will directly lose all motives to 
industry ; and, in additicm to their own constitutional 
and natbnal vices, they will learn those of their cruel 
conquerors and unjust oppressors. Industry and en- 
terprise can only go hand in hand with liberty and 
Jusuce* Those peopk^fioding thcmselyes oppressed, 
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Insakedf crushed^ and forever abandoned to hopeleiM 
vlaveiy ftttd miserf , .^ill ^wt up aH as k>st«.«»will b^ 
come utteriy useless to themselves and otbers, and 
urill regard death as the only alternative of hope. The 
countT}^ will grow miserable and poor, and will fok 
low the footsteps of Csothage, of Egypt, and of al 
western Asia. Trade will gradually fail, and tht 
wealth and abtmdance of those countries exist only 
on the page of history. Should they change masters^ 
they wotdd still be the io3ers...should Great-Britain 
fall, even independence might revisit India too latef* 
What advantage could Egypt or Syria reap from the 
fall of the Turkish empire i Nothing but the slotl^ 
revolving wheel of numerous ages, or the more im^ 
mediate intervention of almighty power, can restore 
those unhappy countries. Before any probable or 
natural course of events can restore the west of Asi« 
to what it once was, it is probable the destiny of the. 
earth itself will be complete, and the wheels of nature 
cease to move» 

The Indian character and tempei* seem . very mild 
and placid ; yet no nation are more inveterate or more 
obstinate in .their religious prejudices. With them 
religion is» properly speaking, the property and busi«* 
ness of a particular class or set of people* The rest 
neither Icnow, nor are allowed to know or ewe iany 
thing about it. They have certain notions of Deity, 
of futurity, and of virtue and vice.. The people at 
large are requhred to pedbrm a certain rotine of dw^ 
ties, consisting, chiefly in useless formalities^ and unh 
meaning or ridicoloioii cei«»oiiies ; irat as to tb^ 



^reat bttsipess of intercoiwrs^ with, or knowlc^ of 
.the Deity« it is wrapped ia ;myste»y, and beloji^ to 
the priests or bratumns^ 

The imineiisc^ country of India, from the jciirer Iii» 
.dvis to the eastern oceaHiWas prob^y never united 
under oee government. Its present state is not clear- 
ly known to the best of our geographers. Monarchy 
as the oniy kind of government existing in any part of 
Asia 5 but^in India, it seems to .be of a less fierce, cnv 
eU and despotic nature than it; is in the west. The 
most predominant crime among the Hindoos is said 
-lo be suicide. They have little fear of futurity, and 
. lire impatient of present evils : they therefore take^aa 
jtbey suppose, the directest way to get rid of them. 
t When shall they become free, enlightened, smd hap* 
py { As &r as we know, they rather degenerate than 
improve* In the time of Cyrus the great, they were 
more enterprising, and probably far more powerful 
than they now are. They made a formidable resist* 
ance to the conquering arms of Alexander s but now 
three or four British regiments will strike terror 
through India*.wsubdue their most powerful princes, 
and levy contributions on their most opulent provin- 
xes. 

VIL CHINA* 

The Chinese are truly a wonderful people, and 
^China, in various respects, is the most extrapcdiQary 
:empire that ever ei^isted* Whether we regard length 
of duration, number of inhabitants, their uniformity, 
steady aconomy, and amazing industry, th« world has 
Mver fumiabed a parallel to China. 



According to the best accounts , which can be cb. 
lained on the subject, China has been a great smd 
flourishing empire nearly 3,900 years. She has hold* ^ 
cti oite steady and dignified course, while the nations 
in the west of Asia and Europe have been fluctuating'' 
like waves, and expiring Bke meteors in a troubled 
skv. 

The accounCB given of the population of China, 
though seeming'y credible, are perfectly astonishing. 
There are said to b^ above three hundred millions of 
peopte in that empire--r^f course more than one third 
of the inhabitants of the* whole globe. But China 
Assesses every advantage necessary to sustain a great 
population. Nearly as large as half Europe, her terri-* 
tones lie in the pleasantest part of the temperatezone, 
and abound in many of the most uiseful productions 
rf the earth. China produces whatever might be ex* 
pected from an excellent soil in the highest state of 
cultivation. Such is the unparalleied industry and 
diligence of this people, that their country, though 
tiore than 1,200 milies square, is all under the most 
advantageous improvement. They sufFt*r no land to 
lie waste. Their steep side-hills and mountains, even 
to their summits, are tilled with as pauch care as we 
till our gardens. The vferj' mild winters which pre- 
vail in the middle arid southern parts, render their 
subsistence attainable with far less labor and expence. 
They have no need that their country should be half 
covered with forest to supply them with fuel. 

The Chinese subsist more on farinaceous food than 
the European^* Their c^ouury produces vast quan-;^ 
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tities of rice, which forms the chief «rti4e.of:the]r 4i- 
et, and is a most autrittve and.agreeahle kind of fbod« 
Regularity of life^ industry, subordination, and a par- 
ticular casi of genius, form the discriminating trails 
in the Chinese charaaen In many nations, and es- 
pecially in Europe, there is a certain unevennt^ss of 
miad»«..an instability and eccentricity of characteri 
which renders mankind fickle, rash,- voladle,. and c^en 
perfidious. The Chinese have less of this than any 
other nation. Their habits, customs, and modes of 
lifeare laid on such solid foundations, and have, for 
an uninterrupted course of nearly forty centuries, aft* 
quired a maturity and permanence which will be kro- 
Ij^en up only with their entire* 

Europeans who have seen the interior parts of Chi- 
na, are astonished .with the marks of their Ind^ilry, 
which appear in every thing which strikes the eye. 
The vastness of their ciue8»M*their hi^way8**«kthe]r 
bridges of amazing form and construction^ and e^e- 
cially their canals, e:(ceed diose of all nations* The 
country is peculiarly favorable for canals, and it ia in- 
tersected and cut into almost numberless islands, by 
those beautiful, artificial rivers* Many of their ves* 
sels are a kind of floating houses which can cany sail, 
in which families live, are brought up, and transact 
all their business t and as many people live cm the 
water as on the land* 

The face of their country is formed by spacious 
plains, and regular, gently^elevated ridges, with some 
mountains* The suburbs of their great cities are 
formed by large and populous villages^ and their vil* 
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Ifiges overspread sdilthe coiuitry ; «o that you scarcely 
k now what is cky and what is country. The country at 
large tesembles an unbounded continuity of flourish-*' 
ing tow^ns and villages. Their style of building is not 
very Superb; j^t, in the artide of house*painting, no 
nation equals them* Their houses are covered wiA' 
paint which appears like varnish or japan work, which 
gives thena a glossy brightness^ and wdl resist the sun^ 
and the weather. The internal structure of their 
houses is far inferior to those of our own country. 
But there are certain evik whicb^ at times, result from- 
, their immeitse populatioo. In spite of all their indus* 
try they are oonsiderahly liable to a scarcity of provis* 
ion* 

The peopb of China are divided into various br« 
dersy among which an invariable, absolute subordina* 
Uon reigos. These classes know, perfectly well, their 
rank,.their privileges, and their duties. They sekloin 
interfere, with one another ; nor does any person rise 
to jc higher rank, unless it is by some uncoutmcn ocm 
currence* The various orders of people are distinn 
guished by the color and fashion of their, dress ; and 
what is very remark^tble, the dress of all ranks and od« 
ders is regulated by law. . 

The Chinese monarchy, tbou|^ absolute, seems to 
be the nyWest, gnd perhaps is the wisest in the world. 
It is in a great measure patriarchaL The sovereign 
is regarded as the father of his people : he consults 
tlieir intere>t««..endeavors to promote their happiness ; 
and thev« in return, seldom resist his will. The Chi- 
^nese goverDmenit is extremely jealous of the powers 
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of Europe ; and with great reasofl« The late> £ng* 
lish embassy, conducted by lord Macaitaey, proved 
utterly uaeless. • The emperor gf China, after having 
graciously received, and for a while enter^in^d the 
English ambassador, gave him a kind of tablet, on 
which was written certain moral and civil maxims of 
advice respecting the conduct of kiagsv and desired 
him to present it to his master, di^ king of England, as 
a token of his faiendship* 

The Chinese despise the idea of receiving improve- 
ments from other nations, and especially fromEuro^* 
In religion, government, ait, and science, they ad« 
here firmly to their ancient customs and manms* 
Their religion is a mixture of superstition, idolatry, 
and certain moral maxims smd rules draiwii frouk the 
institudons of Confucius, their ancient law-giver. 

The conduct of the Jesuits and other Romish mis- 
sionaries was the means of closing and barring the 
doors of China s^nst all christian nations. They 
were found to be interfering with the govemmem and 
mtemal policy of that countiy, and9 of course, were 
forever debarred all intercourse. That :was a most 
unfortunate event, as it fixed in the minds of die Chi- 
nese a prejudice not soon to be wiped away* 

Vni. ASIA IN GENERAL. 
1* It is time we disvxis^ the consideration c(pavticu« 
lars, and take a more general view of this noUe and 
important quarter of the earth. The almighty Crea^j 
tor and Governor of the world has distinguished aad 
dignified Asia above die other ^and divisions of Aa 
^globe, in vaiioua respects. Here the grand progeni* J 

( 



tors of the human race began to people and replenish 
the earth* Here the delightful bowers of paradise 
difiused their fragrance' and displayed their beauty. 

Here the first empires were founded, and the first 
principles of social Order and civil combination began 
their career. From this as from a central point the 
first families of the earth were spread abroad, and grew 
into nations and kingdoms; Here the mighty work 
of redemption was accomplished, by the incarnation 
and death of the Son of God, to bring about which was 
the ultimate design of creation and providence : and 
here was first set up that kingdom which was to en- 
dure throughout all generations, and which wais finally 
to fin the earth with its glory, 

2» As Asia is the largest of the grand divisions of 
the globe, so it, in general, possesses the most excel- 
lent soil, and the fairest and most regular climates. 
It produces, accordingly, every thing useful, valuable, 
rich, and beautiful. The most important and useful 
kinds of grain....a]l the precious metals.. ..a great va- 
riety of most valuable jewels.. ..the richest silks... • 
the most excellent drugs and medicines ; ' and, in a 
word, all the necessaries, and all the luxuries of life 
are there obtaitied in the richest abundance, and many 
of them with little labor or expence. 

3» Asia seems to have been a region best adapted 
to the culture of the human species. We infer this 
from a remarkable fact, viz. that the savage nations of 
Europe, Africa, and America are, and have been in 
every age, far more savage, and sunk much deeper on 
tli& scale of reason than thos^ of Asia. Indeed, it has 
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been a^rsoed by some^ tliat a savage nation nev^r es* 
isted in Asia* The Scythians and Tartars were neap> 
est to a savage state : but bow far, indeed, they were 
above that state in several important respects. Thek 
skill and power in. war has been far superior to tb« 
savages in the other quarters of the world. Th^ 
had nearly conquered the Medes and Persians, and 
were always a terror to the Greeks and RQUums. 
Their invasion was always conduoted with a deeppoli- 
cy, and their battle was always terribie* 

4. The Asiatics are generally Qf a milder and m(H« 
pacific and amiable character than most other nations. 
This is very perceivable in the Russian empire^^ soon 
as you pass out of Europe into Asia : you obsiervc 
milder manners, and even a more soft and .engaging 
countenance, together with far more hospitality^ and 
urbanity of treatment. The Persians and Hindoosare 
graceful and elegant in their form, apd their deport- 
ment is politely civil s indeed^ Persia may, in some 
re;^ects, be called the France of Asia, The ground 
we have taken in this article is justified by comt^aring 
the wars of Asia with those of the qliiei'. parts of the 
world, 

A few great conquerors in distant ag^s ef the wc^Id 
have made considerable commotions in Asia* But, 
in regard of wars,, when did Asia ever rea^ml^e £u« 
rope in the times of Alexander, Csesar, Constantbe, 
.Charlemagne^ Lewis IV. or Napoleon? Wl^u wv 
Asia seen, to use a low phrase^ aUby the enr^ as Eu- 
rope has been for ten years pwt? Neyeu-N^cv» 
er, since men were upon the earth, Shoul4 it ^ 
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objected -^thaet they arc pacific because tbcy are tgno 
rant, for heaven's sake, then, let all nations become 
ignorant as soon as possiible. But that is not a fact. 
It is not owing to their ignorance. The govcm- 
metits of China^ India^ Persia, and Arabia know 'as 
well the state of their neighbors as those of Europe do. 
But, according t<J the tenor of the above objection. 
It is mik^h best for nations to be ignorant. If knowU 
edge wilt ^et nden to^kiUing one another whh diabol- 
ical rage and infernal malice ; yea, if it will make 
men, in this respect, worse thian devils, it had better 
be let alone. Our Savior affirms that there is a de- 
gree of union in Satan's kingdom ; and a great poet 
rather improves upon the Idea :— 

** DcvU with devil damn'd firm concord hold— • 
'' JllbQH only f£Lsap<ee:Qf creatifires rational." 

5* That the nations of Asia have never sunk so 
low lAtO' a savage state as many others, seems to he 
owing to tfaek^ very great natural advantages, of which, 
if they Had made a proper improvement, they might 
have risen to an astonishing hei^t of learning, wis« 
dom, Mid vktiie* But here thty have foiled. On 
die soft bosom of luxury they have been hushed to a 
long and ingbri^iKS rcfxxe* Their eyes seem forever 
shttt to fldl true and solid glory* They never once 
lookup to that- distant' and lofty summit to which 
man- may rae hy energy... Ay perseverance, integrity, 
andvktue. They plaibe the sum of happiness in rest*^ 
a most Jbolifih and absurd philosophy, equally opposed 
to i«aso^ virtue, and the natitfe of all intelligent be« 
ings. • l.» ♦ 
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. . 6. M<Hiarchy prevails every where in Aftift, and 
that in its siiiaplest form* It secmd in vain to talk <rf 
natural advantages, when it is ^certain there is no ii»- 
tion in all this immense region which has any proper 
knowledge ornsc of its iidierent rights. Natural rigjto 
inay as well not exist, as to be neither known n<Mr en- 
joyed; and such is the uniform oonctitionof tbe^peo- 
ple of Asia. If, in any case, the strictness and ener- 
gy of despodsm fail, it is notDwSttg to the tenieat in- 
fluence of reason and virtue, bntf itis where 'i^vera* 
ment gives way to anarchy^ and all priaciplea ef o»* 
der fail before ignorance, vice, ^d barbs^ty* 

Nor is man there mofte ignorant of his own right^i 
than he is of the true character of his Maker^ and of 
his duty and obligation to him* There are stall some 
^christian churches in Asia, bnt, for the most part, diey 
have little of Christianity but the name* In contem* 
|ilating Asia^ we have before us a vast region of men- 
tal and' moral darkness. There are few eircumstan- 
ces which look like the dawn of improvement ; and, 
.firom all we can discover^ this whole <piarter of the 
globe is Undergoing a gradual dedine towards a state 
t>f barbarity. To this observai^n, howecver, Russia, 
certainly, ^ if not China, forms ais enception* it is 
•highly questionable whether the increa^^ iutereourBe 
of Europeans with the eastern Asiatic is of a^ vat- 
«UJtble tendency to the latter. The horrid wi^^dness 
^n every occasion displayed by Europeans, has fil- 
ed in die minds of those nations inviacible piejudices 
agfainst their govemment, genial chara^^ anA es- 
pecially against thcur religtw* 
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It b n'nwjaticholy; refieotiba hew little the conduct 
of chmttan nstions hm been calculated to recommend 
their re|i|^a tQ X their unbelieving, neighbors* WiH 
heatia«nB jiidge of the nature .of Christianity .by the 
conduct of a, few solitary indiyiduals^ or will they be 
sapre likely jbo draw their .c9iiQltisieia& from the coo* 
duct of a. nation ^ They w^L judge, from the conduct 
of a iiation^ douhtl^^su What cooduj^on^ then, muaet 
tbs,Cl^ne^9 Indiana, and Islanders draar^eonceiiiing 
the chriitian syateiAfifrom the conduct of sufih :£i»- 
ropeaoik a^ have visited their coiuitries j as of the 
Eagi^h, Dutch, Portuguese, &o. ? They must coih 
dude cbcialianity to be a^ cloak for every spedes of 
vilbnyr.otto be but another name for cruelty^ injustice^ 
dishoneaty, intrigue, perfidy, and every i:rime that it 
atrocious and enormous : and of all religions in the 
world they must^think it the worst. 

It b not ^aaiiable tluit the n^ssionaries^ senii into 
those coutvtries lo preach the gospel, have mei. \with 
impediments, and that their success has been smalL 
It is rather astoniahing that they ever, in one instance, 
got a candid and patient hearing* The Indians, e&- 
peeiaQy, have a strong attachment to their own reli» 
gion, handed down from their ancestors^ ; and what 
reason . they have to detest and abhor the people of 
Europe, is a matter nocbrioos to the universe* . 

It seentsr to be matter of regret 'that the fair and 
spacious, realms of Asia should lie, from age to age, 
void of inte^ctual allmre««--tila^ the human mind 
shoaild there be ibrever fettered by the absurdest su^ 
perstitioos. «k1 iaiated with enoiT and- falsehood, ia« 
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afemd of bfing exiptnded «id eBsriolied hf die db^oe, 
iouaoitai food of kuoiricdge. aad vktue, dra^Mi from 
itha fountain of etarnal perfectioB : but soitis^ These 
'ibiifgB are governed b)r an unseen hand, llie tiaK 
Biaf come when the &ee of the moral, and, of coime, 
4>f the natural woiid shall be changed. ' When the 
wUdemeaa and sotitarjr place shalt UosBGrm like dte 
tt)se.,.*wbeii all the families and futtioos of the earth 
ah^ be.^f otte iiutid» and ^hattaMii^ their ^diiiratAt ihe 
•ame pure fountain of heavenls^/wkdoaa* 

The Indian shall then no longer adoi« die sun, nor 
-chink to warti away his moral poUutions nr the stream 
4^ Ganges* The Abyssinian shall no nsore worship 
the lather of waters ; nor die aictic savage the genius 
q£ ^orms and darkness : but all nations ahatt adore 
<HieGod»..subaiittohi8 SAoral govemment.«»rejoice in 
his perfections^ and trust his grace. Maf that dme 
•oon come— Hasay the changes wUch most prejsore its 
way ba haslened) UU Ji£ shall come whose right it is to 

CHAPTER Xlt 

I 

. VAZ8EMT ar ATS ^9 AlTllfC A« 

X H£,condiient of Afincaislike « ^fmsaid 
whose base is washed by die Mediterraiiean JS«a--its 
western side by the Atboutic, and its easleni4^ the In* 
dian Ocean ; wlule its point, or a^x, png^ia soudi- 
waidly into thereat Sottdi Sea. Thisvast^iefiifiaulais 
joined to Asia at. im. mrdxaat cooMr by the iatfaaoas 



o[ Sa6z« aboitt 60 nutes over : it esGfeends from ST de* 
grees norcb) to 84 degrees sottth lalttude^ and fv&Bk^ 
about 17 west, to 51 decrees east longitude, and is 
4y300 aoSes hmg^ and ^,500 miks wide'; and is sup^ 
poaed to cojottaiA 8^506,208 square iiiHes^ 

The commercial advantages of Africa^ in point iSf 
local situation, may compafewith those of die othei' 
quarters ef the f^ohei Its [n^oximity to the great 
oceans aad their nmedbevieas islands, and its position 
with reelect, to tb^-other continents,^! declare itii 
situaticHi tdbe highly favorable for every interest of 
com^ierce. It lies in the- bosom of the Atlantic, 
^otrtbem, aad Indism Oceans. Asia and the ISast-In^ 
dies atrotcb tastwardly of it, aad are accessible tsither 
through the Indian Oc^norlram the Red Sea; through 
the atraighta of Babelmaildel«- From the iKHrthernr 
shores <^ Africa, ail the Mediterranean lies in view i 
nor was it a tedious voyage for the Africans to go in* 
to the Black Sea ; and, from the straights of Gibraltar, 
they coasted with ease along all the west of Europe, 
even to.the Baltic or Norwe|[tftn seas* 

If -their commercial advantages are great, their agri«> 
cultural are^ or at least once were, if possible, stiH 
greater^ All ancient -history tweaks in the highest 
terms of the extreme fertility of the lands of Africa. 
Wc cannot say in fiositive te^tns whether thb fertility 
wasomiversdi } but it^^nddubtedly was common to all 
the noi^thern shores* . It is at least possible that the 
contioefirt of Africa W9S once as deeply dothed with 
vegetadon as that of South America, thought indeed, 
not very probable. The comtnoal fiction of an almost 
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veftical «iii^ for maKy ages, . may hare dfectcd great 
changes ia the nature of the ftoiK - Fr6m many tate 
observations, it appem iliat the saniib of Africar have 
spread farther north, at^ are making gradual eno^oacli- 
snenu on the f«ftile comtries g( E^flft atid B^fSary. 
Those countries, of course, grow more inhospi^le, 
and more thinly iahabited* 

Afma abounds in the precious met^s, and m many 
)V!Sikiable natural productions. ^It may4}e caildi the 
tegion ef ammd life, since tha« are more tliaai dou- 
ble the number of species of animals in it^ that there 
are in die other quarters of liie globe. Egypt and Car- 
tluige were both, in their turn, great and po#erfel. The 
empire of science first rose in Egypt ; and Cknthage 
iieU a very doubtful contest- with Rome for the em- 
^e of the world : but happy inde^ it* Was ftr Ae 
world dial ilmt contest terminated as it did. 

But whatever Africa could once blwist— ^whatever 
may have been its natural advantag^e^ it now presents 
;to the eye of the travdler, otie unifortn, knrnense re» 
gion of ignorance, vice, barbarity, and misery. If wc 
•enter tl^t eontinent by the istharius of Suea) Eg^^t 
first, receives us ; which, to speak Ini the true spirit 
and style of ancient prediction, is ariose imgSom.'^ 
Still elevated by some faint glimmerings of civilisation 
above the rude savage, the people t^ere hsive just 
knowledge enough to render more conspicuous^ their 
depravity. They exhibit an astonishing specimen of 
the effects of bad government^ and of the destructive 
tendency of coimpt morals. Perhaps Ho* nation is 
snore misei^e than the £gyptiaf»« They seem to 



be crush^ imder every speeies ^ tyramf^ «aid htewe 
Qo spirit left e^er to a^sevt their rights, orayui Xhsm^ 
sely^es of a»jr one advm^tage ibey have. 

Proqec&ig from Egypt to Ae souiwof die Nile^ 
KDOlig tke^ flftount^ft of Abys&ioia, there is a change of 
prospect fbiit It ia going only Irom bad to wonse. The 
frav^er h» evidently made an advance towards liiat 
degradation of inteUect whkfa Marits^the mere davage. 
The people of Abys^iiiia are eirerwhelmed in vice, 
void of the cii^valiaiB of sciaice : they are stink too 
low to b% suflceplible of much government. They are^ 
as a aaiCion, a timely ignorant, v4le^ uncleanly race. 

Frdfl^Abya«inia,de8cendingdowiitheeastem8horetf^ 
of Africa, along the coast df Zsmguebar, to Csrf&arisK 
and die Qipe of Good Hope^ the prospe^) as far as 
known to miveHerS) is nearly the same% Tl» «iQi« 
form g^oom of the countenance denies expression to 
the noblest passions of the soul* The faUen forehead 
and projecting cl»ii give even the intelleeliual region 
a reseaabbuakce to that of the canine species* The 
widely sepsioiiled eyes....the coolly head«.«.the enor« 
mou^ty projjefdttng tqss and spreading nostrils heighten 
the teirovsof the- sable countenance, and, cootbined 
witbxMlier deformities of shape, denote at once the 
corojdele savage ; or dmost leave room to doui^ 
whether the hideous form is a degraded link in the 
chain of intelligence, or a beast over which the hand 
of namre has thrown thde semblance of humanity. 

From tlie Cape of Good Hope, passing up the west« 
em shores c^ Africa, they are f<Mind no better thmi 
the easceni* T-he mental darknesss of the nations 
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dwdtitjg t^ere teems hut tpo tmty depicted in the 
aoQty blaekness of tbe face ; and the depravity of die 
heart is no less, displayed io their ferociouB ftiiannecs. 
In tMs Western tour lies the coastof Gainea ; diose 
countries where christian natioiis have carried on a 
traffic so highly honorable to their name and charao 
t^r<— and where they have a town or fort, ci^led Chrk' 
tiamburghs a 9<£ai& w<N)derfuUy adapted |o theaatore 
pf the business transacted there { 
' From the slave and gold coant, proceeding noithf> 
^ard,the great rivers Gambia and Senega^or Senegal, 
are past^and the states of Barbaiy next receive the trav- 
eller, wearied with roving through sc^aes of batbarity, 
wretchedness, and darkness* Turning .eastward, he 
passes the sjtutes pf Barbary jM^d Egypt, onc^ fine and 
flourishing countries i but now what are Jt|iey I How 
|p.w are they fallen ! 

The central parts of Africa are unlcaown. The Za^ 
hara is an immense region of sand, over which refreshy 
ing sho^vers of ram never distil their cc^igmaidossings ; 
nor does the bow of iieaven disiplay itsbe^uieoajs arch 
pn the retiring cloud* ^There the verdant jneadoiv, 
the flowery vale, .and the waving forest «i%.ne?er seen: 
the tinkUng rivulet is ne^er heard ; nor does the mur- 
muring brpokiivite the traveller to reppae oa hs sha- 
dy banks : but there the hot and suhry winds,, in fu- 
rious tornadoes, hurl the sandy .tilton^s to the. heavens, 
and sport in fearful showers and stprms of dust, h* 
stead of the music of birds.^.anstead of the sweet and 
solemn serenade of the nightingale, those gloomy (k» 
serte resound -with the xoaivuf U^ms and tygera....tfa« 



deadly hisses of serpents, aod the horrid hpwlings of 
aameleae dragons and frightitd monsters* Those 
dreary cltiiies have furnished a grave for a number of 
enterprisiog travellers. The expectations o(^tha pub« 
be were highly raised from the known abiliues and 
daring spirit of the enterprising Mungo Park. Much 
iaforoiation was expected fiqm his travels in the in- 
terior of Africa ; but be has fallen a prey to the mer- 
ciless barbarity of those faithless savages* Mungo 
Park deserves a moojuiment among hen>es,sageSi and 
philosophers* . 

The northern shores of Africa, generally called the 
states of Barbary, arC/of the Mahometan religion* 
Eihiopiaaad Abyssinia have something which resenw 
Ues^bttt very remotely^the christian. The middle and 
southern peorts are pagan. As to government, the 
most complete and barbarous despotism reigos in eve- 
ly part of Africa. * Though ancient £g}'pt may be re- 
garded as the cradle of science, yet, in her maturity, 
she has long since forsaken every part of Africa, and 
left even Egypt to the gloomy and horrid reign of 
superstilion, ignorance, and barbarity. 

The middle and sottthem nations of Africa are \xt* 
terly incapable of projecting or accomplishing any im- 
portant enterprise. They spend their strength and 
exhaust their rage in petty, but cruel and extermi- 
aating wars upon each other. Their captives they 
either kill, and,it is said, devour, or sell to the very hu» 
mane and merciful navigators of £urope and Ameri- 
ca ; who bring and sell them for slaves to the philan- 
thropic republicans of the United States ! where they 
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are bought and sold, and treated with as Uttle tenct^r- 
ness and mercy as brutes. How consonant thia prao 
tice is to the rules of the christian religion^or of a free 
government, and how likely to inspire those uotmppy 
beings with respect for the one or the otheri let the im* 
partial mind judge* 

While unprincipled navigators are. thus dragi^ng the 
wretched Africans from one scene of nusery to aaoth« 
er still more lingering and dread^, the northern shores 
of that continent produce a race of men far more har« 
dy and daring ; who, as if to avenge the quarrel of 
their countrymen, are the enemies of all christtaa na- 
tions ; whose ships infast the seas, and whose robbe* 
ries and piracies are dangerous to many naticms. With 
regard to a proper mode of treatment of the Barbary 
powers, there seems to be but one alternative } either 
their friendship must be purchased with frequent and 
great sums of money paid them, or they must be coi^ 
quered and disenabled to continue their aggressions. 

But with regard to the slave«trade, root, and branch, 
first and last, in all its motives, measures, concomitants, 
and consequences, if ever any human undertaking mer- 
ited the deepest abhorrence of men, and the heaviest 
curse of Almighty God, it is surely that. When we 
reflect on the pangs which those poor wretches must 
feel, who fell info the vortex of this infernal traffic-^ 
when they sec themselves plunged into hopeless slave* 
ry, and where, if either they or their posterity should 
ever gain their freedom, still their color must sink 
them uttei*ly below all consideration and respect, hu«* 
manity nmst bleed {or them* 
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The atrocity of the business is enhanced b}'' the va- 
rious, condmial, and monstrous cruelties inflicted on 
them for die slightest faults ; and, bdeed, can it be 
thought admirable, if their deplorable circumstances 
should often drive diem into the most desperate crimes 
and outrageous misdemeanors i The great and awful 
catastrophe of this perfidious commerce, is still among 
the events of futurity : for, let it not be considered 
as an idle and groundless surmise, the importation of 
slaves in such numbers, into this country, will, on some 
(iiture day, affect the repose of the United States. 

The continent of Africa has few rivers or moun- 
tains* The principal mountsuns are the Adas, which 
gives name to the Atlantic ocean. Sierra Leona, and 
&e mountains of the moon. The chief rivers are the 
Senegd, Gambia, Niger, and the Nile ; and there are 
few brooks and springs of water, A country, poorly 
watered, abounding with immense plains, which lie 
basking beneath a vertical sun, must be unfriendly to 
vegetation, and can merit no better appellation than 
that pven to it by the Latin poet, ^^Arida nutrix leonum!^ 

At present, there is not a free government in Afri- 
ca; and, unless we can make an exception of Carthage, 
there never was one. There is not a civilized nation 
there, unless Egypt and the states of Barbary can be 
called such. And is their state growing better ? Alas ! 
what circumstance can take place — what event arise 
which shall ameliorate their condition? Shall the pro- 
gressof conquest openthe way for any fortunate changes, 
or happy revolutions ? No: had they any thing which 
could invite an enlightened conqueror, yet who caft 
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conquer, who can withstand or endure their cUmate I 
But they have nothing to allure, a conqueror : they Ik 
beyond the reach of conquest, and most of them even 
beyond the journies of fame. Shall the native force 
of their geniusi ever break their fetters ? Shall a Cy- 
rus, an Alexander, a Charlemagne, a Peter, a Wash- 
ington, or a Bonaparte, ever arise and lead them to 
fame, independence, freedom, and happiness i Or 
shall they rise to that state by the slow and gradual 
progress of art and science i Alas ! the flight of twen- 
ty centuries has extinguished all hopes of any change 
,for the better. Their mental degrads^tioa ha^ given 
their destiny a gloom asdeep as that which the scorch- 
ing heavens has spread over their complexion* Their 
actual state may be worse than it now is— »their pros- 
pects cannot well be worse. Abandoned to tbeni- 
selves, they seem condemned forever to trace the drea- 
ry road which leads towards the extincdon of intelli- 
gence, virtue, and happiness. 

Shall they look for relief from the more prosperous, 
enlightened, and happy regions of the earth ^..^From 
Europe or America f Better would it be for them i/ 
they were separated from us by a wall as high as heav* 
en. . Do our vessels approach their shores but when 
allured by the hopes of surrepdtious gain or promis- 
cuous plunder ? When they descry our sails on their 
seas, have they not reason to conclude that somebody 
is coming to cheat, to plunder, or to seise them, and 
carry them to a fate worse than death ? And have they 
liot reason to deprecate our visits — to detest our poll* 
cy, religion, or rather irrcliglon, and government— 
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«nd to invoke the vengeance of heaven upon pur 
name? Nothinghave they to expect from moreen- 
lightened nations but chains, and stripes, and torments 
— but slaverjv infamy, and misery. 

It has been often alledged, in defence of the slave- 
trade, that the Africans who are brought among chris- 
Uan people, have thereby a chance given them to learn 
and embrace Christianity. Hiapless lot J The Father 
of spirits can, indeed, break through all their preju- 
dices, and force conviction upon them. Almighty 
providence could save Jonah, even in a whale's belly : 
that same providence can certainly i&ave a negro-slave 
from the southern states, or the West-Indies ; so can 
that providence save the savage tribes who live on the 
banks of the Gambia and Niger. However many 
Africans are saved by means of being forced away 
from their native country, to a state of slavery among 
people who call themselves christians, their enslaversf 
will be allowed but little merit in the day of retribu- 
tion : that will be but a sorry plea in the light of infi- 
nite itrisdom. ^ 

The man who justifies slavery upon this plea, let 
him put hiniself in the place of one of those ruthless 
children of misfortune. Let him imagine himself 
seized, perhaps in the night, and torn from all his 
friends, and all his heart held dear— bound and forced 
into a vessel loaded with wretches like himself — ^his 
tears answered with scorn...his cries for pity, with the 
bloody whip. If he does not perish with contagion, 
hunger, or cruelty on the voyage, he is landed at length 
and consigned to a master who drives him into his 
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fields to labor. He never more sees a fnead : he iicfw 
cr more hears from his relations he left: heftevcr hm 
a moment's freedom •* his labors are incessant^ but 
not for himself : his toils are perpetual, and 'that for 
the man he hates, and wkh reason : he bids aa ^beiv 
nal adieu to contentment^to hope, and to enjojme&t t 
he learns to brook insult only by repetition : his on* 
ly remedy for pain is habit and endurance* 

Had he even his liberty— had he every mental fac* 
ulty, he IS among a people who despise lus nation, and 
9bhor and detest his very colon And what was he 
brought among them for ?*..That he might learn to be 
a christian ? No : — that his purchaser might grow 
rich by his extorted services. His only prospect is, 
that excessive toil will bring on disease or premature 
old age, when he will be suffered to die with neg^ct 
In this situation an offer of salvation is made him if 
he will embrace the religion of the whites. WtH he 
not be apt to think he stands on as good a footing as 
ihe whites, who can treat him thus ^ 

Too much, indeed, cannot be said in praise of the 
noble and benevolent exertions of many individuals to 
promote humanity, order, civility, and virtue smftong 
those unhappy nations. They have spared n6 pains 
or expence — they have even encountered the dangers 
of those inclement climes, and the perils of a barbar<» 
Ous land— they have showed their good will in thif 
godlike work — ^they have done theirduty^and^ey shall 
not lose their reward : they will doubdess meet die ap* 
probation of the almighty Father of heaven and eanh; 

Were the nations which bear the christian name 
enerally engaged in this work.^. were they desirous to 
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iq^ a proper course of conduct, at length, remove those 
[irejudiees fiom their minds, which now form insu* 
peraUe bars to the most benevolent attempts of indi« 
(^idualstf Savage^ derive their views of the character^ 
govorameot, and religion of christian nations not from 
the tesdmony of a few individuals^ but from the con* 
duct of those nations* They reason thus : ^^ if," say 
they, >^ christian nationsbelieve and practise according 
to dieUr religion, we are sure it is the worst in the 
world ; therefore we will not embrace it : but if chris« 
tiannati^Misdo not practice according to their religion^ 
it is surely because they do not believe in it ; apd if 
they do not believe nor practise it, why should we J, 
why should it ch^lenge our assent and conformity^ 
who do not understand it, when those who do under- 
ttand. it disregard its dictates T' 

There is no certain evidence that thie Africans are 
ioferior to the Asiatics or Europeans in their natural 
make ; and it i^ highly probable that their mental 
powj^rs ^e impaired only by their peculiar habits* 
We have already noticed the.jfigure the people of 
Egypt and Carthage once made among the nations 
of the earths The former were, for many ages, the 
oracles <rf ^^ience, and the latter were not only the 
greatest of .the ancient commercial nations, but among 
the most warlike, having produced the second, if not 
the first grieat commaadcr of antiquity. 

Some attempt to prove, from the consideration of 
thtiir color, that they are naturally inferior to white na- 
Uons. Their color is merely the misfortune of their cli* 
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mate, ariuiig from the heat of the son wad their way of 
life« Many talk about the mark set upon Cain^ and sup« 
pose the Africans his descendants-*-never considering 
that the famUy of Cain perished in dit ddluge. The 
Hackness of the Africans is perfealy welLaccounted 
for from the regvdar operatioa of natural causes ;* and 
dieir inferiority in various respects, from neglecting 
Ae proper use of those advantages which, in other 
quarters of the globe^ have been improved with sac- 
cess. 

. Whether they are now at the ultimate poiiit of de« 
pression, or are to sink still deeper, is known only to 
Vie Ruier of providence. It is impossiUe to n^flect 
Upon their present utuation but with sensadodS of 
surprise, grief, and compassion, t 
* Hapless children of ikien ! when shall light and o^ 
der pervade the cheerless regions whexife you dwell? 
What power shall heave the adamantine bars which 
secure the gates of your dungeon, and bri Ag you forth i 
.When shall the cherub hope smile on you from heav* 
en, and, widi irresistilUe eloquence, call you to the 
{>leasures of reason...«to the delights of immortality I 
in the natural course of events your destiny seems 
hopeless*-^o force of words can suitably describe or 
deplore your case ; and your only hope of relief is in 
pmnipotenoe itself. Your deliverer must be a being 
l>f almighty power, wisdom, and goodness. To that 
Being, then, let me commend you....to his iavon»..to 
his grace..,*to his everlasting mercy. 

* See at learned and ingenious treatise on this subject| bj the 
Itev. Dr. Snnu, President of Princeton College. 



CHAPTER XIIL 

Tui: FMSEsrr utate qi AKEatcA. 

X HIS important part of the globe claii;ns n^ 
«hare. of notice intracing the great line of hbtory. It 
is generally considered as unknown to the civilized 
world till discovered by Columbus, in 1492 ; yet, 
since that period, it has risen rapidly into considersi^ 
tioo. Truly important by its vast extent, and the 
immi^aaitjf of its^natural wealth, in the^ cojnparatively 
short period of three centuries, it has been the theattf 
of a series of grsmd and interesting scenes* ? 

Ainerica was discovered just after the, revival qf 
letter^ ; a tin^e when the public n\ind in Europe had 
been recently roused to actipn and. enterprise* Th^ 
discovery of so important an object formed an aera va 
the civilized world, by exciting desires and te,mpta- 
tions.*..by rousing ^e latent fires of ambition.M.by 
giving birth to ne>w schemesof policy and speculation; 
and by originating numberless projects and enterprises 
which often disturbed the repose of Europe, and tef» 
minted in warS( and revolutionis. 

For ^ account of those things we must refer our 
readers to the histories of Europe ; asd we ardently 
wish it was in our^pqwer also to refer them to an abl^, 
impartial, and elegant history of our own country^ In 
the following chapter, it will be our endeavor to pre- 
sent a general view of the present state of America, 
preparatory to which, a brief sketch will be given of 
its history Stince its first settlement. 
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The American cootioent extends from sibout 55 
degrees south Utitude to unkaown regions s^boat die 
arctic pole* Its. length is more than ten thousand 
xniles^ and its m^an bi«addi has never b^en ascer« 
fained, but would fall between two and fou^th^isand 
miles. On the east it is washed by the Adai^, and 
on the west by th^ Pacific Occ^an. This continent 
extends through all cUxnates«.«*comprehend8 every 
ipecies of soil^ and every conceivable line of g^ogra* 
piiical feature. It abounds in extensive and beautiful 
plain3...»maje8tic riv«r8.»..lofty motmtains, and prodi* 
gioiis lake^. Its lakes lu-e wordiiy oitht respectainle 
^ame of inland seas ; and its rivers are many of tfaeflii 
of such siae, that, was it not for their ra{Hd coirent 
mud fresh water, they would be mistaken far bays and 
arms pf ^the ocean. Its plains are dolhed with luxu- 
riant vegetation...#it8 mountiuns rise with awful grand- 
eur, pierce through the clouds^ and seem to prop the 
skies. 

The soU of America, if it has ik>. certain daim to 
superiority, is, at least, equal to that of Spain, Italy, 
India, or China« In the United States, as far as 
-we can remark on that article, there is np defidencj. 
The prodigious exports from several of the states, al- 
though in their infancy, is a proof that the country is 
snade naturally fruitful and rich : and through the 
whole extensive chain of settlements from the coast of 
Labrador to Cape Horn, and froj;n thence to Cali- 
fornia and Kams.chatka, the countries are generally 
healthfuL 

Nature has thrown the American continent into two 
grand divisions, separated by the isthmus of Daricn. 



loudi Anumoa is .disting^hed by the sise of • its 
nountains and rivers* The Andes lie on the west* 
srn coiast of Soath America, and extend the whole 
ength of thiit continent. These are the most extra- 
ordinary mountains in the world, whether we regard 
the length of their chain, the breadth of their base, or 
the elevated height of their summits. The elevation 
of Chimborazo is more th&ti 20,000 feet above the 
level a die sea. They extend the whole length of 
South America; and, indeed, the Allegany mountains 
in North America, are thought to be a continuation 
of the same mountains, only interrupted by the Gulph' 
of Mexico. 

The rivers in South America are no less remarka-* 
Ue thaa the mountains* They rise in the eastern de«' 
divities of the Andes, down which they rush in num- 
berless torruits and cataracts. From the foot of the 
Andes diey must wander across the continent to the 
Atlantic Ocean, the distance of 2,000 miles. In this 
long course, which is increased by numerous mean- 
ders, they receive a multitude of streams, and, while 
yet at a great distance from the sea, their volume of wa- 
ter becomes majestic, broad, and deep. They roll on 
with increasing grandeur, and meet other rivers as 
large as themselves. Before they reach the ocean 
their channels are more than an hundred miles broad, 
and appear, as already said, like an arm of the sea^ 
luih are the Oronoke, the river of Plate, and the Am-' 

azon. 

The mountains of North America are inferior to 
the Andesy as is every other mountain on earth ; but 
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the riven in the norcbem ctivision are nearly equal 
with those of the south* The Missisippi^ the Oregon, 
the Bourbon, and the St. LarB^ence, pursue each a 
different direction, and reach their several oceans at 
the distance of 2,000 miles. But the chain of lakes m 
North America, to ^hich the river St* Lawrence forms 
an outlet, has no parallel in any part of the world. 
The principal of these are Ontario, Erie, Michigan, 
Huron, and Superior. We may calculate that, at some 
future period, the country about those lakes will be 
settled, and they wtU afford a vast inland navigation 
of incalculable importance to that country* 

In addition to the rich and productive soil of South 
America, the bowels of the earth are stored with pre- 
cious metals. Mexico and Peru abound with the 
richest mines in the world. This, at first, rendered 
South America the mo9t dasssling object in view of 
the powers of Europe : but the deep forests and 
more hardy climate of North America promised 
wealth only to persevering labor and industr^^ In 
event, the precious metals of the south have ruined the 
most powerlul nation in Europe, while the labor and 
industry of the north have given existence to a new 
empire, which will shortly be able to set all Europe at 
defiance. 

In glancing an ey^ at the natural advantages of the 
new continent, we must not forget to add, to the cod- 
aiderations of soil and climate, an immense sea-coast, 
numerous fine harbors, and an unequalled inlandpavi- 
gation,by means of rivers, bays, and lakes^ comprisiug 
all the advantages of commerce. 



Sttch was the new worid discovered by Coltiinbu«» 
This contmenf:, containiog nearly half of the dry land 
of the globe, exduftive of islands, lies opposite and 
forms ft balance or counterpoise' to the old work!* 
This great continent, when discovered by Columbus, 
was found inhabited by savages. The natiwas of Mea> 
ico and Peru were the most improved of them all ; but 
they were for less so than the Tartars and Scythians 
of Asia. These lavages, in most parts of America, 
were thinly scattered over a wide country. 

From whom these nations descended, or whence 
they came, is uncertain. Nothing conclusive is dis- 
coverable on that head from their oral histories and 
traditions — from their language, manners, or customs, 
or from any monument found in all the contineiit, or 
arty other part of the world. Dr. Robbrtson has con- 
jectured on this subject with his usual elegance of style 
and manner ; and, with uncommon force of inaag^na- 
tion, has constructed a bridge from Africa to South 
Arnica, on which they might pass ; whiph bridge he 
has sunk by earthquakes, or worn away by the atU:i« 
tion of the Gulph Stream. In fact, it is of little co&« 
sequence from whom the natives of this country were 
descended ; but, were it odierwise, conjectures and 
theories are vain and groundless. By reason of a to- 
tal want of evidence, the subject ree^ in darkness. 

The new world opened an inviting prospect from; 
afar to myriads in Europe. They had no scruples 
of conscience in seizing upon a country inhabited by 
savages, whom they considered as having no more 
right to the land thsm the beasts of th& forest. Thoup 
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sands flocked hither to escape poverty, ofiprenoii, 
and the various troubles of Europe* The Spasiknrds 
spread southvrardly, allured by the rich mines of Po- 
rn and Mexico. They thought that mere land, espc» 
cisdlya wilderness, was scarcely worthy of occupancy. 
We sl>all be very short on their history. They, uqp 
der the command of Ccxrtez) the Piaarros^and sondry 
other adventurers of most execrable memory, subdued 
the northern parts of South America* They, slaugli* 
tered several millions of the harmless natives of those 
countries : they exhibited- a scene of horror and cm* 
«1^ which was doubdess never equalled on the qM 
continent-^^^howing themselves, on all occasions, to 
be a race of monsters in human shape, void of human- 
ity, mercy, truth, or honor. 

Their wickedness was too outrageous for the earth 
to bear, or the heavens to behold without a fixmn. 
The hand of providence |ias pursued them with va- 
rious curses, and has smitten Spain itself widi a con- 1 
sumption, and an irrecoverable decline, for allowing', 
indeed for pcFpetrattng such horrible, enormous cro- 
dties. The Spaniards soon acquh'ed immense trcas. 
Urc« of gold and silver, and became utterly paralized 
by wealA. They were weakhy only to benefit their 
more industrious neighbors j and they exhibit a slri- 
king proof that exori>itam wealth and luxury are but a 
feeble bulwark to national prosperity. Spain, in the 
^ITf *' '^ ^^enWiy, was the moVt powerfid 
Swe r- W^*-^-y«-voiution..^ycoaV, 
^2^1 ^^^-«™e* by war, or otherwise, she ha. 
IF^dually become weak, and is scarcely an indepe-^ 
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deatnatioiu Herprovinces in Sooth America are stHl 
weaker: tfaey are not knowa but as wide re^ons in* 
fcabited by an ignorant, or by a savage race of people, 
as incapable of enjoying^as q£ obtaining independence. 
It can scarcely be thonght of without a smile, and 
surely ought not to be told in less pompous language' 
tfian Homer uses to describe the battle o( die frogs and 
tnice^ that one Miranda ej^>ected to conquer and rev* 
oluuoniae South America with two or three sloops of 
war, and about as many hundred men. A republic 
in New Spain would be a %till more curious oi]jea 
than a repub^c in France. Miranda, before he plans 
a second expedition— -before he becomes a second 
WASHiMeTOH, and erects a second United SUUesm 
South America, should be advised 1\i spend a few 
years in the schocd of common sense, where he shouI4 
carefully study human nature. Had he known the 
difference between the Bri^sh and Spanish colonies-^ 
had he judged rightly of men, of manners, of revolu* 
tions, and of the difficulty of originating governments, 
he would have thought it best tb wait, at least, five 
hundred years, when things might have become more 
ripe for organizing his well-meant plan* If he must 
render his name immortal by any expedition, let him 
hire a flock of ganzas and invade the moon.* A con- 
quest of that nature might enrol his name by that of 
Washington. He may find out, by consulting Gulli* 
ver, the directest road thither* And what is worthy 
of his notice, the ruthless brats of fortune who com- 

• In which grand expeditioni if he should fail, Col. Burr wouldi 
Without daubt, sucdeed* 
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pose his army may, by that meanS) ctcapc the gal* 
lows J otherwise their unfeeling mother will abandon 
them to tjie fate of pirates, allowing him the uncnvied 
honor of the highest gibbet. 

The Spaniiih colooies in So\ith America aro not 
worth conquering. As to the matter of their strength^ 
any effective force might subdue them : but the vast* 
nes8 of their country, and the nature of their climate^ 
would be, to a northern army, more formidable |baa 
the Centaurs and^apithae ; and the.people,when con- 
quered, before they could be formed iqto a regular'and 
energetic government, must have the same length of 
time allowed them that would be requisite for an Ethir 
opicin to change his siiriy or a leopard his spots. They 
are bound in \ ire, ignorance, and depravity, by chains 
as strong as the combined force of nature, habit, and 
accident can fabricate. 

That there should arise in South America a free, in- 
dependent, virtuous, happy, and glorious republic, is 
an object greatly desirable : but with regard to Mi* 
rapda^s descent upon that country, to effectuate so 
grand an object, without men...wLthout money.«.with« 
out any rational ground of action, if we applaud his 
aim, we shall equally pity his pusilanimtty and be sur- 
prised at his timerity ; and especially we shall blush 
that any of our good citizens should be weak and vain 
cnoiiigh to meddle in the affair. 

North America was destined to happier, at least to 
more ardent scenes of action* A tract of cou^try^es- 
tcnding from Canada to Florida, and from the Atlan- 
tic Ocean to the riv^r Missisippi, was located, and it* 
eastern borders were settled chiefly by emigrants from 

\ 
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the British kingdoms. Though they came hither with 
raised expectations of the country, yet they found the 
most enterprising industry necessary to conquer the 
tall forests and subdue the face of the earth. .Th« 
grand object of their wishes invited them to enjoyw 
ment through perils, labors, and incessant exertion. 
They ascended the hills of difficulty, and despaired 
not of the bright summit, though elevated and at a dis- 
tance. They pushed the business of agriculture with 
nerve, resolution, and unexampled success* The for- 
ests melted away....the savages were awed to res«' 
pectfulpeace...«the country soon began to smile, and 
plainly indicated what a more distant day would bring 
forth* 

If language fail in describing the bravery, the en- 
ergy, the (economy, the perseverance of our fathers, 
it will find it no easier to picture the industry, the 
virtue, the prudence, thp fortitude of our mothets« 
They bore....they reared....they formed a race of he- 
roes, who were cherished on bosoms expanded with 
every sentiment of truth, and warmed and enlivened 
by every noble and virtuous impulse. They could 
not but be great. They had not that artificial gloss 
which is derived from the smooth manners and gau- 
dy splendor of courts, but they had that strength, firm- 
ness, expansion, and dignity of soul which virtue in- 
spires, and which a consciousness of right can difiiisc 
in a worlijof freedom, peace, and plenty. 

The first setders of the United States were daily 
strengthened by new adventurers, who fled, some in- 
deed from justice, but far more generally from the 
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wide atid craelty of oppressive powen In about t 
century and an half the colonies ware increased to 
thirteen in number— were spread far badt from die 
sea, and had made considerable advances in commerce 
and manufaaories. A hardy race had s^prang up» who 
could not be trampled on wiUi impunity ; men jeat* 
ous of theii:'rights...andttstriousin peaae^a&dundiuinfe* 

ed in war* 

At that time an unaccountable mama seized the 
British government to make exactions oa ouf coun- 
try, which were equafiy impolitic smd unjust. From 
those exorbitant demands our intrepid counttymei 
turned with various sentimesits of disgust, aversion, 
end abhorrence ; and not without emotions of cbncem 
and :^rrow at the idea of a rupture with our moUier 
country. Our ideas of British aggressions might be 
suspected of prejudiced and partial views, were they 
not corroborated by their own people. The aUest 
statesmen and profoundest politicians in Great-Britain 
condemned the measures of theirgovernment,andfore« 
told the consequences that would arise, and that ought 
to arise* Violent disputes ensued : they were propa- 
gated through the British dominions.«..and our cause 
was patronised by a great and respectable minority. 
Their ablest counsellors were divided, and a subject 
of such magnitude called forth the powers of reason- 
ings and roused the spirit of eloquence, which had 
filumb^red since the times of Cicero. 

But the British forum was not the onlv theatre of 
eloquence. In our infant country her powerful voice 
was heard. Men from the pIough.M.from the shop.... 
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from the counter, for a moment forsook their humw- 
ble pursuits, and, obedient to the distressful call of theJr 
country, became, according to their merit, soldiers or 
ttatesmen. 

After the perturbation and alarm of the first shock- 
was a Kttle past, it was perceived that the coloniet- 
would all unite, and pledge themselves for mutual sup- 
port and defence. A solemn instrument was drawn 
op, which declared, in strong but temperate language^ 
tlie independence andsovereignty of the United States. 
This was published on the fourth day of July, 1 7'76— a 
day ever memorable to the people of this happy country/ 

The British government, than which no one wa* 
evermore disappointed or deceived, soon perceived 
that the contest was to be of a serious and eventful 
nature. The scene of action was distaiit.«..the neces- 
»ary preparations expensive..,. every inch of ground 
was to be*disputed ; the contest was sharp and bloody, 
and the issue doubtful. Impelle'd by interest, indig. 
nity^ and pride of character, Great-Britain found it ne- 
cessary to call forth her utmost resources. She there^ 
fore sent fleets and armies, and commenced a threes- 
fold attack. She assailed our country at each extreme, 
and in the centre ; While, at the same time, she armed 
and impelled nun^erous nations of savages to fall up- 
€»n us in the rear. With one army she descended up* 
on our northern states, from Canada....with another 
she ravaged .the southern states... .with a third she- 
struck at our centre, from New- York, the Hudson, and^ 
Delaware, while our extensive sea<oast was perpetu-' 
ally harassed by her viotorieu$ fleets : and our west- 
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era frontier, from Canada to Georgia, was exposed to 
the inroads of myriads of fierce and hostile savages. 
' Divine providence determined we should surmount 
all the dangers and difficulties of so formidable a war, 
and establish our independence* A man was raised 
up to command our armies, who was able to make the 
best of our slender resources, and to supply their de- 
fect by his own immense and astonishing genius* 
George Washington, if any mortal man ever mer- 
ited the appelladon of Father of his country^ surely 
merits that appellation* He, by the united voice of 
his country, lead our armies : he trained them to the 
art of war. He fixed their wavering resolution....con« 
firmed their dubious virtue....inspired them with in* 
vincible courage....taught them to be cool, intrepid, 
and firm in every danger....to exerdse the utmost for* 
titude in adversity, and to be temperate, magnanimous, 
mild, and merciful, in the moment of victory. 

Washington vrill not suffer in a comparison with any 
commander, ancient or modern. If compared with 
Cyrus, the armies of the latter were numerous, and 
his enemies weak : it was not so with Washington. 
If compared with Alexander, the army of the latter 
had been trained by Philip, one of the greatest men 
of antiquity, and the * Persians were utterly drowned 
in luxury. If compared with Hannibal, the latter had, 
perhaps, the bravest, most experienced, most impet- 
uous and warlike troops upon earth: how fiar was that 
fix>m being the case with Washington ? If compared 
with Julius Casar, the latter had the ablest, best-ap- 
iH>inted| and most effectiye army which the reaoursea 



of Rom^ .ev«r sent into the field. If coqopatcd with 
any of the greatest generals of modem times, as Gus* 
tavus A<}olphuS) Eugene^ Marlborough^ Conde, Til* 
ly, Turenae, or even Bonaparte, their resources wilj 
be found to have been generally incomparably supev 
rior to his, and the difEculties they encountered a$ 
much inferior. Their armies were nume]:ousM.*trainf 
ed in the storms, ofwan.t.hardened by marches, siege^^ 
and battles.H«made crafty by ambuscades, wiles^ and 
stratagems, and enabled, by long experiei;ice, to face 
every form of danger without fear* Their armies, in 
general, were amply fed, and clothed, and paid, and 
were completely officered by men thoroughly edup 
cated in miUtary tactics* 

However frmtful the American lands, and how nn^ 
mero^s soever the natural advantages of the coimtry 
might be, they were of % nature which required the ex- 
ertions of all the people to realize apd call them forth ^ 
and in proportion to ,the indispenstble labors of the 
country^ there was certainly an extreme paucity of 
hands to carry them on : few, therefore, could be 
well jspared to bear arms* Our armies, which were 
small, w^re at first composed of med drawn from the 
bosom of a peaceful land. They were utterly unac- 
quainted with war ; yet, by hard labor, they had been 
rendered robust, vigorous, active, and capable of fap 
tigue. It is not unworthy of notice a^d of admira.- 
tion, that men, habituated to freedom bordering on 
ltcentioasae86...*tenacious of their rights, and jealous of 
their honor even to a punctilio, should so readily sub- 
mil to military subordination and martial law. Tbejr 
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did, however^ yield to steady dUciptine^ and,^ in a 
•hort time, were formed into a regular army. 

But in a s^ene of action ad immense^^in a^onffict 
wo varied..«80 long and severe, the United States were 
involved in diffitultica extreme and dreadfuL If we 
looked north, we beheld an army ready to rush like a 
torrent upon us, and sweep our countiy- with the be- 
aom of destrui^ion. At the southward- our most fer* 
tile lands wete desolated by another army still more 
formidable^ Swarms of angry savages contioiudly 
hovered upon our frontiers, whei'e many of ^mr unhapf 
py citiEens were destilied to perish with the tomahawk 
in a midnight surprise ; and all about our sea^oasts 
and harbors the triumphantfiag of our enemies was 
perpetually displayed^ Agricuhure fiuledfor want of 
hands i a scarcity of ptdvisions etisued«-^commerce 
ceased, and we had no money. Our arttiy, miseraUy 
clad^ was threatened by famine for want of « their pay, 
or with the dire alternative of plwderk^the counti^ 
they were raised to defend— *a country already made 
naked by exactions dispro{iorttoned to its resouyses* 

At this eventful period, the odumn of our-indepeo* 
dence^ so lately reared hig^ seemed to totter « butil 
was sustained by a few hands which omnipotence had 
rendered strong for that purpose. Afewhsmdsin^ 
deed ! For how unstable is popular opinion ! how ev« 
er«varying..«.how uacertain.*»khow inconsis(ent....how 
fickle.«..how unsubstantial is a public passion ! No 
people on earth, (for it shall be spoken)<-*-4io pe<^e on 
earth were ever more firmt.*more enlightened...more 
(consistent than the people of the United States, as a 
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body. But^aks ! what could they do ?..<^What could 
they think I The people at large always judge acute* 
ty of present -dangerB i they feel the shock (^ calami* 
ties, -and die slings of misfortune. When their &« 
diers*.i.their sotis, and their brothers fall in batde, the 
lources of their grief .are. as wide, and their tears iow 
as freely as those of die stateman and hero. It was 
so with our people* Their souls were made up of 
cousage and fortitude : but their informadon was lim« 
ited*.^tlieir views of the ground imperfect....die first 
paroxbms of enthusiastic seal were past, and the flame 
of general patriotism was a litde checked by chilling 
disastets^ 

' It was a time of affliction.. ..of grief....of terror, and 
tlarm« Fear triumphed over hope^ while the baU 
ance trembled in suspense, whose turn was to fix the 
fiite of our country forever. In an hour so dark and 
tryiBg, whUe liuge calamities hung over us, we were 
in danger of faeiog ensnared by the artful wiles of an 
exasperated foe. The British government issued a 
proclamation of grace, a general amnesty — ^from which 
none were excluded but Hakcock and Adams, who 
were justly regarded as among the primary moving 
powers of the revolution. Every man in our country 
k>dked'round himself for encouragement, support, and 
adviee. The eyes of the people were turned on those 
men moetremarkablefior sagacity, wisdom, and integ- 
rity, aod^ all eyes were directed with extreme solicit 
tude to the general congress^ That honorable body^ 
at that day^ was composed of men who could not be 
iwedioto submission by the voice of majesty, nor the 
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l^rteBtDtls faehaces of sovereign poiren ' The^ &• 
Yed to briKve the gatber'mg tempest, attd, at anjr . has*^ 
laftl, were wiUing to rise or &U vridi tbe teveiutimbi' 
Thejr could' not be. ensnared by ftAacious hopti, mat 
beguiled by unmeaning profescdons and promises^iiow* 
ever specioos and dazzling. They tistened to tb* 
British proclamation^ as to the voice of a sjo^n, and 
they codld not think of purchasing peace with, blood 
of their nobl^t patriots^ but with a chill of horror* 

Ittsnot easy to conceive of the embarrassmeuis^tfae 
dan^^xs, atid perils which attended thattongress, wiudi 
frst embarked ourpolkicalvesselon an ocean so^atoraa^ 
They were obliged to brave tbe most tlnre&tesuD^ as* 
Ij^cts of fortuneM^^to stand foremost inftcbnibtftil con* 
test* • They were too weU read ki the hknory iof na- 
tions not to know to what inevitaUe ruin th^y wene 
exposed should the revolution faiU From Ae 
sources they knew but too well the fickleness and 
price (rf* the public mind. They: saw Md fek die mis* 
eries of their country already coitie, and dneaded Mh^ 
ers still impending* . - ' 

While the people, with palpitating feafs, lodaBd ufi 
to their leaders-^and while they, from New-£[aii^ 
shire to Georgia, in serious and painful anxiety „loofe> 
ed away to the illustrious band of patriots asaembled 
in congress^f-'that body looked up to. one man4^ txi a 
common father : all eyes were fixed on Wassino- 
TOK* The British legions, at first, affected tbxlespise 
trim..iUthey were soon taught to^dread him ;-^siad tl^ 
country which he was called to defend, soon perceive 
ed that Cheir confidence was not misplaced : they saw 
that he~bore not the sword in vain. 



There \Tere oerersd events which proved fevomUie^r 
to the revoluticm. At first, many men of enlightened: 
minds were in doubt whether«the proper time to^epa^ 
rate froDi Great-Britain was come : others still fell> 
the force ofhabitual respect for a nauon so justly styled 
our mother country* Some, indeed, were, from edu^ 
cation, from theory, and speculation, strongly attach- 
ed to the ancient government ofthe coimtry^ and dread* 
ed the violent paroxisms of rage, of zeal, and of party 
viewa^ to which we must be eiqposedin dissolving con- 
nexion widi Britdn*...reverting into a state x>f native 
anarchy-— and thence rising to order under a new-'— an 
nntried. fpnn of government, to be made^«..to be or* 
gaassed, apd set in motion by ourselves. 

Ma»y» aadwith great justness, dreaded a series of 
bloody revQlutions...«and, after all, a disgraceful return 
to the goal from whence we started. They expected 
we should be humbled, scourged, desolated^ and ruin- 
ed in war,/aod then return to our allegiance with 
ibame, disgrace, and eternal contempt* and submiti 
voluntarily, to have our fetters rivetted* and our desti- 
ny fixed in servitude : for an unsuccessful attempt at 
liberty, may always be regarded as a deadly plunge in- 
to hopeless slavery. 

Several persons of these descriptions were scattered 
through the ccmtinent : but, fortunately for us, their 
nunabers soon greatly diminished. When they saw 
the revolution had actually taken form, and was like- 
ly, at leasts to be strenuously contested....when they 
saw the tliirteen states, as a body, combined, andsoL* 
^mnly pledged to defend the cause, they generally 



yielded the point, and even determined to siidc or 
twim with their brethren. n 

In asumersitiiig the causes which c^ratediooorfih 
vor, we cannot avoid nodciog the unskitful measuret 
empU^ed l^ the British government) to bring ua back 
to our duty, from a state of revolt. A medium b^ 
tween two extremes is often the proper course to pur- 
sue ; but to them it was certainly most improper, as it 
proved most unsuccessful. They should have been ei- 
ther far more energetic, nMire decisive, and more se- 
vere, or far more lenient, mild, and gende : in, either 
^ those extremes, there was a possibili^.oftheirauo% 
ceeding« They, in the first instance, were certainly 
the aggiressors. Their ablest poiiddans smd- ficmest 
patriots confessed it, and urged it as a reason why 
they should seek to restore union and tranquillity by 
concession, indulgence, and lenity. But that was too 
mortifying to their pride and ambition : they disdain* 
ed the idea of the slightest concession, and d€termi« 
ned to do all by austerity, menace, and compulsion. 
They should have organized a course of measures, 
suitable to the complexion of a policy so self-sufficient, 
wd of an attitude so haughty and commanding. 

But they. vainly imagined that a regular army of 
diree or four thousand men woijdd direcdy awe us ibf 
to submission. They tried it, and found out dieir 
mistake...«when, by a strong concurrence of events, it 
was too late. The firmness, union, and bravery of 
the people of the United States, saved them from fal- 
ling an immediate prey to their enemies ; but it is 
doubtful to what extent their calamities would have 
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i*iseii» butforl£he operation of two powerful causes*^ 
which cannot be passed lumoticecL < 

The aid of Franee was timely, and was necessary; 
We shaK not meddle with the question of equity> 
We shall not say, nor is it in the power of any beings 
but of HiH who views actions in all dieir relations, 
and traces a& effects to their first cause, to say ho# 
&r tbeir interference was conformable to the etemat 
rules of justice. As things have turned, our revolu^ 
tion cannot be considered but as a source of nusfoiw 
tunes to them. The enmity, jealousy, and rivakhip 
subsistiitg between Frabce and England, are things 
well known to most persons who have eyes and ears. 
Their mutual animosities have embroiled Europe for 
the last five hundred years. 

The rapid growth and Vast resources of the Briti^ 
colomes rendered their separation from England, of 
all possible objects, the most ardently to be widied^ 
and the most strenuously to be sought for by France* 
In espousing our cause, they aimed a deadly blow aft 
Great-Brhain : it is not, therefore, at all admirable, 
that they should entertain so strong a sense of theyzi** 
tice of our cause, when our success was likelytodimiii* 
ish l)ie resources of their most formidi^le rival, and 
pluck one of the brightest gems from the British crown. 
With the most cor&sXfiUoxv-feelingj therefore, they ca* 
poused our contest and made it their own : nor should 
the pen of the historian be so. ungrateful as not to 
** speak weH of the bt-idge that carried us safe over.** 

A war between France and England divided the aN 
teation and resources of the latter, and rendered die 
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reducdon of die colonies the least artide in &c4r^gttiid 
dispute ; which extended itself iniobothhemtsphereft* 
laid uldmately awakened ail the energies of the coiw 
flicting powers : we were certainly benefitted^ prob- 
ably saved from subjugadon thereby* 

But ail the ud we received, or could have* received 
A-om Prance, would have been unavadling, had not 
providence raised up a man to head our armies, eveiy 
way fitted for that important trust« When we say ay 
try way fitted^ we mean mudi more thsm is common- 
ly intended by that expresnon. He seemed to be, in 
all respects, exactly such a personage as was indiqpea< 
sible to our cause. 

' It is remarkable that in the course of the war two 
entire British armies were captured. The captureof 
Burgoyne revived the spirits and animated the hopes 
of the Americans, and seemed to put a new &ce upon 
afiairs ; and that of CotUwaHis terminated the war. 
The reduction of tl» states, from Ae time of that 
:«vent, was considered as impracticable* 

If the union of the states, in the revolutionary war, 
'fuay be considered as an evidence of dieir wisdom, 
'foresight, and patriotism, their union in a teatlei 
cf equal magnitude, since that time, is no. less re« 
markaUe :— when the first articles of c<mfcderatioii, 
established as the basis of our poUtical fabric^ were 
found inadequate to that grand purpose, the slates a 
•second time cordially united in a plan of government, 
recommended to them by a general convention* TMs 
second union, especially, disappointed the hopes (rf^the 
enemies of our country, and falsified their nuokerof^ 



imd^Ndiemdnl {^t^cdoos that we ahould ^sagree, dis- 
pute^ qo«|nrel, aad dash in pieces oa that dangerous 



The '09tsFae of events since the adoptK>n of the fed* 
eral government ia wdl known* Regarding our eti* 
jire.Mttoty««.«our progress in our colonial relation to 
• Brilsi9»*««otir eatancipatioii from foreign domination 
•«.vOur unioQ in two grand movements^ so improb* 
able, and yet so necessary^^in short, regarding 
our past and presimt 9lale> aod our future prospects, 
we must be pronounce a fortunatei prospemusv and 
•happy peopteit 

In giving a succinct yiew of the present state of die 

- aew world, we shaH consider it under four divisions, 
viz» British and Spanish Afiiericaytfae United States, 
and the savage nations* 

1. What was designed to be nodced of ^samsh 
Aoierioa has been neatfy anticipated* The immeaae 
prcyvinces they possess indie new world, lie generally 
in a wildemess state* l*heir ^plicatioa to a^ictil* 
ture in diose extoisive countries has been trifling, 
and die people who claim the civilized rank are mere 
Spaniards, and that of die lowest grade* Their popti* 
lation is iaconsiderable wiien compared widi the lands 
they elaim: they make no iigitt-e in war..**they are 
nortiing in the arts and Bciences...*they can scarcely 
ft boast of oneiUttstrious character ; and there seems not 
' to exist one sinf^ &ct, trait,.or circumstance to veil 

- the st^riU^ of their mental soil**«*the totdi want of in- 
tellectual culture, or to enlig^n and adorn the pagea 

<af Attir history* On the whde,it shallsuffice to close 

o2 
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Aor observatibtis on Spanish America, by 0Otk% to 
the reader that the splendid and eloquent pen of Dr. 
Rdbertscm has given an ideal imporumce to the lu»- 
tory of that country, which makes it abtmiiaiid]^ w«nli 
reading-^truth and facts being entirdy out of the ^oes- 
'tion. To his history* dierefore, the reader is referred. 

2* The possessions of Great»Bril9un in Nbrdi Asner- 
ica, commonly called British America, are cDmpirmed 
in a section of that continent north of the Uaited 
States, and commehc^'abotttthe 4jrthdcgiee of north 
latitude. They arc bcMinded east by the Atlamk 
ocean— 40uth partly by the United Stutjes, and they 
aeem to run west and north indefkittely^or till .met fay 
circumjacent seas. Neither the Canadas, Nov»»Sco- 
tia, or New*Brunswick,xan very soon become objects 
of very great importance. Regions so re0iote««*-6o 
cold and inhosfiitable,' can never awaken the «pirk of 
emigration ; nor.wiUthenatural progress of population 
be very rapid. Perhaps, should the worid remain, in 
its present form for twenty or tbisty ceqjturies, those 
provinces may become populous, in some meaanre, 
by means of a change of climate. It is a reniaritable 
faa that the climate, in the New-£n|^nd stalea^ has 
:been observed to change materially within the laat 50, 
nay SO years. As the forests are cleared away^ and 
the face of the ground laid opttiy should the diimote 
continue to change, the two continents may at feiq;Ui 
become upon a par as to temperature* i 

The revenue which Gr^at- Britain derives fiom her 
txdonies is of some value ; but the state of those cOlo* 
aaes, generally speakings is barbarous^ wild^ aadnma- 



vitiogv in Ae extreme. Great couotrie8.«.«athin pop- 
olatioa sprkikled over their iDargin....bouiidle8s fot» 
ests«*«.lo|ig aod dreary wiQters»«».a frightful 8oUtude..M 
howUog^ savins, cmd a remote seclusion from the 
YTOild of civility and order, are objects which appal all 
but- the robust and hardy children of misfortune 
Some^ indeed) wiU go thither to make* and some to 
repw their ruined fortunes-^-psome to repair^ and some 
Co fernci their characters* 

Whatcom^of tlieeacihu so mnate-^-Jwhatregion 

so forbidding, that the sons of mammon will not visit 

It in^iquest .ckf gain ? What ocean, straight, or river 

>will:lb^ not explore«^what form of danger will they 

not oieounter— -what death wiU they not despise, when 

the hope of gain is thrown into the adverse scale ? 

They wilt dive into the bowel9.oftheeartho.*they will 

tnKverse the wildest, the most dangerous deserts. 

.tliay will encounter the eternal frosts of either, pole 

they will langh at the storms of the windy seas, or 

.di0 faorning showers. of equatorial sand, when allured 

by wealth. 

Fiom:the nature ofiht provinces in British Amer« 
.iea^ -their poptdation must be very slow i they must 
long remain f«eble»M.of course, they must long be 
.•nl^ect^ to, and dependant on their mother country : 
nor is it likely they will ever form an independent gov- 
^nunoit. Should they revcdtirom Britain, they, would 
naturally fall to. their far more powerful and prosper- 
ous neighbors, Uie United States^«»an event, however, 
us undesiraUe to us, as it would be to Great*Brltain. 
;]Let US) io all conscience, be satisfied whb the territo- 
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rim we have, at kast for the msuiog. fi.ve-ht|dflred 
jrears. Whea we dhajl have. foUy «xpemii^4 die m 
duous difficuUies of supporung a frame of goVemaeat 
over a territory twelve hundred miles squarey we chdl 
neither wish to purchase«.»to OQnquer,aor to t^w% 
•vea by free donation, an additional territory* 

At the dose of the kte war» many of the loj^s^ists, 
m the true spirit of national gratitude,, were, rewaidcd 
for their fidelity to Britwi, wkh possessioqp ia Nov» 
fikoda. Afteif a short n^udenoe .in that dteacy ooun- 
try, they found themselflres exiled from a happier 
voiid. They grew discontented, and numbers of 
4faem returned to the United Sutes, andMsere glad to 
tsdce up their abode among a peofde iip<m whom th^ 
had, some dme before, turned their backs jM^ utter 
contempt and disgust* Whoever is « acqnainled with 
the course of human affims, knows that it is aada» 
gerous to o{^08e a revolution which succeeds^ as it is 
to join with one which fails* 

3. We come now to give a sketch of the pseaeat 
state of die United States. 

KABfE. 

' The new world has been peculiady mtfortiinBte,ia 
an respects, as it relates to the matter of a name. Ia 
tile first place» it should have been called Coktmbu^^ 
« name which yields to none in point of dignity, haiw 
moay, and convenience* The word Calamkia^ in its 
irery sound, is grave, and proper for histoiy««.it is 
dignified and adapted to oratory«*«.it is full, smooi^ 
and harmonious, and is unrivalled in poetry. In its 
very <athography, it is pezfecdy neat, convcmeat, and 
agreeable*»«*neither too short nor too long. 



Tiiat the new continent should be called Americaj 
sfter Americas Vesputius, was the greatest act of foi^ 
ly, caprice, cruelty, and injustice of the kind, diat ever 
mankind were guil^ of« To deprive Columbus of 
thad -honor which he so jusdy merited— to bestow k 
upon one who had nO sort of tide to it— ^o violate at 
once jtistice, propriety, and harmony^ by rejecting a 
name uriiich that of no nation ever excetted^ and sub«i 
•tituting a name which sounds but indifEerently in 
prose, and is absolutely intolerable in every possible 
species of poetry^ is an enormity of caprice and folly 
which cannot be thought of with any degree of p^ 
tience* It will forever be regretted by every reflect* 
ing mind. Indeed, the name of Columbia will al« 
ways, reign in poetr}', and in the pathetic and sublime 
of piose« It wiU probably gain ground upon its spu* 
rioU8,upstart rival, and it m^y in a good measure sup* 
pkmt it. 

Since the continent has acquired another name, k 
^would have been highly proper to have called the 
United States Columbia. Though but a part of the 
continent, yet it is a part respectable for size, and 
will, for many ages, remain by far the most important 
part.of the new world* 

Two favorable moments have past, in either of 
which, and especially in the latter, it is believed that 
a name might have been given^to the United States* 
Accompanying the dedaradon of independence, or 
the psomulgation of the federal constitution, an ap« 
propriate name would probably have taken with the 
peopk, and have gone down, firmly fixed, to posterity* 
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When another time equally favonA>le unit arthre, » 
uncertsoo. There are serious and urgait reaK>M- 
why the United States should have a name* Whedi* 
er that name diall be proposed by congres8,...by tbt 
ttniversid6s....by the leg^hutures of several states^ or 
by-individuals, is of little consequence, provided the 
name b agood one, and meets with acceptance, ft 
might be made an object of legislative provision. 
The power of determining upon a name mig^t be 
vested in the heads of the sevend universities ; or it 
might be done by the concurr^ice of die majority of 
the several states by their legislatures, or by the nomi^ 
nation of ii^dividuals* 

' How nations acquired their names, is one crf'the 
most intricate and obscure questions In history* IM 
most instances^it has probably been by causes^aabfind; 
uimieaningi and confused, as the revohxttons^ impid* 
ses, and ener^es of chaos. No name was ever more 
unlucky, absurd, or unjust^thanthatof the new eonti* 
tient ; nor is it to be hoped thsft the United States 
will ever obtain aname in a more ratiooid way. Ii»- 
deed, some determined /afriol) so stroit^y fortifi^ 
in self-importance as to be able to brave the laughter 
of fools...«the contempt of the wise«...the ahxwrs of 
the satyrist, and the derision of the proud, may pos- 
sibly suggest a name, which, availing itself of the pre* 
judices and follies of mankind, may force itself upon 
the world* 

AGRICULTURE. 

Agriculture forms the most important^ interest of 
the United States* The people may be said to be 



Hi agriodtural people. Thar natural advsMtages, in % 
regard of dud; object, certamly equal those of any na- 
tMHk on eartlu Their territories include the best di« 
Qciales in the ten^rate zone ; and^sihce the addition of 
LouisigQa, they extend, perhaps, from the Atlantic to 
the- Pacific Ocean* But if we consider the lakes, the 
Atlantic^ and the Missisippi as our boundaries, there' 
is a vast county of arable land, including every pos* 
aiUe irariety of eaQcellence, widi few wastes or barrens. 
We seem to fall behind no quarter of the globe but in 
die predbuB metals and jewels* Our lands equal 
those of £gypt, Assyria, India, or China. 

The peo]^ of the United States seem well fitted 
to avail themseWes of these advantages. They are 
geoeralty 8tit>ng, robust, acdve, «id amt»tious, and 
are actuated by a greater d<estre to acquire a neat, 
competent, independent style of living than any na« 
tioa ever known. They vahxe no labors; hardships, 
enterprises, fatigues, and even dangers are encoun* 
tered widi pleasure, in view of that honorable indeii 
pendence wUdi is fairly within their reach. They 
ffmsp a£ber it with eagemess..**they pursue it withdili* 
gence, and they seldom £aiL 

The domestic history of a young fermer, in this 
country, cannot be read but with a kind of romantic 
pleasure, such as a poetic fancy feels in reading the 
fictions of the golden age. He early unites his fi:>r'» 
tunes and destiny with those of some rural nymph, 
whose virtue, kindness, prudence, and industry are 
sure to dignify the raptures of passion into the bright 
sunshine of lasting benevolence and esteem* They 
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have no pR)petty-«Ae neir eountrliSs mvite Aem^'^iKul 
tbejr go thither, animated widi the most laudable «tid 
Gheeiiog prospects. By a feir years' labor^ Vtrlmh 
fhey |)ass through with resolation, cheerfisIti^M, and 
hope, they acquire a competence....frequ^tly iv^aldb 
Their children, which are generally numeroua^ are 
trained up in habits of industry, seconomy, and virtue. 
They settle around ^heir parente, and form a Kttle 
society of most endearing friendsh^* -Tbey live in 
love and peace, and are prosperous and happy* 

Tlus country has populated with unexempled ia« 
pidity. Since the close of the revohitimiaery war, tha 
western line of settlements exten<fing from r4ma^a to 
Georgia has been moving westward, doag &e coarse 
of the great ris^ers which lead to die Missisippi^ and 
in the bosom #f those rich countries where die pro* 
duce of the earth rewardstheinb<M«r an hundred 'foUU 

While every art and science is cuhtvated, that of 
agriculture is by no means negfected. l%e d^reat 
modes of subduing and cultivating the esnrdi have, 
htteily especially, engaged the attention of men of 
opulence and leisure. Agricultural soeiettee^ iiave 
been formed — valuable essays and publications teve 
been diffused^ver our country, and the most impor- 
tant improvements have been brought from Eorcqxi 
and practised with success. Too much praise can 
scarcely be bestowed on those enterprising mem who 
have pubUsfaed and diffused several important dic- 
tionaries of arts and sciences, particulariy the Em^. 
dopaedia. From them the most useful informaUon 
has been and may still be drawn. 



ayicukure of thift^^watry. tuach is sdll to be 
dcme I msmy improvemm^ are mW to be mstde* W^ 
C9U)dol tmt observe, with' regret and ppacem, that ai%« 
ny jEsuwuers eiHirely overlook the grand object where 
tlieii: ieue iatei^sl;, centers* l^hey blindly follow the 
footsteps of tJ^ir fathers and ancestors, without deri- 
ving^ 0»y be«iefit from ireflection, enquiry, advice, or ex* 
perM^ot»i. Tbejr.n^^er once dreaim that husbandry, 
of all arts,; ist the mo9t improvable. 

Id our eomkixy ihete b a seare^ty of hands to labor t 
whatever imp^vemeftt, dierefore, dln^inishes the 
^ttaotity, 03P i!Derea8e» tbe effects of hard labor, must 
be valuable* It is a prevailing fault that our farmersi 
ia but few lastancea!, con^t the nature and character 
ci ibpir £unxis, and regulate their tiUage accordingly*' 
They do not consider whether they ai'e Hiore proper 
for graci^ or for ^ratn* They sure determined eo^ 
tirely by accident pr tradition in the choice of th|e gras- 
ses, or the grain ibi^ will raise. They pay little at* 
tcotaoa to the selection of seed— an article of prime 
importance inievery.i^cies of cr<^« They are equal- 
ly neg^gent of the breed of their catjtle, horses, an4 
especially of their sheep* Many thmgai of this nature, 
in the fsvmer's art, maybe attended to.widi litde ex- 
pense : . attention only seems to. be requidte^ and of 
that kind which might serve as matter of amusement* 

The greatest general foult d)servable in the agricul- 
ture of the United States is, what might be expected 
from, the fewness of laborers, an imperfect, slight, 
and feeble tillage of too much land. It might, in a 
measure, be remedied ; if a much greater attention 
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were paid to the cultivation of various species of grass, 
and to the rearing of stock, far le^s labor would |9&re« 
quisite in tillage ; while, at the same time, rthe far- 
mer's revenue would be increased, and a sti^llerpoi?* 
tion of his plough-lands being put into a muchbig^aa: 
atate of cultivation, would yield him a much greater 
quantity of grain. Where he now obtains two hun- 
dred bushels of grain from twenty acres, he naigfat 
then obtain the same quantity from fiv-e aa?e$« 

The agricultural inlerestof this couatry is endan- 
gered from another quarter* An immense influx of 
foreign luxuries^ and a taste for high living, seriously 
threaten the industry and habits of labor, prevatent a* 
mong the middle classes of people* It may. be jsaid, 
indeed, that to purchase these luxuries, farm^iB' must 
be industries t It is a far more practical truth, that to 
use them does by no means consist with ceco^omy, and 
is absolutely incompatible with industiy. 

The 4niddle and northern states, especially the lat' 
ter, are cultivated by the very people who own die 
lands : each farmer does his ow|i l^ibor ; he not only 
superintends, but leads in his fields-^^wid dqt^ -ipoch 
of the work with his own hands. During the inter* 
vals of labor he reads the news-papers— .talks politics, 
and becomes, at least in his own estimation, a profound 
statesman. It must, indeed, be confessed, that no 
class of laborers on earth are so well4nfomied as the 
New-England farmers. They are generally weU \-er- 
«ed in the circulating politics of the day-— most of them 
having news-papers enough in their houses to paper 
$31 their rooms. 



Jkir HIITOKIGAL GOMP£MDi» tft 

GOMMERC£. 

Tfce commerce of the United States is both great 
and growing. Their advantages in this respect are not 
inft^ior to those of agriculture. A vast sea-coast^ in« 
dented with sdmost innumerable good harbors....a muU 
titude of navigable rivers....a country abounding with 
articles of high demand for exportation«...with every 
thing neeessary to ^hip-building, and as bold, hardy» 
•and enterprising^ a race of men as^ ever braved th^ 
dangers of the sea, all bid Mr for commerce. We 
have already become one of the most commercial peo* 
pie in thte world, and, it is thought, second to nont 
but 'Great'Britain* 

-Our advantagesr for commerce arise from the fol« 
lowing considerations : 

1. An extensive sea-coast. From New-Hamp- 
chire to Georgia inclusive, considering the windings 
of the coast, is more than 2,000 miles* This whole 
coast is indented with good harbors* Many of them 
•have already become places of considerable trade ; and 
many more are Susceptible of the same advantages*-^ 
and must rapidly rise into consideration, through the 
enterprise of the adjacent country. Some of our sea* 
ports have already become great. There is probably 
no citjr on the globe which is now advancing with 
such rapid strides towards greatness, as New- York* 
She is £i8t rising into the first rank of cities. Situated 
«t the mouth of a nd>le and beautiful river, down whose ^ 
gentle current the wealth of an opulent country is waft- 
ed by nearly two thousand vessels, she trades with all 
parts of the world^and her ships are seenin every ocean. 



. 2, The Uaitcd States ^e prodigiously toleesacted 
und alaiost insulated by Urge itvers. By a fev (Eiar- 
rying places^ which, at no very distant 43^» will prob* 
aUy be converted Into .cana^lsv our whole cMuitry Jnay 
hG actually divided into several large ij^aiidSf Tbo§^ 
in^im^nse rivers who»ewatfiyr$.&H into jdbeb^^lVIex- 
icOvin some of their l^raucke^ e^cti^nd nearljr to^ 
gxs^s^t lakes wliicfa form our. nortlibem lU^* or^ al^aosl 
interlock wt& streaois whi^ SsSl into those Iftbeat— i* 
One c^n acttPpely g^nce an .eye, at ^he :iiiap of tins 
country, without being surprised at the vast esteol 
'fuui facility of our inland najtfigi^n. This sobjecC 
will attract more attention, and excke iwt& a49iirar 
#0^ prognetsivelyas thebody of'pdpttlatioii i^^«D^ve 
westward, and thpse forests, ^hichno^ ftbA4e one of 
. ^be . mo§ t f^.tile countrijes in the !WQrUi) s)^ b^^ t^^Sted 

3. The third remarkable ti^itifavQi^ble to our com^ 

. ffXtxQe. is a va$t piofusiQfn of materi^la for ^ip-biiil<t 

ing. Masts,, timber^ plank, iron, fla?^ b^mp, pitioh, &c» 

ar^ easily o^taii^^d.ii;! all pa^tt8<r^if not <rf the v«ry be«t 

V kind, yet of quality fit for u«e. In proof of tis«i| 'our 

. Irading vessels are yearly increasing in a geoioetricsdl 

r^tip« It is not to be concealed, indeed, that w« ifi»- 

port ^ome of these materials from other coui|i»iiQS > 

^hich <mly shows that we have additional resources* 

4» The produce of our country forms the reid. l^s 

. t>f our ,comjnerce« . To enumerate die .^tidea we tf^ 

port, and receive in return, firom other, nations, wonld 

&U many pages. The secret spriBgs«.«the l|isprs«..the 

ilortuoua windings of ^oatimerci^ enteiprise of^M 



knnlense field bfspeculaddhi Ourjiorts stPt visited 
by the ships <>f numerous nations, who find also thei^ 
owtijnterest in onr trade* 

ar. The chamcter and temper of o«r people are well 
adapted to commerce. No people are more eager ih 
^rsi^ 0f ^^aldi; In this, tfi^ir favorite ctoject, they 
are often led too far : il is thought by some tobe tht 
'ib%i& in tbehr niftfonal diaracter* They seem ofteft 
io act as though the wise man had not said ^^ & aO thy 
^eitingSy get understandings ;*' but in aU thy gettifigS^ 

*^l EIGHTS/ 

ItTKRATURE. 

- It IS hoped that the foreigner, into whose hands this 
lMK>k may fidl^ wffi not too hastilj^ judge that the Avt* 
thor is attempting to eulogize his native country. We 
are wilting he should set down liberally to the account 
of national attachnient ; but it is our professed inteitf- 
tion to state simple facts. 

Regarding the literature of die United States as oiih 
entire object — judging impartially, and deciding with 
severity, we ate compelled to say that it is on a footit^ 
ttot^hly favorable, but highly flattering to the present 
and rising generation* We shall here repeat an ob« 
servation which has indeed often been made, but whidh| 
if true, ctmnot be made too often, nor dwelt upon ttto 
\oti% z it is that the lower class of people in this com^ 
try are better informed than the same class in any oth- 
er country in the world* This observation applies 
^th peculiar force to the northerh'states. 

That can be said of the United States which caii- 

uorbe flnid of any other nation, via. that all our dti- 

p2 



pess are, by soaae means er odier, {Amced'intkm tii«' 
re«€h of a good edacatian. Tbosew^oae; adirattta* 
ges are "worst, can scarcely be exclude « from ^ift 
rul^f.andi in geneial, it applies wilk cenaii^^lSKt' 

/itreDgth# ' 

In some of the state^^choc^ are milde a^puMic^x- 
pence, an4«are supporte4 by a r^^tdaraspessmetit find 
i»X0) £veiy<maa paya^ notaccorfkig totl^ellu«ber 
o{,bischUdren, bttt accordmg to the valoe of Wa- es- 
tate.- Itbgiseatly tobe'tomented tha^thUfei^ 
versally the case. It can be viewed in n<^,0^t 1^^ 
Uian as tbe firmest pilar of natiopal litertyy prosper- 
i^) and bappiiies6« : The ignor»ce of di«^ ?<w«k» 
peapler is^Uie certain pcelttd^ to thdir poverty a&d^la^ 

very.. . - 

. The surprising difference between the peofk of 
jtjsos^ states who have long felt the benign influence 

of these instituHonsv and others, speaks mage loudly 
.cii. tl^is sutgit:t, and paints -it 'in stronger csolors^han 
jAre; within the reach of tongues <^ pencils.. Kit even 

if^ those. states wliere eckication is not^madeiAe ob- 
ject of leg^sjiative^ provision, industry and. fragali^ 
. ean seldom fail to p^ocore the means o£a jcoisi^^nt 

tducfition. Where those means appear to be^ movt 
<,l$»atin||^, that defect is obviously the result of cricninal 
. j^egtigence in the pec^e ; and can neither be a?icafihfiri» 
. in-at^ degr^, to their necessaxy penury, nor liii'^arit 
^ of their govemmoit. 

! Throughput every part of the^ United States tliere 
.are, or may, and probably will be such schoc^ as will 
.% a broad and respectable ioundatioa for. the in* 



ttruqikm of tbe gre«t bodjs of Ae pe^e* Hotr hap* 
py n^poid.U beaf every state would estdtjlish schools 
i^y law ! Itt jnsMiy instances it would rescue the pdo^ 
bom igiiorance*»««it would ultimately rescue the couQ* 
try itself from those consequences which every vir« 
tiAOus r^Qp|iIil»qan ought most to dre$i4.>nd dept(nt!» 

A material defect in our present system of educa* 
tioa is oi|aeiV«blci29 the n^gte^t whieh toe many peo^ 
pie are giuky of, rdativeto the. qualifications of the 
teacbfiirs of ifaeir schools* Allied merely by cheap* 
ness^ iliey often send tl^ir dbitkken to be taught by 
perapos . uttody uoquidified; th^y thus .reppae tJbe 
lOQtgt important ;tn3»t in persona destUiMteof Avery de^ 
jpree^of merit* J£ in any case It is> necessary » to' em» 
ploy a workman who is master of his business, it ia 
certainly so in this caae of the s<;hool**mastQr ; and if 
moral qualifications are .requisites in any profes^i^^ 
they*ehoiild not be negleeted in his^ to^vrbam is eiv 
truAed the immensely importaJiit task of forming. tt|^* 
■unda of our children* ; 

AaidetMoal aidioola have, of late yearS) becdma 
numfixous, aad their number is aiiU rapidly increaaingi 
They fonn an intermediate grade between coUegea 
and "common scfaoola^ From them great beoefie 
xtasultk' In every neighborhood where they ar^fiound^ 
^ number of youth are either fitted for ofdlege, or aa 
weU^educabed.aa to enter with advantage upon the 
mechamcal or commercial professions* 

In the United States there are several respectable 
«nd flourishing coUeges^in which yoimg ifien are car« 
ried thODUgh the vanoos bntfichea of a^ polity and 



liberal edlucation. . Tke^ moM innportant of ^ese^ at 
' prtvetitj are OmbPidge^ Tale^ and PfinceiM* Cam* 
bridge is probably the best endowed of any college in 
the United States.^ Princeton has, it is genevalh^ al* 
lowed, produced the greatest number of eminentixien, 
and Yakf for ^e hAm of sobriety^ order, morality, 
and discipline, stands nnri^railed; 
I The great increase ef books in the United States 
Biay be considered boUi as the cause and the effect of 
inereashig taste' and- informcttioa. Books- have tnnl- 
tiplied, both from ongtnal prodnc^onand impottalioa, 
fiup more rajMly ^^an people to read iheftu S«H1» 
iKMrever, regarding the wiu>le mass of popriation, 
iiook«' cannot be said to be very plenty in dna coun- 
try* Altbougb we have many men of learmng, y6t 
anunent erudition is rarely ac<piirdd, for want of ac* 
jcasa to proper sources of kiiowledge in this mbsit 
tKmntry; andfor'waQtof those liberal fertnnes which, 
in Europe,' are somedBles^ lavished to fester ^enios 
JWhen linked to poverty. 

i The encour^^fftment of genius, by opulent wen, is 
* thing scarcely known in our countiy, wiiere^^^i^ 
Mif^at^Ucan^ midke^p whaiyou havegf)t\ b li^iinda- 
teerital maxim With allclassea : nor is it veryiidmhrsl- 
hlkt that Ms ma»m is so steadily pursued^ sim^ it fs 
tegaided as the only elue to wealthy and sitice most tf 
iRe best estates owe their existence entirely tok^« 

It must be confessed that our country has not, is 
yet, produced many literary works of tranflMreBdeot 
merit* We have few men of leisure»«;.few men of 
Very eminent learning : (Hit if compared wHh ^ na* 



lions* of Europe^ as to numbera, resources, and diira« 
tion^ nve^shflll «ot be found deficieiH: Indeed,^ itbe m^ 
E&retK^ from such a comparidcd will be found higMjr 
iQ CHB^ fever* To suppose ourselves equal to the auN 
gust litermi o£ Europe, or nearly equal to them^ with 
our in&ricn: advantages, wouldbeto^setxnar powcasi 
of genius far before tkeirs. 

They certainly have some men ivho very fieir excel 
us, at leatit, in some^ tfaiugs i as, for mstance, an iSua^ 
trious constellation of literati^ who: style tbemselveM 
Revifimm. In egotbin, pisesumpuonV self-impor- 
tttnce, and* pedantry ithey were probably never mx^oM^ 
ied : or^ if ihesedimild be thought ^mtues of « doubt* 
SuX aHtUM, we wtU%peak^ of thbgs where' theix is no 
doubts :«-«uc}i is their depth, skiU^.peaetnidoB, toA 
adroitness in critilnM^ that they can. pronounce upon 
the metils of a book^ by otiy having a i^npse'^at ils 
eover, espteijdiy ifth^know ib what country , it waa 
written : indeed, k- is aaid^ daoug^ prf^Kbiy wiAoiaH 
foundfltiM, that, for a» trifling sum of mon^^ they eaik 
^ondunce t^n the merits of a book wtthoiat even 
A^iglitofitescover. ... 

Suth is their orthodo:^^, that St«BaulhHiiself might 
Uuah aikd tremble s^ their scrutmiaing glance* They 
^dgh genius in such balances as that.Millon •and 
Shidtespeare would be fotmd %vanUng» Suqh is the 
authp|ity«»*lhe c«ergy«»:Uhe severity, of their decisionii^ 
1^1 crent^mMlierself^ when she stands ia their Way, 
miikk u&hKkifty <)f ten happens^ is idiashed and grieti^ 
ed^Qor eaa repover^her ifwot^tedaereniily tittiihe reeotp 
lectaber pwii Vernal) JmmutaUe,Mtu]te« ..f 



Unhappily for the ptoductioiis of Atnefteinr pens, 
there is for them iuttme decree in this awful ^Qurt. 
Methinks I 8«k an unhappy Ihiongof my coimtryiiaeii 
nipt in the bloom of expectation : they stand petrified 
by the shock of disappointment, like ^ so vpgmy j^txn 
gcathedby the impetuous bolts of heaven. And who 
would not be thunder-struck, to be^ by one irrevocable 
tentence, condemned to oblivion ? Who has fordtade 
nmfficient to .see a l»*i{|^hacv^st^f eternal fisuneblastii 

«d in a moment I 

. These reviewers tevire made smh havocamong onr 
•American authors, thair the poor scrMiblers, like die 
-gotlty riiad^ flimering round the pav'dliodi^ of Mifios 
^mdRhadamanthus^faave learned to expect no aaeny* 
Xet ya&f issf countrymen^ assett our ri^its, .and sat 
^oae mvittdble, sciendfic giants at defiance. If we 
can get no other satisfacdcm, let us at least load them 
:withinv€cttv«itf Let us^ave themfrdm the foU^and 
guBt.of condemning us for nothing. The : Adantie 
:CN:ean is betwee^i us : » dtey therefore eaxpoi waj^ls^ 
fu& behindtbe hedge, or kicLandettdgeii;^ ouiftofcomii 
pany* Without danger of being .called to acDOunt, 
wemaysaysiich things s^ th&'fellowkigf: vtiL^.That 
dttir rem^ks are ofiten impertinent, iiividioasyfrnitial, 
and insipid ;*.*^bat nodiing can iequaldaeirostentatiooy 
arrogance, and vanity, bat their pedautiy, sto^bdity^ 
ahd ignorance* If their reoiacks are critical^ they are 
auch as might be expected from aaophi9more ; . if thej 
meddle with Christianity, we think of Senecii^s asorah 
-corrupted ; if they decidi^ upon .mmt, an interest ia 
always seeaat bottoou, 



Xo erect a court of Utcraiy taste, however spccibus 
the pretence, must infallibly prove detrimental, if not 
rumou9,,to the caiuse attempted to be benefitted. For, 
should it be allowed that 'correctness and elegance of 
taste are fairly reduceable to a standard, (a thing how- 
ever impossible), yet the court in which this cause 
must be tried can be no less than the whole learned 
worUb la so wide a range of objects^ neither one, 
ten^ an hundred, or a thousand men can be found 
competent to discern, distinguish, compare, and de# 
cide ; especi^y when we consider that the character, 
time, place, circumstances, and motives of authors 
form' documents necessary to be before such a court<< 
The reviewers themselves fuUy recognized this priui^ 
etple* when they were nmsy in pndse of a po^m which 
^y bought English; but so soon as they found it 
to be American,, they presently began to sing smalls 
And who is hardy enough to deny that a thing writtes 
on 'the east side of the Atlantic Ocean, where ^be sun 
rises several hours sooner, is far preferable, from that 
very circumstance, to one written on die west side ? 

The want of these documents have often led the 
reviewers into the most sorry and ridiculous crrorsi 
Productions have come before them, whose beauties 
they wanted sense and taste to discern, as well as in« 
tegrity and candor to acknowledge. They are doubt* 
less men of learning in some things.M.periiaps in many 
things; but, unluckily, they have assumed a station, 
where, from dire necessity, their only prop is arro- 
gance.«*.where they are compelled to pkmgc into mat- 
ters wholly beyond their depths and to judge critically 



of mattera of Utttc, io a regioi^'wheve they are utlerij 
destitute of the (pialiues tbey are searching in vaiar 
for^ Without eyes* As mathematiGumft they often 
judge of poetry ^ they calcidate a manV oratorial tal- 
epts by flusuonB ^'-as poels they jMdge of a acian'b 
logic— they weigh a mm's eminence and viitue, as a^ 
statesman, 'perba{>8^ in a psur of hay^-scales. 

And BOW we have got into metaphors, tre will go 
fivrdier and obs^srve^ that tbenr estimates are c^eti as 
ctiit of the way as if one diouM undertake to estimate 
a ladyV beauty wllb a square and compasses»«Man. ek* 
gant piece of clock-work by the haI£-busheU«*a fine 
landscape with a soundingJine, or HandeFs Messiah 
by Vaughban*s rules of ferdfication* 

But we may safely presume they are actiiated by 
far other motives than tbos^ of a literary nature* Some 
of tbem probably write, because they must write or 
sjUiFire ; but, alas ! wit and criticism^ in these scarce 
^mes^are the most unlucky things 1o the- world to 
t$ake a trade d Some of them are hankering after 
the smiles of the great, smd ai^ dyly throwing out a 
bait for bishops, ministers, lords, &g» Loaves and 
fishes are at the bottom, whether they meddle with, 
politics or reli^n*M*church or state. 
. The object of these remarks is not that the writer 
expects they wiU ever cross the Adantic, without it 
should, perchance, be in the papering of some trunk ; 
but that the people of this country may know that 
there is one man living who dares impeach the soU 
emn and pompous decisions...»the sanctimonious de« 
crees«.««the pedantic dogmas of a set of men who med^ 



dfe -wUb things with, which tbfey bave no eoneemt and 
who decide u[^ii mttterfi without the iiece^ary nlearul^ 
of koowlc^gie. 

And, after ally who are.thofte invisible archers, who. 
throw their envenomed arrows from behind a curtain^* 
and wound the Innocent niuph oftener than the guil* 
ty ? They derive their consequence from their in« 
visil)ility. . Their cpnduct renders the necessity of 
their concealment absolutely imperious. They caa 
be regarded in no other light than as a nocturnal bani*r 
diui who infest the paths of science, and render even 
lj2€ esQprsipns of genius perilous and painfuL 

To affect to bring ever}^ publication in solemn re^. 
view before thero«...then to decide, in plain and exprest, 
terms, upon its merits-<-rto presume to erect a staad^ 
ard of taste to which every .thing shall bow-r-to med^ 
die impertinently — to interfere professedly with such 
juithofB ^ have appealed to the opinionof the. public, 
and s^re iK>t disposed to acknowledge any other tri-. 
hunal, is atrogance and presumption in the extreme^ 
a¥id s^bsplutely without a paralleU 

The United States can, as yet, boast of no such 
prodigieis in literature as these. But we have meo 
whose attainments in the various branches of literature 
are decent and respectable i and whose names, if the 
reviewers will graciously permit^ will be transmitted 
with honor to posterity* . We are doubtless warrant* 
ed in the assertion, that no country or nation, in so 
short a time,has exhibited more numerous specimens, 
of literary merit* 



t%S^ AM HI8TORICAI, COKPENt). 

The numerous periodical papers, of late years, pub* 
lisbed in this country, have had a share of influence 
in promoting knowledge. It is impossible to form 
any conjecture concerning the number of magazines, 
museums, and news*papers now daily published. 
Several of them are of a moral and religious nature.... 
are aUy conducted, and have unquestionably been a^ 
tended with very beneficial effects. 

It must bcconfessed, that news-papers are not al- 
ways to be regarded as the purest channels of political 
intelligence. They a|"e too generally devoted to mere 
p»*ty, and of course to private views. And since 
this article is before us^i^we cannot omit the occasion 
of observing, that several of our public papers have 
been c(mducted, not by party men at all, but by for- 
eigners, who, could it be presumed that they under- 
stand the nature of our government and civil policy, 
are utterly incapable of feeling any intei^est in, or con- 
cern for either. They are in quest of wealth and fame, | 
and are decidedly of that description of fortune-hunters j 
who feel no delicacy in the choice of expedients to ao* 1 
complish their purposes. That they pursue4ie course 
they do, is no matter of surprise, since they act from 
temper, habit, and necessity. But it is matter of se- 
rious regret, that the people of our country should give 
them countenance-— be led by them, and look up to 
them as their political guides. If ever the blind led ike I 
blinds it has been in this very matter. Whether they 
will both fall into the ditch, a few years will determine. 

We repeat the observation, that those foreigners, 
generally speaking, who have carried on several pub* 
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lie papers, and have made much editorial noise in our 
country, are, by no means, to be considered as party 
men. They have, indeed, been the tools of party ; 
but they are of any party which suits their imperiou* 
necessities : they are any thing.. ..they are every thing 
...•they are nothing. Viewing them in this light, 
their political labors, which have indeed been Hercu*. 
lean, wiU admit of the application o£ the celebrated 
saying of Horace, " Parturiunt montes^ &c. Their 
ingenious, learned, elaborate, high-sounding political 
essays and discussions must be viewed as coming froifi 
a regular manufactory, from whence the good people 
of this country may always look for stuffs of a certaia 
kind and quality. We need not say how good or bad 
they are ; they are made for the same end that Pe- 
ter Pindar's razors were made for, viz. to sell; and, 
considering the fluctuation of our markets, they have 
sold well. 

We hope we shall not be thought impertinent, when 
we ask what would be the fate of an American prin- 
ter who should go into London, or Paris, and set up 
his political manufactory upon as large a scale as those 
forefgners do amongst us ? He should tell them plaiti« 
ly what his designs were : for these fellows are sel- 
dom guilty of taciturnity. He should, in fact, begin 
thus—*' Gentlemen, you are an unhappy people : you 
have great advantages,but do not know how to improve 
them. I have come among you to be your savior.... 
to diffuse light through your benighted regions. In 
the first place, I shall correct the abuses of your gov- 
e mment : I shall put an end to privilege and prerog- 
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utive, and reduce all things to the uniform rule of jus- 
tice I I shall change your ministiy, which ought not 
to remain any longer in the hands of such rascab as 
now are in power ; and I shall put up certain men who 
will do ample justice : as I have leisure, I ^att look 
into all your departments, and I pledge myself I-wiil 
never cease till I have regtdated your n&tioru** 

"^VV style like this, from a foreigner, wocdd not pass 
current in any nation under heaven bi:^ our own« 
We have beard it, shall I say, with patience— -widi 
|Bipplause<— with gratitude* Many of our simple ciu* 
xensy and simple indeed they must be, have looked up 
to these loquacious parrots, who, to be sure, recite 
their lessons with wonderful voliiribility, and tmve been 
.^ady to exclaim, It is the vokcrfGod^ and not num* . 
They have vainly aifected to be at the head of tise 
great parties into which our country has been unhap* 
pily divided. They have dealt abundantly with ^r«rf 
men axid great thmge.^.Ji^w^ in short, affected to be 
the BCQurges of the times# The fact is, their presses 
have been the common sewers of the times, ftom 
which have issued streams of fikh and falsehood suf- 
£cient to overwhelm and drown every thing but im- 
joiortal truth and virtue. 

RELIGION. 
It is extremely evident that liberty of conscience is 
among the natural rights of mankind. Nothing can 
be more reason$d>le than that a man should enjoy hfa 
^wn opinions concerning his Makeryandafiiturestate. 
But the unskilfuhiess of most nations has led them so 
10 blend religion with state^policy, as to render reli- 



gious disputes a matter of temporal interest. Hence 
hare originated innumerable persecutions and Mrars ; 
imdillie repose of nations has often been interrupted 
by religious quarrels. 

The christian church had scarcely time to take 
breath from the incessant persecutions of the Romafi 
emperors, before she began to persecute her own re- 
fractory children. In the fury of her misguided zeal 
she grew intolerant, haughty, and cruel, and, for seve- 
ral centories, seemed to dispute the character of cni« 
elty with tiie worst of the heathen emperors. The 
reader of history is compelled to deplore the perse- 
curing spirit which seiimed destined to reign apd trf'* 
umph iathe midst of aU the improvement!; of modern 
£urope«...in the midst^^we might almost say, of learn- 
ing, philosophy, and benevolence : for, however ex- 
panded the human mind became....however exalted 
t^ ecicnee and virtue, many of the wisest of men 
could not but think k, right that all should be com- 
pelled to think with them, and subscribe to their ar- 
ticles of faidi. 

Some honorable efforts bad been made in 'Europe 
towards emancipating the minds of men from this ty- 
ranniod chain : but that grand and noble work was 
effected in this countiy. Here the Ruler of provi- 
dence planted a nation whichr he designed should give 
to the universe one illustrious specimen of religious 
freedom. This grand exhibition was to be made un- 
der every advantage* The experichent was not left 
to be made by some petty tribe....some obscure horde 
••••some remote dan in a cramped and narrow comer : 
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it fnti to be made hj a nation possesakig one of ^ 
fairest, most opulent, and extensive political divisioai 
of the earth— Ki nation grown numerous fay natural 
population....rich by unparalleled industry, SHid pm^- 
erful by its OMm inherent firmness, braveiy^ and vir- 
tue. 

In the United States, the ccmstitutions both of the 
general and state governments breathe the purest spr- 
it of religious liberty* There canbe no gpieater proof 
of this, than that such a spirit prevails and reigns 
through every part of the United States. There ex- 
ists no mibotdinatiim of sects orpartki : every ms^ 
ivorships God according to the dictates <^ bis. own 
conscience t no one disturbs him : no one rebukes 
him : the stern features of bigotry, if they exist, ate 
kept covered under a douUe veil : the threatening 
voice of spiritual despotism is never heard. 

In the country there are various religious denomi- 
nations, such as Presbyterians, Episcopalians, Bap- 
tists, 'Quakers, Methodists, &c* If perfect h^irmony 
does not, in every instance, prevail amongst tkem, it 
is more from accidental causes; than from any rautour 
.occasioned by their distinguished tenets. Whik we 
cannot but observe the harmony of the (Uffevent 'reli- 
gious sects with a degree of pleasure, we lament that 
such differences should exist ; and especially tfaatthe 
breach should be unnecessarily widened, as k seems, 
ID some cases, to be, where christians put up more 
bars than their tenets seem to require or justify. 

The enlightening and conversion of the heathen 
has| of late years, constdersdbly engaged the attention 
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of tlio cliiistkufi w^rkl* Attempt have been made ia 
£uFppe to send miflsionaries^into various parts^ for 
that {iarpose* The attention of the people of the United 
States Jias abo been roused tp the same salutary object ; 
and several denominations of christians have combined 
their influence and exertions. It is ardendy to be wished 
-that this business might.sQ prosper as to form the 
leading tr^it in the religious character of these dmea; 
and^^speciaUy, thatitti^ight form an all-important se^a 
in the hbtory of sav^e nations, by enrolling them with 
civiluied aod christiani£ed nations* 

Our debt to savage pations, both of cepqraUon aifi 
benevolence, is imiapkensp* If the qhristiaxi. be the 
tmo and only saving religion, of what importance it 
U that they should know it ! Their instruction and im- 
proveoiLent form an object not unworthy even of the 
patronage of government. The voice of humanity 
kmdly bewails their deplorable condition. We may 
safely affirm that lei^slativ^ interference is often em- 
ployed in .matters of less magnitude : but we.majr 
r^t Assured that thegoVernment of this country will^at 
,leaat^ seuile on the benevolent desipis and endeavors 
of mdividuab^ and will smooth the way for their ac- 
compUsbment. 

If the prejudices of heathens against Christianity 
are strong, they are fortified in them by facts of a most 
atubbom and glaring nature. They judge of this re- 
ligpon, ta them unknowU) by -what they consider the 
best means of judging—- the conduct of nations profes* 
stag it. A history of the a^ggressions of christian na« 
^ons upon the heathen, would form a volume of the 



most cnorcaous crimes. . Oo this acore^ what a cata- 
logue of enormities would be found in the coiifiitnea 
and islands of India ?,.,.What in Africa— .what in -die 
W€st-Indie8.*.,in South ^merica...4a the • SQuthfim 
SUtes, and in various parts of North America. Wha* 
oppression, injustice, and monstrous oulr^e^ the de* 
fenceless pe(^e of those unenlightened cUn^s have 
suifered, from nations professing the just, hqly,hu?- 
mane, pacific principles of chi^istianity { 

For those nations thussufieriog,..«tbu9 bletdUng with 
recent wounds, it is natural to view in one lig^ the 
professor, the profiession, and the religion professed. 

, To this, as a principal cause, it is doubtless owing 
that so great a part of the world still remains heathen. 
Those naidons who havet>een favored most /vnnh/the 
light of science and truth, have improved their stipo* 
rior advantages to the injury and rum of their feOow^ 
creatures less informed* While chrUtians,as a body^ 
c;onducted agreeaUy to their prlncii4e8«.>*whiie they 
jiiehaved like-subjects of die prince of peace, success 
attended dieirdoctri^eSf— their institution spread irith 
rapidity, and their missionary labors were not is vain. 
J3ut those happy days have been long since past. 
Christian nations, once having become powerful, 
thou^t no inore of converting the heathen but by the 
point of the sword : and they have carried on this 
inode of conversion upon the most extensive scale, and 
wit;)i a high hand. Millions have fallen a sacrifice* 

■s. 

and the remnant have only survived to hate,' abhor, 
and cur&e the christain na^oae, from father to son, for- 
ever. 
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It is time to think of reparation. But, alas ! what 
reparation can be made for pastages, andfoi* innuine* 
i*able mlHions ? I forbear to mention the awful repa- 
ration which is ntjw making for their ruin. Almighty 
providence has their destroyers in hand : bat their 
blood) even the atrocious guilt of their destruction, has 
desceiided and rests on the heads of christian powers 
now on the stage of action. They, too, are in the 
hand of the same just providence which has deter* 
mined dieir fall. The present severe commotions 
€aii only be regarded as the movements of that high 
and dreadful wheel, which will pass over and crusU 
them, and cause them to become like chaff of the sum^ 
mer thresliing«fioor. * 

May we hope that our infatit country is reserved to 
aliappier destiny f Such a hope can only be grounded 
on the idea of our cleaving wholly to the christi^A 
character. If we do this, we shall not only enjoy th^ 
smiles of heaven, and the solid and lasting benefits of 
divine protection, but we shall look on the poor sava*» 
ges, on our borders, as our unhappy brethren, and 
shall not only treat them with clemency, but shall make 
every possible exertion for their instruction and im- 
provement* 

It cannot be doubted that the perfect religious free^ 
dom i»*evalent in this country is, in some instances^ 
improved to the purposes of licentiousness. It prob* 
ably tends to promote and cherish a great diversity of 
opinions : perhaps it is often attended with gross ne- 
glects of religious institutions.«*such as the sabbath, and 
attendance on public worship. It has been accused 
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of favoring infidelity, and leading to the utter ne^ect 
mifd contempt of all religion. Experience, however, 
refutes the accusation* It is confidently presumed 
that religion is regarded with as much sincerity in this 
country, as in aiiy where there is less religious free- 
dom* 

But should it even be granted that libertinism, in 
tome instances, seemrs to be rather encouraged by such 
unbridled freedom, as well might one urge, as an ob* 
jection to free government, that it tends to licentious- 
ness in the people* The important and incalculable 
benefit resulting from our religious system, is the gen- 
eral diffusion of light and knowledge.- When a man 
is left to choose his own religion, the momenj he is con- 
vinced that important consequences are likely to re- 
sult from his choice, he begins to listen..«to enquire.,* 
to examine.««to discuss* He finds others engaged in 
^e same pursuit* They prompt, encourage, and aid 
one another. It thence happens that no country on 
earth equals this for religious enquiries. Nor is there 
any country where the people, as a body, are so well 
informed in religious matters. 

government:. 

The government of the United States seems to be 
without a parallel. We find nothing like it in mod- 
ern times. In ancient times the Greeks had some- 
^ing which resembled it ; but that resemblance was 
indeed remote and feeble* Their amphyctionic coun- 
cil was litde different from sm assembly of ambassa- 
dors, saving that they met regularly bodi as to dme 
and place j and, when convened, their proceedings 



i 
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were more |ike some kind ^ of fiupreme court, than a 
representative legislative body. 

Our government is no less singular as to its nature 
than as to its origin. It is, perhaps, the only govern- 
ment which, in all its parts, was the result of plan^ 
foresight, or design. Most governments have jum- 
bled into existence, from mere accident, by a concur- 
rence of unforeseen events. Great things have grown 
from small beginnings. Men have been fatigued into 
compliance with the dictates of prompt and daring 
ambitions and have acquiesced in a system of arbitary 
power ; but, in our case, a number of men, <;ompetent 
to so great a work, sat down and planned our govern- 
ment. Before theni lay the legislation of all past ages. 
They saw the rocks and ^hoals on which many hav# 
dashed. They did what they could for our benefits 
The plan they formed was dictated by their knowU 
edge of our circumstances ; and it is probably the ablest 
and best plan of government ever formed by man. 

In all bun^an concerns, theory and practice arp found 
to diffen We shall not so far infringe upon the sphere 
of the politician as to meddle with the practical part, 
that is, the administration of our government : nor 
shall we take any other notice of the theory than as a 
mere matter of speculation. No human government 
can be perfect ; of course, the best ever devised by 
mortal man must be subject to changes, inconveniences, 
weaknesses, and, ultimately, to dissolution^ Man him- 
self must fail ; and can it be thought strange that all 
his works should, in that respect, resemble him ? 

Some writers insist that a government, in order to' 
have virtue, strength, andduration, must combine the 
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t^rcc principles of monarchy, aristocracy, and demo* 
cracy. It cannot be doubted that monarchy is the 
strongest form of government— aristocracy has the 
most wisdom, and democracy the most virtue. Could 
a government be formed which would unite the 
atren^ of monarchy without its . tyranny....the wis- 
dom of aristocracy without its ambition ; and the 
virtue of democracy without its weakness andfolly« 
that form would be the best. 

Our government is wholly without the monarchical 
branch ; it only combines aristocracy with republi- 
canism. The probability is, that, though republican 
in theory, it will, in the course of events, become, in 
a great measure, aristocratical. Our executive power 
is weak, and the aristocratical tendency of the whole 
];)aachine too obviQus to escape the notice of any one 
who looks attentively at^t. Power and influence can 
^ever be long separated from wealth. Many govern- 
ments., in theory, have professed to confer honor and 
office by merit. No theory has been more specious than 
Qurs : but, in this country, the honors and offices will 
be controlled by a chain of influence, whose last 
link will be made fast by a golden staple. True, it 
may be said that our government is eiectivcj and al- 
most every naan is eligible to office. But what is our 
chief magistrate ? He is elevated at the head of sev- 
eral millions of people. If there is such a thing 
as a natural aristocracy in society, he must be 
from that class. He must be a man of the most ele- 
vated dignity — a man of a mind far superior to other 
men, and whose life, character, circumstances, and 
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fortunes have combined to raise Him far above the 
common level. Hence, though the office is elective, 
yet it is as completely beyofid the reach of the great 
mass of the people, as though it was hereditary. 
* *Let it be suppp6ed that there are seven men in the 
Uoited States adequate to the discharge of the duties 
of President, Theii* depth can only be fathomed, 
dnd their qualifications lrac€<J, by men of nearly equal 
Capacity. The great bcxly of the people never saw, 
and never will see those seven. They must be made 
known to the community, by men of an intermediate 
grade of intelligence, who are litill far above the com- 
mon level. Perhaps one hundred men must be the 
sources of intelligence to the millions who compose 
the natidn : nor yet can this hundred act upon tl>e 
community, but by another intermtdiate grade, con- 
sisting, we will say, of a thousand. Thus it appears 
that our right of suflrage, in the election of our chief 
magistrate, is an immensely complicated system of in- 
fluence, interest, favor, confidence, and proxy. A 
chain of influence, composed often thousand links, and 
divided into ten thousand branches, descends with 
tortuous course to the great body of the people. No- 
body can tell where or how it begins. If it is corrupt 
in its source, it seldoni grows purar in its propagation j* 
or, if it arise from a pure fountain, it is often checked 
and defeated in its progress. One man tells me to 
vote for A....another tells me to vote for B. I know 
nothing of A; or B. but from the distant and discor- 
dant murmurs of common fame. I decide the impor- 
tant quesUon, therefore, not by comparing the qualifi- 



cfttxbns of A« and B. but by balancing ibe iofeegrity 
and good sense of two person^ much nearer me^ hf 
whom A* and B. are recottimeaded* 

And who are the senators of the United Slates j 
They are two in number from each state* They 
should be, as all acknowledge, men of g^eatabtlities<..» 
great integrity, and super-eminent virjue* They caft 
be found only indie highest and most dignified wriks 
oflife: thcry must be men, the general €xu!rent of whose 
lives has evinced their greatness -wd integrily*-*Q£' 
cpurse, men rarely to be found* They muat be se» 
lected from the happy few, iidio^ by a peculiar d^^tiny, 
are fit to be entrusted with the-most arduous si^imk^ 
portant concerns of a nation^ The rigl^ of a^btige^ 
therefore, in th^ great body of the people^ JNails no 
more than thi^v vi9r to say whiph one ai the few sbidl 
be the man ; nor can they say tbat^ till, they aiie,4Qld 
which one shall be the many by somebody wh& kilowe 
him better than they do. 

The same observations japply widi eqoal fbroe to 
Ae choice of the members of the hc^sse of repre6ent»> 
lives* We will suppose that each member of that 
house has forty thousand constituents: not onefoui^ 
-of them have any personal knowledge of him, or any 
knowledge of lum at all, but by information firosa, pep- 
haps, some man, who knows some man, who knbwa 
^ome man, &c« who knows him better than they da 
it amounts td this^ that, from among the few quailed 
for that important office, one miist be selected, and 
it should be the one who is the best among forty thou- 
sand* As a general principle^ it will iiappen that this 
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^office will be obtained by the most opulent, influential, 
or intriguing men in 80Ctety'....inetf elevated far above 
the common level ; and Sometimes men who are 
st^iangets to the views, feelings, and interests of the 
great body of the people. Therefore, although we 
have no titU^s of nubility in our country, yet all the 
branches of government being organized and made up 
of men of a cb^s superior in point of intellect, inte- 
rest, influence, and, we mig^t add, of intrigue, it can 
scarcely bei doubted that it wiU, one day or other, tend 
to aristocracy* 

A government, composed of branches from di£* 
ferent classes of men-^^which branches, in the proper 
eMfcise of their powers will be actuated by an oppo 
•hion of interest ami prerogative, will check and baU 
ance itself, and, .by action and reaction, will preserve 
an equilibrium i^ but when all parts of government 
fti« from 'men of one class«.«.have but one interesti 
and lean the same way, the consequence b obviousw 
In a word, in the forms^on of governments, allow- 
ance ^ould be made for man as a selfish being; an6[, 
TXk the different branches, that selfishness should be so 
-situcited as to impel them in different directions* 
'When a man's interest leads lum to do rights we have 
•the surest pledge of his conduct* 
• ■ In our country, the vast objects to be disposed of 
by periodical and frequent elections, will be*u fruitful 
source of contention, difficulty, and danger. The 
amplest field for chicanery and intrigue will be opeii> 
ed that ever existed. . Merit is generally modest, and 
rather seeks.coiocealment, while ambition assumes a 
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thousami fqwaa-* af disgai9ei*..$tfipps ti> tk^ meaaest 
?irt3y.aail is alwayainolsy for the public goocL 

The coexistent powers pf the geperal md ^tate gov- 
jBrnments, csjiepiaUy in the legislative and judiciary 
departments^ render the whole m^cbiae as.c;ompli- 
pated as it is great. It . Vill ^require tiaie, and, it is 
feared; more wisdom and virtue than are cooimon to 
jmiankiad to define their respective ^^^^s.,.*to . adjust 
duly their interfering claims.. ..to extend or restrain 
their jurisdictions, as may be necessary ea future 
emergencies. 

One of the most serious evils to which the consti- 
jtution of our government is liable, (a^d th^ same may 
)pe said of all written constitutions),, is the po^r, ca- 
.price, ambiguity, and faUac^y of construction* The 
instrument is very cpncise, though perhaps notbing 
pf a similar nature was ever more explicit and intel- 
Ugible* The political tactician, however, c^ii easily 
demonstrate that no system of )aw or form of govern- 
ment can be couched in such language as to be be- 
yond the reach of sophistry. The clearest, most for- 
,cible, and positive expressions, are liable to construo 
^tions> glosses, colorings,. and pe|:version« It is remark-^ 
able that son^of the greatest and most iipiportant pen 
litical disputes in this country have arisen xespectiag 
the intent and n>eaDing of the constitution* In those 
^disputes, not oixly the pepple at large, but even states- 
.men, have actually taken different sides, and maintain- 
ed the controversy in the most strenuous nuanner. 
^ But without virtue in the people«...indeed, widioiit 
.great wisdom and circunjspection, the best theory that 



ever ^iristed on paper, wiB be like a paper waH oppo^ 
sed to the caaoon^s mouth« The wisest regulations.... 
the b^t laws, wifl be censured as unconstitutional, 
through mere perversion : the constitution itself will 
be assailed, under pretext of amendment ; it willbii 
curtailed, mutilated, undermined, and destroyed. No* 
thing can prevent evils of this nature, but public virtuei 

The vast disparity among the diiFerent states will 
ultimately prove a source of danger to our govern* 
tnent. So long as human nature remains what it now 
is, men will not fail to avail themselves of the power 
put into their hands, and^ generally, to selfish purposes* 
While some of the states are as large as the kingdoms 
of Europe, others are quite diminutive, and, on the 
principle of equal representation, must have little in- 
fluence in the general government. An cqualitj'^ in 
the senate can "by no means give the small states an 
equipohderance, since, in the lower house, the essen- 
tial laws of the union generally originate. On this 
rock, the Grecian republics were ruined. Though it 
must be confessed we are far better provided for 
against the evil than they were, yet our provision will 
prove ineffectual : the larger states will be likely to 
predorfiinate and govern. This will occasion negotia- 
tions,' combinations, and intrigues, till, at length, Xa« 
cedemorif Athens^ or Thebes^ will rule the rest.* 

The theorist cannot but see defect in oui* judiciary 
system. The judiciary department, under every free 
government, is the proper guard of the laws : but, in 

* It is left lor ih^ r«ftder to discover what states those are; 

&2 



9ttr country, the laws of the imioa are, in a |;reat measb 
Ure^ left to the guardianship of courts, whose exist- 
•nee depends on the state legislatures. It may, indeed, 
(>e said, that this will serve to guarantee the liberties 
of each state. Will it do this-^-or rather will itnot 
repose the security of the general gov^nihent on the 
virtue of each individual state t...a prop too feeble for 
(he weight it sustains. The causes of which the fede- 
ral court holds jurisdiction, are few, and of small im- 
portance compared with the va^t pecuniary concerns 
of the state courts. ; while, on the other hand, the 
legislative concerns of the general government as much 
putweigh those of the several atates; It amounts to 
this, that the legislative power of this country is hoi- 
den by the general govemment..,«the judicial by the 
several states. It will also serve to set this matter in 
gx stronger light,by observing that it has been the mani- 
fest policy of some of the larger states to lessen the 
sphere^ and diminisli the importance of the federal 
courts. 

,No organ of government can be consid^ed as 
complete in which there does not exist a plenitude of 
legislative^ executive, and j udicial powers* The gen- 
•eral government legislates and looks to the state ju- 
dkiaries for the carrying of iu laws into effect. Bat 
if, as many assert, the state governments are to ope- 
rate as a check upon the general govemment*...if they 
.gre to be considered as the anchor 6f our liberties, 
.ho^^ pLuisible will be their pretext, and how frequent 
^eir opportunities for opposing the laws of the union. 
in cUe pres<ait i^alm of public paasioDi and reign of 
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virtue^ whife, as yet, many of those patwotsare alive 
yfho first asserted and accomplished oup freedom; 
from a foreign yoke, there is, perhaps, Uttle danger 
froixi^these sources ; but the time may co^ie when 
things shall be quite altered* Suoh a time probably 
,will , come long before our population shall equal thu 
jmeans of subsistence in our country* 

To g^ve symmetry and permanence to our systedi 
of government, one would be induced, from pursuing 
.the precef^g train of reflections, to think that our 
federal judiciary «ho%ild be as extensive in its juris- 
dfction as the legislature* Perhaps, however, the 
importance of the ftatejudidaries is necessary to the 
subsistence^ of the states in their distinct capacity* 
How far, and in what sense are the individual states 
independent? How far are they consolidated? What 
is the nature and strength of their union I * How is that 
unioQ to be preserved, and how long will it last ? 

THE SPIRIT OF OUR GOVERNMENT, AS IT RE* 
LATES TO FOREIGNERS. ] 

No government was ever more benevolent or libe* 
rai to foreigners, than that of the United States* It 
has holden out to them the greatest encouragements ; 
nor has it disappointed their expectations* When at* ' 
rtved in this country, they have been fostered anfl 
cherished with the greatest care and sympathy for 
their lonesome and exiled condition. They have 
been takenrby the hand, not only by our citizens, but 
by the government itself — they liav6 "Sot Q'^.!jLi££P 
aided in business, but have been made citizens, and "^ 
honored with the public co^iidence^ by t^pointmenit 
pp offices under the government* 



Thfe object of our people and of (he govertinient 
itself, in this matter, has doubtless iirst been to pro- 
mote emigrations from Europe. The first settlers in 
this countrj'^, while it was yet a mighty wilderness, 
considered themselves as in a kind of voluntaify exile. 
They seemed for a longtime to want nothing so tttdch 
as inhabitants. Even after they had grown »o tiume^ 
to\is as to feel no fear of the savages, stttt there was 
an almost boundless cotitinent before them. They 
felt the want of people on all accounts : to clear off 
the woods*...to cultivate the lands«...to carry on the 
manual arts....to promote the liberal sciences ; and, 
in short, for all the grand objects of peace and "war. 
To them nothing was so desirable as the arrival of 
new settlers. They solicited emigrations, and re- 
ceived and caressed strangers from all nations with 
the utmost warmth and sincerity. 

This disposition becoming habitual and universe, It 

descended from father to son, and lost nothing even 

by that revolution which severed us from Great-Brit- 

ain and made us an independent nation. When the 

present federal government was formed, it could not 

but savor of those nations of government which were 

* co-extensive with the Anglo- Americans, and had beea 

coeval with their first settlement in this countr)^ An 

immense country.,..few people....a territory, but the 

margin of which was as yet settled....universal liberty, 

both civil and religious,...freedom of thought and 

\?^r2d!^.'greS^mceHty of mind and simplicity of 

manners....re8pect for' and confidence in strangers 

•coming to live amongst us, were objects whose iaflu- 



coce predominated in the minds of all classes, not ex- 
cepting those who formed our state constitutions* ^ 

To increase the population of our extensive territo* 
jries, ptovision was made for the encouragement of 
emigration* The warm benevolence ^of individuals 
prompted them to institute societies for the aid of em* 
igrantSy and legal provision was mide that, in a ^hort 
time,_and with little trouble, they might become ov^ 
fellow*citizens, an4 partake of all the privileges and 
immumties of our countr)% Nor did our zeal to prc>- 
,mote the ca^se of foreigpei'^ stop here* Several of 
them, in various parts, were promoted tq offices qf 
considerable trust and importance, and were allowed 
to share largely in the honors, powers, and enooloi- 
xnents of govemmfii|t« 

The people of the United States, in their favor tp 
foreigners, were prompted by purer motit^es than 
those of a selfish nature. Although they saw their in- 
terecit in an increase of population, yet humanity it- 
self, and that of the most generous and elevated nv^ 
ture, had much influence in this business. They wish* 
ed their country might be an srsylum for the po^r and 
oppressed, from all nations. It was their ambition to 
£^ve strangers, who wanted a country and a home, so 
welcome a reception, and afford them such privileges, 
as to efface from their memories the days of their af- 
fliction and distress, or to cause them to be remember- 
ed only to heighten the contrast of their present good 
. fortune and felicity* ^ Many an unliappy exile can, 
with great propriety, say, Iwiu a stranger ^ and nf 
took me in^ 
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It is not ualtkelyr boiv^v^, that the TiAure histo^ 
.{ian Witt be compnelled to say that ourgovemnteEit, tn 
relation to foreigaers, erred through excess of bene vo* 
lence andurbaaity. In general^ the ificentiv^ to eisii- 
gration were bodineediess and unsafe* Froanthe nam- 
Tat progress of population^our increase was giieai^baost 
without a paraUeL Far distaE^ from the desolstiog 
wars of Europe^.our fathers, dwelt ia ihe bd^pm ^ 
'peace and plenty, and, under the sn^l^ of providcsnce^ 
had yearly accessions of strength more to be relied on 
diian mercenary arm^^ orany description of foreign 
emigrants* 

The rapid increase of any nation^ by: means of ^^ 
'ipflus of fturei^ners^ is dangerous to the repose of^diat 
nation i especially if the ntunber of emigcants bean 
^any considerable proportion |o the old inhabtt^ts. 
Even if that pr^iortionis very 8maU> ^e lendenisy of 
^e thing is injurious, unljass the new-comers are 
more civilised and more viittupuS) luid have^ .«t the 
same time, the same ideas add feelings About govern- 
ipient*. But if diey are more vicioi^thcfy wUrComipt 
<rHf less induslriotls, thsy will proiilote idQenass-^ 
if they have di0eretit ideas of government, &ey viU 
contendtfif the 8ftme,,thisy will intrigue and interforew 
. The people brought up in die bosom of the Bridsh 
' kingdoms are essentially dWerent from us both intbdr 
views and feeUngs about government. Though- they 
4^ay use the same words that we use«— though they 
f xpress the saofte abhorrence of lyranny and oppre^ 
aion, yet liberty, considered as a creature of th^ mind, 
i% with them a di&rent thing from what it ts with us. 
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It is na difficult matter to account Ibr the licentious 
vieii% o£ liberty, and the romantic ideas of the free- 
dom of this country, Entertained by the lower classes 
of l&Qmpeans. From their infancy diey have associa« 
ted with govemmei^ and law the idea of tyranny and 
ioimtiee, aod with liberty a etate Of sodety as unre** 
strained as a state of natttre^i When they come into 
Ais <ouoftry and find law and goyemmeht of a sterner 
cast thab they had figured to themselves, they sooa 
grow discontented, and seek for d revolution* 
. The history of Rome ftimbhea a striking instance 
of the deplorable f fleets of an influx of strangers into 
at coMtrj^ After the Romans had conquered Car*i 
tfaage, Greece^ Aiiia, and Gaul, Itdy presently was ffl« 
led wilb enterprising emigrants from aU quarters* 
Though th^ came, as it were, sihg^yy and as httmbk> 
suppUants, 3^t they, in effect,6oiiquered their conquer* 
ors : they inundated aU Italy ^- the majesty of the an» 
cient Romans was obisctifed, overwhelmed, and utters 
ly bst in am innumerable swarm of foreigners : fhe 
evil Game on by sbw and impercfrptible degrees, but 
was* at last irtesistibte and fatal These were the per* 
sons .generally employed in the ciinl wars* A mvMj^ 
tude made up of such people is always ficlde, inflaffi^ 
matory, outrageous, vindictive, and burmng with am^ 
bition to level altdistinctions* ^ 

It is not a common case that die most valtiable mem^ 
hers of society emigrate* As it was in the days of 
David, whosoever was in debt, or discontented, or in 
distr^s, fled to the cave of AduUam, and by Aast 
mean bis araiy grew apace: 40 It generally is in casea 
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rfcmigrationl Though many worthy chawicters ar« 
found in so great an emigration as. has been to this 
country, yet, for the most part, they are poor, dxdtres- 
led, overwhelmed with calamities, discontented, op- 
pressed by the tyranny of their government sdxnettmes, 
but more commonly by tiieir own vices or improdence* 
The people of every country are the most sui€s&Ie 
to govern their own country. Could Pitt and Fox be* 
restored to life, they would not make good legislators' 
in America. If, indeed, in a f^w iliufitrious instances 
it would do, as there is no general rule without except 
fions, yet the principle here laid down is certainly cor* 
iiect.' ^In whatever country foreigners interfere with 
government, die tendency i)f th^t interference is a 
change either for better or for worse ; aitdthetimdenf 
«y of changes, especially when the effect of blinileau* 
«es, is but too well known* 

* .The frame of our government is prolxAIy asfkult* 
lesir as can be expected in this imperfect world : its 
tdtimate success -must ihen depend ttpcm its being 
Wisely administered. Relative to^at drride bur se- 
eurity lies in our elections. As, in our form of gov- 
€mment, the right of suffrage is among the most im- 
|)ortant of civil rights, it should be preserved inviolate; 
but it should be guarded with the severest Caution* 
Foreigners who arrive in this country seldom come 
with an expectation of becoming legislators here. 
Their confidence in our government probably brought 
them hither^ where they ought not to hope for mo» 
than complete security of life, liberty, and property* 
More than such security woidd, in the end, work inju- 
ry to themselves* 



To ]Ibi9trate the svibject, we will state an extreme 
c^se. We will suppose the government of the Uni- 
ted St^es wholly given into the hands of strangers 
and far.eigners. An arrangement of this nature, eve- 
ry, one, must see» would, by completely ruining the 
couj^tfy, ruin all it contains...*fore]gners as well as cit- 
is^j^uSf Frosyi this, to descend to a case of a much low- 
er natiure, yf^ will only suppose that every foreigner^ 
oo, e^ $ooa after his arrival should, be vested with 
some office of governineQt. Frofu such a proviaioa 
two gr€)^ evils would arise: — >&r§t, strangers would 
Qock to pur, shores in swarms and clouds, like the lo- 
custs of £g}^pt.; nor .wouljl they all be of the most 
oaeritG^ious class : and secondly, the offices filled by 
t}iese,]^Qple would generally be wretchedly dischar? 
geci* They would have neither the ability nor the dis- 
position to discharge their duty, according to our no- 
lens of duty : nor would it remedy the difficulty^ 
i^uUl it be graAted that theiar notions were more cor* 
ttBct tha0 oura, . « . r 

£roiabo|diof th^ preceding casejs^ which are morf 
Qt less extreme, we will now descend to the thing as 
it is. Every foreigner, soon^ after his arrival in quf 
countsy^, by a course neither circuitous, expensive 
HOF loiiig) beqOD&es a citizen in the fullest sense. Pie 
is ooe of the sovereign Jwopk of this country — is an 
elec^, and eligible to all offices* He immediately 
jbeGcmcs a politiciajl— ^is profound in the science of 
government — is able to set all things right. From hif 
cradle his ideas of law and government have been 
closely associated with tl^e ipost direful images of fear. 
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terrori and resentment ; and he views liberty fis«0me. 
wild, enchanting nxoontun-nympth, roving through 
fields spread wide and adorned with flowers. With 
these views of law and liberty, he sets himself 4nde« 
fatigaUy at work, to mend the course of thii^6«: He 
declaims against oppression — ^flames with zeal for lib* 
erty, and seldom fails to be at the head or tail of iotKH 
vation and reform««..perhaps of insurrection* 

It is worthy of remark that emigrants irom £urope 
are from a more advanced state of society than is gen* 
crally found in this country ; or, at least, a» older 
9tate. It thence happens that piany of them, even of 
ij^c lowest grade, have a certain k^pwl^dge oCn(iaiH 
kind, the necessary result of mingUng with an im* 
inense mass of population. This knowledge,'indi^dt 
is chiefly made up of vanity and vice ; but it helps 
themjto Spreat voUibility of tongue, smartness of re- 
|kly, and a seeming knowledge of thii^,whi.ch,handed 
out on all occasions, readily sets many people to staring 
At 'them as something extraordinary* For tlus veiy 
reason, many of them vulgarly pass for people of great 
information, especially in the circulating politics of 
the day ; of course tiiey are pudned forward ia&o ofi* 
ces of considerable responsibility* 

The republic of Athens guarded the avenues (o 
citizenship witii great strictness* With them, foreigor 
«rs could only become citizens in their great grand 
children. Their policy, in this respect, seemed not 
only safe, but necessary. Their state was so small 
Ithat, could foreigners have gained admittance, tiiey 
woidd soon have outnumbered them. It is as dsm^ 
gerous to be outwitted as outnumbered ; and it would 
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be the true policy of the United States to admit no 
foreigner ever to the right of suffrage. No person 
shodld hereafter become a citizen but by being bom 
wkhin the' United States. 

Far be it that this rule -should extend to the di^« 
franchising of such as have by any means already ob« 
tained citizenship* Many of them came amongst us 
when their arrival was fortunate for us, and it should 
certainly prove so to thenfi. Ttieir presence gavb 
countenancey^nd thtir tABis^nce strength. But those 
days are past^ and a similar occasion will never re^ 
turn. For the fature increase of our citizens we may 
now safely rely on the prolific taid legitimate powers 
of nature, and all other means of increase should be 
rejected as an acquisition highly dangerous^ even as 
'^ surreptitious gain. 

Let foreigners find in this country an asj^umof 
rest— we had almost said an escape ftx>m justice...at 
kast from oppression. Here let them buy, and build, 
and plant — ^letthem spread and flourish, pursuing in- 
terest and happiness in every mode of life which en^. 
terprise can suggest or reason justify. But let them 
be exonerated from the toils of government. We do 
not need their hands to steady the ark. Let them b% 
•pared die arduous task of legislation. If we make 
good laws, they will share the benefit...uf bad one», 
the blame will not be theirs* Let their children bom 
amongst us become citizens by birth-right. ^ 

POPULAR ELECTIONS. 

la elective governments the most important peicft 
1» be settled is who shatt haye tiie rjight of sofiirage..«. 
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vwho sh^ be the electors ? Sarely, if this right weit 
tidways to be exereised by wise and virtuous men^nolie 
but such iroukl be chosen into office. Betiturhere dft 
power to choose is lodged in bad hands^ it is probt* 
hie that bad men witl be thosen* Hen<5e the old but 
'true mathn, that the happmess of elective goverA- 
aients depends on the virtue of the people. 
' The conduct of the people of the Oaited Stalea, 
•hitherto, has been such as will enlMe them to die 
•ehttracter of a wise and virtuous- people ^ with, pev- 
-haps, some sm^A deductSons. Could'k be-reiied on 
<thac we ahocdd always tfemaia as virttious as we now 
are, and perhaps a little more so, it must l>e gnarted 
that die right of suffrage was put into exactly die 
irigfat bands. £.et us indulge the pleasing hopethati 
as a nation, we shall not remain stadonaayinoiirfRa- 
lent attakmeiitB ixf pi^ttical virtue, but shall ooniinuaUy 
forogreas in the same, and also in knowledge^ 4iU we 
jhfdl beoome, to a man, a nadon of patriots and states* 



• M spke of the most 'iSatterbg hopes, considering the 
^jw4ous BEKans by whidi the mimber of dtisens is 
^iaily and n^iidlf increased, it most be aHowed to be 
^possible dial the people of this country wiH groir £« 
mere corrupt* They certainly have dve coannoii in- 
4mMmeRftB and teoiptations to that end. If «iner ifae 
ptofie of any country were corrupted by an inflinL of 
foreigners,''i>f different habits, nmiMrs, and iaiotoms, 
lire are in danger : if a sudden increase of wodtfa, 
4itt»vy, eflfemkiacy, extravagance, and dissipaiioD ever 
Wmtptfld any nalfao, we are in danger : if lit ia pos- 



«ft)le fot iftfttl and deBigning. meti to assail the virtue 
'.of the. lower class of pe6ple«M«to palm their ambiuous 
schemes upon the unwary»«.«to impose upon igoonuiGci 
aod simplicity, we are . in danger. 

The causes of public corrupticm and national depmir« 
Uy^at firsts are slow» and work unseen* They tav^gin to 
operate by inseasibb degrees, and are always per«ew. 
cd least by that part of the community on which their 
operation is most fiitaU If suoh causes exist in this 
country, hpweyer much the good sense and virtue of 
' die people may retard their operation for a while, y^et 
they may at length produce iheir utmost effects ;. fiM: 
the same causes^ under similar circum&tances^ will ia- 
&U)blyproduce the same- effects. ^ 

When that time shall come, (and God grant that it 
may prove to be a very distant day),our elections wiH^ 
in some degree, resemble those of aneient Rome^ io 
the latter stagea of the repuUic ; when Ciesar reliad 
chiefly on an armed force whicb^fae knew to. be devo* 
ted to his interest-— when Pom'pey sought the favor of 
the people by popular laws, and by repealing suoh at 
were unpopular— ^nd when the opulent Crassua sought 
die same, by making dinners and various donations tp 
a rabfafe, consisting of half a million of people* 

Therightofstti&age,in^ the hands of a multitude of 

ignorant^ indigent, and vicious men, is butMiothir 

aame for throwing the whole number of their votes id 

. favor of any artfol, aspiring demagogae, who will puf * 

cjiase them at the highest price. Nor are they, indeed* 

very cosdy..»«being purchased, for the most^pact, witli 

•mpty^ flattery, suui Cilse .proiniees* The celeti^Bataitf 

s2 
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fopubr favor, to be fouadm.ihe ^wala «f Ustrasf^ 
Be mipported the poor of Rome at his oviiexpiraat, 
for about nine months. It ^ most kmvc aost lAmtten 
«ulUon8 of doliara, according to the priiseiil: vadtte of 
•pecie. The moat unlucky part of the buaisesB was , 
iliac the rahhLe^ after ikcf had eaten upatt he>co«ld 
weH spare, in a mo^ r^caUy manner foraookrbim iat 
f ompey^ who only ttpkled their ears with haaftsome 
speeches 4 and Pompey tbey fonsook to ^gas^.oa die 
;ixiiUtary sidetidor of C«sar# Qesar ivaa far toa gcafr- 
t&^ and aiagaBotmoi:& s they presenliy pii£htm<astdcit 
«aod received in bis |:jiace.a^t;etQfY pro£a»i«i| mAjatihi 
.Qrrant, under whom th&y teiaably kissed the rod, aad 
iay dow«to dieir bitrdena foreven 
* If popular fa^nor ia sooBietimea cheaply purehased^<t 
,«fieverthrifras always, coats more, than H is worth* For 
jWhat Uiii To^^anawer this quesdoo, we itfiod the .pin 
*of Sbak^afmuret viio (uis glveays i^defioilsoB^fdie 
»KFord AmoTf It is an bour'a, or a day's, or a montUs 
existence in the blaaitiiig,pestiferQi&$ breath of folly aad 
«falsehood4 The f^vsortle name und«ili^^ m air to- 
day -wilii boisterous -acelamations .^f ^aiae-^-to-naor* 
rTow, widi hideous ira^ecaia^as aed deadly <safseai» 
<0adf at all times, winh groaser fumes than fioat arouad 
Ihe tables oldie gods, a&erquaffifigdeepty ^sheirifi^ 
tinansd nectat. Yet demagogues, in «5rery ng^ base 
oiiada this mmeifcfmlariiyiiiw supreme deity : asd 
XBomy^ pooar souls ! who could not -give what Cmaaw 
Igsiye to purchase it, havegpv:eamore*-*viz. tibetr ehalr- 
AOer^ialcgrity^aQdiCOfiaciwoe t ait least, ahooU diai^ 



Jttteg^itt Uj Eg iily^ and cons o p ga c ft iMtiion||h|iV'Q'itkili(>vift 
tliantmi mUliaftof xlzdlars ^of which^ ymhobly^ Mpai 
way iioubt. ... 

Sbodld tin txaae ever arrive when iintrt wtil l»e nil 
iBimeme mcdtkude of people in the Utiiled Scatett^ 
jmd Q[^daUy about the great cities^ whme iodigisaot 
jri'U render them eaaiiy assailable bf bribes, ih>natio»i9 
and iargesses-^wbose peculiar chieuiiist«icesi99lireA» 
der them actuaUf 4ependaat cm^he rtdi and enter* 
{RisiogY and whose habita of life^and thkiking wfllren* 
der them ^romqitiy subserrient to the mtmn of arti^ll 
«aad ambitious men,atl«»stby.sQfim§e,if aotf))rarm#, 
:Ur mast be grantedtbat atsuch a time^attdiitidtr 4atth 
jmomiatsoices, ^ right of stiffi^age would certainly 
give that class a wei^ght in ^vernm^pt to^ wMch dM^ 
.arehy no means entided^upoar any {nincifieof^i^ity, 
^rational freedom, or puUic aafety. Is not that doas 
jihieady come ? Itha&comex^-^ntknever wtB be past: 
*Shie evident ^symptoms fay whkhilS4irriirad is inAeatsd 
.lipMtoever dad:ea their mrgeney^ bat will gain i^nenglh 
iwkh ourpopnlaticrnvftoaaiyeaH-toyear. - . ^ 

To determtiie who-afaaU have the rig^ of vodng In 
-n popular go^ermneat, is Ilea among tfaftsmaitest dtf« 
ft»»lMs. MolioeofspniMcationS'CantMidffawn^fr^ 
'£rom objeaion or embsarrassmtaiA. Ka phA cMid lib 
^4evteed iriiieh wotdd i^ecogaiseidiefi^its of «i<^todl* 
widud^ and afford complete seeuritjr to the puisttc, thnt 
.WMld' be'dieone to be preferred* U iimt - is not as* 
aainahte»tfae tieaimtapprcEximattan to it nsustbesonghl 
In a oocmtryiike the United Slates, wfaere^the laadoA 
iatioreat ia, iajr^fu^ .^ mosi ia^airlaaUitWhQre \mii\k 



irery fhaty^ aad irery dtcap, laAided property ;t)mM» 
beyond doubt, be oaadeLa qimltieadoa necesaaiy to 
ifae right of suffrage* No-peraoa should; be ^tteiwed 
^ act as an. elector, evenof a state representative, bat 
, Huch as possessedreai or landed property. . A rq^uhh 
4ion of this nature exists in some o£ die states. Its 
.iliappy influence is appat^ent, and will be maresa* 
. Those states, from that rery cause, witt>preserve their 
.liberties longer than any other part^. the^uoioo* 

The right of sufirage thus guarded, it mo^ be con- 
4fessed that, • in a. few instances, injusdce would seem 
to. be the €onse<|pience» ' it would esodude some ^fbom 
^oting.*«S0me wiio ate certamly irery andable aad'use- 
^ttl meoibers<of society :• bat cases of. diis naton 
wcaild be^ vare ; and omch rarer than might be ^ 
peded from a slight view of- the subject. If it e» 
winded afew worthy, persons, ir would at least ^es* 
j€luide Orthousandto one who are certahily onwortliy^ 
pByBucb a- provisiaii^ vast .nmidiers'woilld be debarred 
««fr6mappr0aehi]ig^tbe poll, who, if wein^^be indui- 
f^d in a litde .levitp^^.raight almost take thexiath of^i 
ceftain comical feBoiw, who swore that neither he, nor 
.his ftitfier, nor his gi»ad£ither before him^ were ever 
^#orth five pounds ; and wJoat was morCi di^ lie never 
•would be wortb.that mtm# 

Itshoidd be remembered that every pei^on inth^ 
.coiintry,.pDsiiessing pnoperty, of whatever description, 
4nig^ easily poasess/land. The popular objection to 
.the measure^ that it would disfranchise the men:antt)e 
interest, is certainly void of foundation. . Merchants 
iuive pi^perty, ted, if jbr no ^ther reason, they might 



{Mircltase Umd, in order to compljr widi a if^guladoii 
feuttded in the strongest reasons. The gre^ bodf 
of tiKMe Httetiy imMile to possess land are persons So 
rviiottthe right of voting would absolutely be oo pri- 
vilege;. As for property or chsnacier to defend, thcfr 
4iave Boae : generally of the lowest grades of intd* 
Jectand information, they ha^e no poUtkal theory td 
espmise^ or enors to combat. 

These last observations apply exclusively to ills 

kyweat grade of people in and about gceat cities. Ip 

^le country, every prudent, industrious man kno^ 

4fa«t her can, almost at his option, possess land* It m 

. Wfthia hk reach ; and die savings of a few year's in* 

' dostry wiU purchase him a decent litde farm...aft least 

■ast imsge OS that of the great .Ctncianatus* In the 

states above iAuded to, ^ere landed property is made 

iPOCpiiBtttfcto^he elective franchise, piiodigk>n3 benete 

ace found to result from the regulation, to the peo^ 

^ple diemsel ves. It stimidates them to seek and ac« 

'^ire resd propetty. A ma& > there disdains the kk^ 

of not-bemg a freeiholdMr : he immediately sets him- 

•elf about purchasifng a litde hmd: ambition spun 

him on : he saves everf shSing tifllhe attains to thfe 

darling object. By the tiiM he has paid for his Iklfe 

farm, the habits of industry and' oeconomy are con^- 

i&mad* He then enlarges his views4«.*s(rflres for, 

aiassat, andof course acquires a handsdame property 

ThepriMipIe here adfrocated, in this snof, becoHieam 

aKmrceof noble amUtion^ virtsaoas baUks^and real b> 

liQiiy lx» thousands* 

« If mulritndes, swrnansng Ao^j^ great cidta, aa^l 
more thinly scattered through every part of the coua.« 



tfy, form a numerout classt to whom the i^lit oB md* 
fbige cannot possibly be any privilege^ their holdii^ 
and exercising that right witt be attended with de- 
plorable and incalcuIaUe evils to that class to viKwa 
the right is most dear and sacred. EnteiprisiDgvaBd 
. ambiuous men, who know their own utter der^i^on 
of all principle, and their eternal exclusion fironft the 
walks of honor and virtue^ well know that these peoi» 
pie have no minds of their own. They will be per- 
petually intriguing among them* They wiU not fail 
to condense and concentrate their otherwise acattered 
opinions, and throw all their weight (i. e«. of Atk 
votes) into one scale« It is needless to eay what acak 
that will be* The intriguing and ambitious knowing 
how impoi^sible it is, and will ever be, for ^mselvea 
'to rise by n^erit, hfiy^ their eye conataotly upoa^lhie 
.class of people as the true source of theirrelevation to 
.power* 

Should the right of suffice, however, remain as 
extensive as it now is, whatever evils may impend 
from that or any^ otHer,ca\isf , wUlrsit is hoped^be wimkI- 
>cd off by the wisdom and virtue of the American 
'P^oid.e,. which, oa several impoiitai^ occasions, hava 
l^^n most illustriously displayed* 

.COHCLUSK>K. 

Thus have we attempted to delineate the great lias 
of history. Beginning with the infiuiey of our race, 
we have seen the world overspread with people, divi« 
4ed into, numerous nations and languages* : Wt have 
seen the m^hty fabric of social, . political, and reli- 
IP9ua order riaii^ by .dfsrees«*».as8tti]iiBf Tan>«s 



fdlrmflL..»dsiusing its benign influence ovef xnanlind, 
and descendmg down through all ages, with additions! 
improvements, to our own times. Having traced but 
a siD^e line through the immensity of human con* 
cernsi we have left, on either hand of our course, ex- 
tensive fidds unexplored* To them, we now recom* 
mend the young reader to turn his attention ; with 
atsursmces that he will receive the richest remune* 
radon for his labors. 

Having arrived at our own time^^ we have adven* 
tared a transient glance at the present state of our 
5pe<»es in the world. We are compelled to say that 
the prospect over Asia luid Africa is gloomy....over 
Europe it is doubtful, and, on the whole, we both set 
and feel numerous reasons of gratitude to divine pro* 
fideoce which has cast our lot in America* 



CHAPTER XIV. 

■ 

YS£ IMPO&f AKCE 07 HISTORICAL XNOWLEDGS* 

W HETHER we regard profit or please 
ore, historical knowledge is of use. As historjr 
abounds with novelty, it delights the fancy, and opens 
various sources of pleasure to the imagination ; and 
as it brings up before us transactions numerous, past, 
and d'lstant, it assists experience, by presenting, in on^ 
view, the causes and consequences of great events* 

The life of one man is far too short, and the sphere* 
of h^ obsenratiaa too smA to aqquire aa ade^uat* 
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knowledge either of what i», what has beett done, or 
what 18 now doing in the world : but as there is -a cer* 
taia QDifonmty in human character and action^ we 
may^widia degree of safety, judge of the future by 
the past and present. The tendency of eerlflua thii^' 
to the happiness of nations, and the reverse-^— the on* 
g|n and progress..«the wane and di0sohition of em* 
pires, can only be discovered by the Gg^t of history ; 
nor is there any natural light by which mre cau more 
(pearly see the influence of character, tnbnde^ art, and 
science^ on the happiness of itfaa. 

At what period of life the ^tudy oi history' shoi^ 
eommence, is a point which revtains unsettM, - Per- 
haps no subject of equal ItU5raiy importamee has becft 
less 'reg^rded*««les8 systematized, or less penned than 
the study of history : it has hardly been eoneidercd 
as a part of education, either liberal or professional, 
and, ibr the most part, becomes a bye business.*..de- 
ferred till late.M*sacrificed to inforior objects, orne* 
glected altogethen A variety of facts lead us to con- 
elude it should be entered upon much eaitier than die 
common practice points out* The body of history is 
simple narration,««.a species of instrocuon adapted to 
the first openings of a young mind ; on which deep 
mad strong impressions are easily made* It is a com* 
mon thing to put children, ^ an early age, to learn the 
rules ofarithmeticf ...the grammatical construction o( 
language, or even the mathematical sciences ; whick 
things are farther beyond the reach of their capaciqr 
than history, at the time.<,.more difficult to be re* 
' Kiembered) 9iDd of less importance* 



BatUes aod siiegea.^»*«tke strong iustre of great cb^r^n 
acter8.ft.memQr^e events...andeed, ^11 the most pronv^ 
ipa^Dt featiireft of history> impress, our mmds with ex^ 
tlfior^ia^uy pleasure or disgust, and commonly leavq 
indelible inarks, espeqially if made while young* The 
histcHrios of nations are^ generally spesdcing, but the 
bistoriesof mens\ passions delineated , for thatrea* 
Epn, diey strike, deeper into the mind.t««move the pa8«» 
ftiona more, and are longer felt than cool, unimpas* 
aioned reasonings, and curious speculations. 

A small acquaintance with the outlines of geogra* 
^\tjjl 9§em^ the only prerequisite to the study of histpry* 
Xhq student should have some idea of the figure and 
laoiaQn of tlie eartl)*«««of the general divisions, of )and 
and ii[9ter..«.the. positions and extent of the continentS| 
Islands, and ocpans ; and this is, easily gained by a 
few short lessons on the globe. 

A habit of application is , necessary, in order tQ 
makii progress in any study, or to eminence, in anj 
sphere of lifc» To promote this, most ardent endcavr 
om should not be wsM^ijting; and when once .this point 
is gained, the hill of science is easily ascended. ..HaVf 
ing sufficiently glanced over the main tract,. the stq^ 
dent m^ then return, and be directed in reading 9 
regular course of ancient history* 

Knowledge of history strongly inculcates the prefe». 
irence of virtue to vice, and the folly of human an)- 
bition. We there learn that men, elevated on the 
summit of earthly glory, are less safe^ and far less 
happy than those in the humbler walks of life : their 
fall is no less certain««.«commonly more suddec^ and 
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always more dre^dfuL The htstbnan can towpvt^ 
the modes of li&» and the customs of differeafe ages 
tod €ountries«...the effects of different religioDsimd 
governments on his species : a study whhh Heads- 
|o free die mind from bigotry and superstiikn ; aod, 
in such a mighty course of events, makes a man.feel 
lus weakness and insignificance. By the light of tua* 
lory, human affairs resemble a stormy iiea« It'fi^va 
and rages under the dire agency of tremendou;s pas* 
sions, though subject to the higher coati^ of lai« 
mighty powen AU human institutions are seen mauU 
dering away ; and the works of art, howisver mJiif 
beaatiful, or grand, either by the ravs^s of time, pc 
the blind fury of mortak, all peri&h« Thesie viewli 
diminish self-importance, tmd leave the mind to aeefc 
tiigher grounds of confidence and. hope* Tke hia^ 
loriaii sees all nations, 'in every age, uniting in a be* 
lief of <GoD....adoring him as the first causek«t.cAn&9 
(ding in him as the ultinaate end of creatures, ifnd i$ 
oatarally led into a code of morality which censures 
certain actions and chsuiictersj as they tend to diaer* 
^r, misery, and ruin. 

The }ight of history unveils many characters { It 
4i$clo8es the features of die ambitious tyrant and 
aspiring demagogue».*«the masked hypocrijte....tha 
stem bigot, and stately politician. True history is 
a gem of ines,timable value. It seems sdmost to 
remedy the defect of human foresight. We tjiere 
learn how shortsig^ed many legislators have been in 
^promulgating laws, utterly inconsistent with the good 
^t society : for while the statesman, in the bu^ 
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tfcenes of Me, is bewildered in the ambiguity of prob* 
sble efiectSy and, like a pilot, who cminot feel his helm^ 
cannot discern the drift of em{>ire, the historian, 
cahniy seated in the shade of contemplation, lifts his' 
pierspectire....begins at ^e spring, and carefully traced 
the tortuous course of governments and empires..f 
sees diem, like a river, dashing over precipices, ma-^ 
jestically rolling through plains, or disappearing ia 
the ocean* 

Having travelled in thought over these extensive 
and diversified fields, the historian returns to the oc-^ 
currences of his own time, matured with the' experi- 
ence of ages, furnished with principles and remarksl 
drawn from the sublimest exhibitions of virtue, con- 
d'asted with every thing hateful in the human charac^ 
ter* In walking among the sepulchres of empires^ 
he sees hung up, as beacons, the ^catastrophies of aH 
•acient governments : he beholds, with emotions of 
wonder, pity, and dread, and sometimes weeps over^ 
the mevitable destiny of human institutions. Ilies6 
views at once expand and enrich the soul, which feels 
a mournful but suUime pleasure in tracing the vestige* 
of exalted virtue among the nionBments of antiquity. 

The statesman, politician, and legislator will derive 
assential benefit from the knowledge of history : since 
it is there alone he can trace the origin and operation^ 
and, of course, the excellencies and defects of the va- 
rious forms of government* From the grand mon-' 
archies of Cyrus, Alexander, and Csesar,he may pass 
down to those of China, Turkey, and Russia, as thef 
BOW are \ or from the republics of ancient to thosa 
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of modern times* He may compare the vices dt 
great, with those of small istates : and especially, he^ 
may contrast the virtues of rising, with the vices of 
declining sutes. The important conclusions^ he vrSL 
be able to draw from these comparisons, will fohn sr 
counterpart to the pleasure he will derive from a 
review of these sublime fields of knowledge. 
. The statesman who is acquainted with the history 
of nations and governments, will penetrate. :Ae false 
glosses which sophistry can give to visionary theories. 
Far other motives, than the charm of novelty, will be 
necessary to induce him to put the welfare of his coun* 
try at hazard^ on the doubtful issue of experiments* 
His experience is matured by the wisdom of pastages ; 
and with him, all the various expedients of artful, am# 
bitious, and aspiring men are so perfecdy cbmpre* 
hended and seen through, that they are even become 
trite or threadbare : he has often seen them acted 
oven..«often detected....often despised* 

The philosopher, whose ruling propensity is the 
love oT truth and knowledge, finds perpetual graitifica« 
lion in the pages of history. With pleasure he traces 
the streams of science from their first fomxtains. If 
his benevolent sensibilities are often pained, he is more 
than compensated by viewing the stupendous wheel 
of human affairs rolling through all ages ; and if 

** The proper study of mankind is m A.ir,** 

The history of nations i^ the book comprehending 

' that important science ; and without the reading of 

which a man must always remain a child.* Histoiy 

* " Nescire quid accidit antequam natut es, est semper essc^ 
puer. 



imd philosophy are auxiliaries ta each other in expand- 
iog and enrichiag the mind. For while the former 
presents before us innumerable shades of characferM** 
inpuiaentble minds acting under the influence of in« 
numerable, propensities — while all human concerns, 
from those of the humble shepherd, to those of the 
universal monarch, there solicit our attention....nego« 
tiate for our esteem, and challenge our admiration, 
philosophy conducts us to some commanding eifii- 
nence, and bids us take a view of the universe. There 
an expanse opens which no imagination can fathom : 
through the illimitable tracts of space we see worlds 
of light profusely, yet permanently planted ; their 
numbers are incalculable... .their distances inconceiv^.- 
ble : there we see globes rolling round us, in compar- 
ison with which our earth diminishes, as it were, tjo 
nothing. Man is then but ^^ an atom of an atom world «'' 
and the generations of six thousand years, to beings of 
superior natures, appear like the glittering^ tribes of 
insects, which, in the morning, sport near the surface, 
and, ere sunset, are buried in the bosom of the trou- 
bled lake. 

The philosopher, so far from envying, pities the 
proudest monarch ; and so far from coveting a share 
of his glory, can only desire him to " stand from be»» 
tween him and the sun."* 

History aflFords many considerations calculated to 
con&rmthe faith and strengthen the hopes of the chris- 
tian* To say nothing of the fulfilment of scripture 

• Vide in vit« DiocEir. 
T.2 



jiroplieeiM, concetndiig 
cemifig the Jewish and Chrkiciaa^hiisches, histRny^.m 
general riiowa that maa'a ehflraceer, iai^agta^ has 
beeti uniform«*-that he is a depraved creataf««Mi&at if 
he ever rises (rom t}iis depraved s(nd sidfi^' stnti^^ it 
snustbe by other means than his owH extrtioifs*^ -^^he 
light of historf uniformly cot^boratsesthe tdeatkift afi 
«in and misery, so virtue stad hbppiness'ate cdhmedted ; 
fto that mankind are thence -able to infer the epccetten- 
icy of virtue and the turpitude of vioe; 
^ A careful atteimon to the general coui%e eft^tnts, 
^s related in history, will sttisngthen the mind in *the 
heliefin a wise, powerful, overruling, and universal 
providence. Whoever looks upon the woi-kmandi^ 
of a clock, will acknowledge it to be the woric of d&- 
«ign ; and so Will he who observes the revolutions of 
:^ heaveidy bodies, or Ae diange of the seasons, oir 
the mech^ism of an annual body, Or even^tfae struo- 
' ture of any of its particular partis— as an eye Or an ear. 
But in no part of nature is an overruling power .more 
cle£(rly seen than in the origin.'«.the rise<t*the |^t>spcr- 
ky..*the decline and fall of a nation : and, by a.due at* 
tention to these things, we nuiy iCscaver ih^ wiadom, 
justice, and goodness of divine pi^ovidence* 

Every^ member of a free, enlightened^ KepttbUiiy 
should, by all means, read history. In a nation yrbsi^ 
popular opinion must be supreme arbiter, of-what 
immense importance it is that that opinion should be 
corrected by wisdom and eiqierience ^ otherwise the 
political vessel will wander wide upon tetnpestuoos 
.seas, smd be lost among to^ and wfairlpoohu 
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.' Tho^tttiidj.tBf^histDty <ts peouliarijr ada^tdio 
fBtnds^df ybtitlw In diot period p£ iife dbe intettec* 
tmdrpairerftare expBDdiDg<.«Ulie pasiioostaiung differ* 
tioDy <aiid tbe duwaoter is rapidly* fonniag. In ihsit 
season of impcoveikient, emqlatioa, atul hope, a habil 
of reading J dM>uId be ibrmed, and ^are should be ts^ 
ken that die. taste of the mind be not vitiated nor 
rendered /wainertiig, by the prevalence of any species of 
^reading'teoding to render the mind flighty and capn« 
^ious* Alas! how many of* the ddiys and years of 
youth are v^^ted without improveoftent-^pe utterly 
4ost4o every -valuable«o*tp every noble purpose*! We 
neUom hegin to dunk t^ we are incapable of aictiod. 

Tfas' whole season of youth, in the greater number of 
4fistance84 is so passed away as to draw after it an- age 
barren of knowledge and virtue.«.«a bleakand con^ 

ferdess season of caiev decrepitude, soifrow, and must 
me say^despatr i There is such pefverseness. in man, 
^at one cannot be instructed by the experience of 
^another* Youth will not derive improvement from agfc, 

in those points most interesting and important* 

Although the present design is to ut^ the lmpor« 
>tanee of historical information, yet many'of the same 

arguments «pply with equal force to general reading. 

Such as have opportunity, (and that number is lairger 
-tiian is generally thought,) shoidd read many things 

besides history. 

^ Thccdog^cal reading, which certaiidy should be* 
' gtnwidi the Bible, is alUidbportant. A thorough ao« 

quatntance with religious doctrines deeply doncenas 

the weUiure of all mankind. It b astonishing to see 



the ignorance of mat^ persons on these sidgects* 
They have, perhaps for many, years, enjoyed advan- 
tages of religious instruction, but have never . used 
them to any effect* The heing aod perfection of 
GoQ...«the immortality of. the soill.**.^ endless slate 
of rewards and .punishments«...a change so amaginj|| 
as that of death«*«.the unknown realities of the eom- 
ing world-^in short, the immien^ity of Qod'3 kingdom 
and govemment*«.«the ini&nitely vaiied works of .ere- 
atiop^ and what man b to himself as a conscious be^ 
ing, are oh^cU which seem to call for the. .utmost ez^ 
iertion of all pur intellectual powers* To surviey.M.ti> 
.jf2iguii-e»»«to learn, 9nd to know^in the midst of a world 
of such wonders, demands man's noblest Acuities, 
jund certaiidy furnishes for th^m the nobleat employ- 
ment. 

9nt the disease of our race seems to be stupidity. 
^Ilost men plod on through life, thix^ing oxiiy of the 
.present. They scarcely send forward a though in- 
to futurity, till diey. come upon the brink of the pre- 
cipice. It is then too late, even to acquire any set- 
,tled opinions, or make any preparations. A life of 
:tih^ most extreme thoughdessness is dosed with a 
few hours of gloomy, intense^ ineffable anxi^^. and 
horror. 

T|nie religion, as appertaining to the mind, consists 
in just views and virtuous dispositiops. Its genuine 
^tendency is^ to lead men to the most careful discharsp 
of the duties of life ; but does not stop here : it awa- 
kens in man a due sense of his various relations to 
things temporal and things eternaL It holds, up to 



his uiifle'rglaniiHng'^ superior light wftereby lie per- 
ceiveir clearly" that his best inheritance is iii his^itn^i 
mortal' state* Infirm expectation and confidenbe of 
future happiness, Ke is resigned to the course of pro^ 
vldence, dhd waits patiently Ithe consummation of his 
hopes. * ' . . 

The propensity prevalent in the human mind to ne» 
gtect retigious studiesj ^^n<k itself to the negiect of 
all mental cultivation ; and it is no uncommon thin^ 
for people to neglect their mmds aitogethen Among 
the eastern nations there are some 'whb regard reli^ 
gion in the light we do law or physic ; that is, as ail 
occupation to be followed by a certain class of men* 
If, instead of the word ^religion, we substitute thi 
pt^tase, cuitroation t>f (he rtAndy such a claSss n^y b<K 
fodnd almost any where, even in our ow^ conntrfa 
They complain that they have no time-i4hatthcy kre 
pressed by business. How many bouts in the ddy 
^o they attend to busine8s'?..;how do they employ their 
evenings ?...how do they spend the sabbath* ' The 
fact is, they have too much time : it hangs, a dead 
weight, upon their hands : their business, except in 'a 
few extreme cases, is shorter,* by several hoiirs, diari 
the day ; their dulf, insipid evenings are dozed aw'^ 
in a vacuity of thought. Perhaps they saunter to a 
fieighbor'tf house, where their conversation is of too 
fight, trivial, absurd a nature to admit of being specie 
£ed in a serious discourse ; or' perhaps, they fall upon 
some amusement for the express purpose of kiilitig 
time, as some ai^ pleased to style it : or, in other 
words, to pass away the evening. 
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KilUngtiml ."Time/* s»]r» die poet* "iaiflia 
•tuiF thatUfe is made of." To wKste time b to squan« 
der the main ingredient of life» one of the richest of 
heaven's blessings* O, rig^teCHia heaven^ remesdier 
it not against them in the great day of trial ! lest it 
swell the catalogue of their crimes past all forgiveness* 
'As for their sabbaths,instituled for the benevolent pur- 
pose of suspending servile labor, and acquiring the 
knowledge of their Creator^ they are slept or idled 
away : yet these people say that they have no time 
to devote to the improvements of the mind« One of 
the most important questions a man oan ask hims^, 
is, how his time has been spent* Tct judge of its fiilL 
import, let us consider what sensations it wiU exdte^ 
when, with imperative tone, it shall obtrude itself up- 
on him in the hour of death* 

: The most excellent and important of ail books is 
doubtless the Bible« It contains a glorious manifesta* 
tion of God's character, perfections, and govemmentf 
together with the character, duty^ and obligations of 
tnen, and the only way of life and salvation* It is 
the felicity of the present day to possess not only this 
invaluable book, but to abound in religious writings^ 
of various descriptions, calculated to strengthen the 
faith and cherish the virtues of the christian* Books 
of this nature are indispensibly necessary to a well- 
chosen library. They abound in discourses which 
will give light, comfort, ismd encouragement to a man, 
when all human sciences««.even when all earthly things, 
however splendid and beautiful, are fading inliis eye* 



' That species of reading, next in importance to di« 
▼mitf, islttstory^ There is seen the rise and fall of 
states and empireff. On One page is delineated the 
caxkest of their prosperity, dad on another, of their de« 
dine* History represents the great concerns of na« 
liona in miniature* The picture is grand, but some- 
fvinjt gloomy/; and the i:ori^espondent sensations in him 
who osaEfnines It, if- at (itntt elevated and delightful^ 
will not fail to be shaded oV€r with melancholy, soft- 
ened, howere^, by th« iiistEtnCe, and rendered sublime 
by the roagoifidence and glory of the object. The 
bistenrion, however long he walk under the embower* 
i&g kuf el and olive, omst at length repose under tbi 
cypnesft shadie» 
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SUBSCRIBERS* NAMES. 



J([3* THE liberal patronage given to the preceding 
Work^ induces the Publisher to annex a list of the 
Subscribers^ as far as they have come to his in^rvl* 
edge* He has to regret^ that^ in consequence of the 
subscription'papers not having all been handed in 
at the time this catalogue was put to press^ the name$ 
of many other respectable and distinguished charac* 
terSfWko wish to be considered as patrons of the 
Worky must be omitted^ Indulgence is asked for 
this omission ; as it is, ako^ for titles improperly 
given or withheld^ from the want of a personal 

m 

knowledge of a great proportion of the Gentlemen 
who have been pleased to favor Aim with ikdr names^ 



A. 



Dn Samuel Akerly, 

. Timothy AUen, 

"Silas C* Ayers, ' 
Rev.Apoat ArnstiMQigi 

David AUiaBon, 

George Bftrtewall, Esq. 
Samuel Boyd, Esq/ 
Nathaniel Bonnell^ - 
Israel Botmelly 
David Bedford, 
MOfes Ball, 
Jonathan Baker, 
John T. Bendey, 



New-York. 
Morrts»Town* 
M<HTis Plain* 
Mendfaam. 
Burlington* 

New-York, 2 copies. 



do. 
Cha:tham* 

do* 
Han6ver* 

do. 

do* 

do» 



3 do* 
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Japhet Byram, 
Lewis Bakcr^ 
Natbmiet Bonildly 
Silas &oadwelI| 
Kttchel Bridge^ \ 

Benjaimi Bcadi, Esq 
Peter Beojamin, 

Col, William Bajrard; 

Dr* SaQraysl Baidwio, 

C. 

C. D. CdJden, Esq. 
WilUam, Cutting Esq, 
ThOTftais Cooper, Esq. 
AbrahwiCole, 
Oliver Crane, 
Lewis Csn%r, 
Samuel Crane, ^ 
Abraham .Carle, ' 
Berztll^i Cantield, 
Jtmes Cacifield, 
Stephen Cook,^ . 
SiMs Coridkt, • 
Dn Le«ris Condict, 
Benjamin Coe, 
Btajamiii^Cttofyei', 
. Ebenezer OarMicbae^ 
. SiM H, CMdict, 
John CraA«^^ ' - 
AtMhjim CvCanfieUi, 



MomiMHCoiro;. 

Mendhanu 
Hanover. ' 

Morris^Tofm# ^ 
Nc w-Vernon.' ) 

do. 
Staten^Isbnd, 
New*Yoi*k, 1« top. 
WHkciiMurre, (Pmo.) 

Ncw-York, 2tii:^ 

do. '^^ 

Ao. '' '^ 
Milford; (1^i6j.5 
Chgthkm. 

do. 

do. 
Hanover. 
: do. 

^ do. ' 

do. 

do. 
Morris-Town, H cop. 
Meadhtai. 
Cheats. * '^ ' i' 
Ulster Coiifi^;/N. Y.) 

dtew • -^ ' 

do» 

4o< ! 
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Joseph Ci^i^r, 
. Al^xandef 4!^armichael, £$q. ^ doi 

Israel C>^nfi«4d/ Esq. doj [ 

f Henty Coopen Jun. ' Cluster. 

John Austin Cifine, -^ N|gw»rk« 

IraX^ruttepd^n, JMLorria-Towii^ .? 

Maj. William Pm^pfifeld, /do. J 
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'f. D« ' ' 

Capt^ William Di^Tv ^ Chadiwi^,, ■ J 

Thomas Daribgi* GreetKVilfags^ 

Dr; John Oircey, • * HianoveK 

* Ebenezer ]>ake, *Esq«' ' MendhaiiLr 

' StepfeeUk Dod, - do. ' - 

AhrsthaQii^ Dtckefson, , Ghester. ^ 

. Xkoois ^^driin^/ Mortis-'Teiwtr. ' 

John Dougherty, New«»Yoiic. 

^yqx^oi^ pk^l^e^n, . &issex Couoty. ■. 

Solomon Doughty, - * iLohg-HilK 

Silas Day, * Morris*Tpwn« 

^2ut»tt^ D^» • 'do. 

Elizabeth- D'Hait, do,. 

George W. Dixon, »* do. 

Ezckiel Day, do. 

John D^Camp^-^lisq. Johnshufgh. , 

Charles Drake, » -New-York. 

• WilUam Darcll, do. '; * -- 

E. ' ■ • > 

•Oeofge Emtncl,^ Morria-l^owiV * 

Charles. Esteyy - /, do^ • ./• ; 

Silas Fost^i% ... Xbatbtoii. .. .4 

vii\brabam«Fairchild,£aq.JHAiipveu . ( 

James iProp^ I . do^ ) •.. l 

Rev. Lstnuel FQirdham, Cheitcff. • • . | .'O 

Maj. Mahlon Ford, . MprrU-Toim.^ > 

. Charles Eot3d» da , [ 

Samuel Freei^an, . do. 

Charles Frc^e man, * Nev-Yor^.' • r 

Thomas. Fii.ch, Esq. Saundersvitte^ ^Ceor«) 

G. '" ", 

. Steviiag Go^KiaHow, Troy, (Nr Y^) d jM|K 

Jacob Grs^v • • : H40«>v«(r.> ' ' ... { 

Charles ]>• GreCD, , fiaslMlt'idglK. ; 



Timothy P. Gttrdneri Morris-Plain. 

Thomas Guering, New-Vernon. • 

William Gibbon, Esq. Savannah, (Geor«^ 

Abnraham Hammond,* Kew-Tork, 4 cop. 

Josiah O. Hoffman, Esq. do. . . 3 c^d.' 

Martin Hoffman, do. .2 i|q« 

Joel HutchinsoOi Chatham. 

Benoni Hathaway, Jiin. Hanover. 

Elijah Hopping^ do. 

Dwiel Hopping^, do. 

Benjamin Humphreville, Morris-Town* 

Hannah Howell, Albany, ^N. Y,.} 

John Halsey, Morris-lown. . 
Maj. Dan Hurdg do. 

Samuel Halliday^ do. 

David Hedges, do. 

John Hinchman^ Denville. 

William Hincbman, Roxbuty. 

Rev. Asa Hillyer, Orangedale, d cop. 

Wi&iam Howard, . ^ Newtown, (L. I.) 

David Jfief^f : Schoolejr's MooMun. 

^ - '- J- ^ ^ .. * 

David S» Jobnes, Esq. New-TcM-lu 
SamueLJohnes, Jun. Esq. do. 

James L Johnes,*. " do. 

Noah Johnson, Hanover. 

CoL Joseph Jackson, Rockaw^% 

Witiam Johnes^ Morris-Town. 
Peter A. Johnson, do. 12 cop» 

K. 

j^sekiel Kitchell, Hanover. 

Abraham Kitch^ E8q.^ Parsippany. 

Henry King, . Morris-Town. 

]tjev% Jobn Keys, Perdi-Amboy, 9D cop. 

Hon. Alexander KiApatrick, New-Brunswick^ 

TbofQ^s T« Kinney, Newark* 
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• Liviogston, Esq. New-York* i .. 
Ci&ilianLudiaw, £sq«.^:. .. do. 
\,^l^3it^v(iW, Ludlow^ . do, ' 2 cdp« 

.M.ugutetus ILXawrence, * do. 

fOfJ^ Leroy, Esq..^ doc. , 'S qop. 

;Ludlow, • " Morris-Town, 
ciiirtd^, New- Vernon. 

; ^^6^s»n Lowrance/ Mendhaja, 
I Sei§(6iiin L^ona^, ' do/ 

VJo^tjsJj Lefwis, Esq. . Morris-'f own. 
'^^'^A^jkmui Lamson^ jEsq. Randolph. 

^^S/^lf^X^P^y^^ • Nfiwtbwn, (L. L) 

lioi^I^Jv^t^^^i'Ogan. .Sen,./) r .,, 

Tl?^e U-lta^es. . Ji^ogjmsville. . ,^ 

;;• ^jiiac!^ W, X.ent, \?few-Ybrk. ' 

I&MCvBtockhoist Livingston^ do. 

Bfaji Johp P# Losey, . LongjWood.* 

'<1f./^'p:: V M, .' 

•^ *''^. iilbrton, E%q. New-Yott. . 
3iN, M*Conib, ^ do. 

'.J?i«ot Morrell, - Chatham." 

s^jpDJlphalet Miller, /' d6,; . 

. Bbbert Money, , , . Hanover. 

. . Sfi^o^ Marsh, . Mendhain* 

2enas Mills, . New^Vern'Ott;/ 

; David Mills, Morris--r6«nj , 

Andrew Meeker, * . do. ' ^ : 
Chari^ H* Morrell, &sq& do. 

Jdhn M'Carter, Esq. do. 

Jci^ahMuir^ . New-Yorfe\ 

vijcWia Mon'ell, Mo^is*Town. 

. . ^J^fiiatn Muir, do. 2 copii ? 

1'\3Vi^R^un Marsh, ,do. 

.■; ?ll^ry Mills, ^stteUx-TtJ^ji.. 

•• J "> 4^ ■ -. - U. 



•\ 



•ITBSORIBSM^' MAlimS. . ^'- -^^ 



Daniel Mulford^ 
John Mills, Jun. 



Morris-Tois 
do* 




O. 



ThMfias L. Ogden, Esq. New*York, ^SLfqff* 



Sarah Ogd«n^' 
• David B. Ogd«n, Esq*. 
Jon* Ogden, 
David A. Ogd^n, Esq. 
John Oughaltree, 
Stephen J. Og«<ka, 

P. 
William Popham, £sq« 
Jonathan Pierson, 
Phillips Phcenix, 

Dr. Ebenezer H. Piersotii 
Elisha J. Herson, 
Isaac Prudden, 
Hendricks Parse, 
Jeremiah Pierson, 
Daniel Pierson, 
David Tierson, ^ 
Joseph Prudden, Jun« 
John Paine, 

Dr. Gabriel Phillips, 

Rev. James Richards, 
Cornelius Ray, Esq. 
Jacob Radcliff, Esq* 
John Rodman, 
B* Robinson, 
John Robinson, 
Isabella Robertson, 
Robert M.. Russell, 



do. 

doi» 

do* 

do. 
Hanover. "^^ -?. .V. 
Morris^Toinu ^ 



'A, 

r • •• 






s^f*- 



Ncw-York, ^.e^X: 

Chatham. 'V^l.n^t 

Morris^Towiu;/'!- : 
do. > * . .V. - 

do. - *.m^^ 

do. . •€*• • 
Ramapo, (N. Y^*.;^: 
Morris-Town*^ J . 

do. •••; . 

do, *• <<! 

do. • -<'. t -r: 
Goshen, (N:V.)"-- 



Itfoms-Toifm. '. 
New-Yoik, ^2 

do» 

do. 

do* 

Hanbver. . 
NeW-Verooo* 

New-York* 



Sylvester D.Rossell, Esq. Morris-Towii#> 
Israel Russell, do. 

Gabriel Shaw, New-York. 

Frederick Saiitiv Chatham* 



Sayre, . ' Hanover» 

CoL Hi^m Smitiif <- do« •: 

William Stevens, Mendham. 

• -Casper Shaver^ . Moms-fTowa, * 

••Isaac Sebrksg, Ncw^York* 

* %f Evi Sayre, Sussex* 

*' Joseph Stiles, Esq* Savannah, 4 wp^ 

iC>({l!thaaSke]lenger, S1iesi4haau ^ * - 



• ^ 



^jMaeB.Tuttlft, - . Hanover. , , . , 

/■ • George Tucker, " do. 

/^ Aanft Tingley, . MefKttHim» ^ 

V James Thomas, Hanover. 

• ;.y zal Tompkins, MoiTis-Town, 2 cop. 
; -l.timothyTutdc, • 'do, . j 
. . Samuel Tuthill, Tun. do, 

^^ Ijyinant Van Zandt, Jun; Esq. New-York, 
'; .William "Yoorheis; Hanover. 

\ Cornelias Voorheis, do. 

• S^nry Vail, do. 
••^(Bjrtien Vail, . . ...Morris-JTowB* 

jprkucis Verdier, do. 

"•..:'. ■ w.. 

Rev.*Srajthan WoodhuU, Newtown, (L. I.) 

' ** %I; Winter, jEsq. If cw- York, 2 (op« 

"'' JohnWeHt, ' ■ ■' do, 

John Wilkes, " -do.-r * 

G. G. Waddington, do. S cop. 

Joseph Walton, Newark, 

Elijah Ward, , : Chatham* 

Stevens J. Wheeler, Hanover. 

James Wood, Morris-Town, 

Pr. Heiektah S. WoodruiF, Mendham. 

Richard Wade, Morris-Town. 

Ezekiel Whitehead, do. 

William Woodhull, Esq. Black River» 

John Waltis, Newarlu 



■UB6C&IB£&S' VlA2iZU. 




Y. 


1A 


Stephen Youngs^ Hanpveu 


■^■^^ 


Diiiali YoungS) ^ do. 




David Young, , do. 


• < 

1 


Moses Young) do* 




G rover Yaiings^ do^ 


• 


l^ilas Yqung, M^ndfaanu 




Jolin GU Yonge,. , New-York. 


• • 



_ • ThefoUotving ndmes -were not handed to thePvb* 
Usher in s^fuon t9 be arranged in th^ir Alphab$tical 
^rder* 

Isaac Headley, Newark. 

David NicKols, ' do. 

Daniel Brown, do* 

Annanias Baldwin, ' do. -. '* 

I9icholas Enimons, Esq. Chester. t 



ERRATtjM, 
Xn the lS4t)i pa^, four lines from t& bottnnit for " Lewii 
IV-" read Lcwm XIV. 



.4'. 



\ 



